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ö Here la 9 Philos | 
ſophy that more nearly concerns u 
| than the Vegetation of Plants: not on- \ ol 
| ly becaufe the Tillage of the Earin -. Mi 


was the Occupation of Men in the begiuming of thei 
u, bur alſo e Acboune of the Prof we reap. 
5 from it, and of the Pleaſure we receive in raiſing 


=—— 
FX = 


's, In the moſt happy Ages MY 
of tbe World, Men fed only upon the Produits of „ 
> and even- at this Day we rec lan 
Fruits among our moſt delicious Morſels. Plants 
are allow d a Plate among the things that are moſt 
neceſſary Such of them as grow in our Kitchia« 

Gardens are a Part of our moſs nſual Nouriſument; 
and Phyſical Plants 1 to reſtore our Health, when 
I — has impair d it. 
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In the moſt flouriſhing State of 10 Roman Com- 


monwealth, the higheſt Praiſe could be given to 
a Citizen of Rome, was to ſay of him, that 
he labour d well his own Spot of Ground: And 


at the Plough it was that thoſe incomp 
were found, who after having commanded Armies, 


beaten the Enemies, and reſtor d the Quiet of the 


State, return d from the midſt of Triumphal Ho- 


nours, directiy into the County to Till their Land 


. with their own Hands. 0" 4 

J pretend not to oblige Mankind once more 
to embrace the Toils and Hardſhips of a Coun- 
ery Life. Our Manners now 4 days are not the 
Manners of thoſe happy times. The Love of Eaſe, 
Luxury, and Voluptuouſneſs haue gained the up- 
per Hand: and the Culture of the Earth is nom 
fallen to the Lot of Men, whom we eſteem miſe- 
rable, and born to labour, But I wiſh at | leaf 
that we took more Care to improve our Eſtates ;; 
and apply d our ſelves to perfect Agriculture and 
Gardening; as we have endeavoured to bring 


to perfection the other Arts and Sciences, that 
are leſs uſeful to Life. In the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions of the Royal Society of England, 


we find that the Perſons of Quality, and Men 
of Learning, who are Fellows of it, have made 
excellent Diſcoveries to that End : but *tis not 
enough that the Learned only ſhould have new . 
Lights in the Art of Husbandry: thoſe impor» 
tant Secrets ſhould likewiſe be imparted to Coun- 
trymen and Peaſants, to whoſe, Lot thoſe Labours 
are at preſent. devolvd. My deſign therefore in 


publiſhing this Treatiſe, is to make known to the 
common People, all the late and uſeful Diſcoveries 
of the Learned, that relate as well to Agriculture 

9 as 


arable Men 


Gardening: to the End that the World may reap 
| the Advantage of them; and that by obliging the 
| Earth to yield us more plenteous Crops and Har- 
| veſts, we may no longer have reaſon to apprehend 
thoſe dreadful Scarities of Corn, with which both 
ö ww . . , 
City and Country have from time to time been ini 
| ſerably aſſticted. In this Deſign it is that I com- 
municate to the Publick in the following Treatiſe, 
| all the Experiments that have been made in order 
to the Multiplication of Corn. I cannot imagine 
what inducements can prevail with ſome Men to 
make a Myſtery of things, which in my Opinion, 
they © ought rather to publiſh at ſound of Trumpet. 
Certainly ſuch Men muſt have laid aſide all Hu- 
manity, and forget that all Mankind are their Bro-. 
thers. I freely teach ſeveral ways of confider ably 
increaſing the Revennes of Country Eſtates, by 
imparting Fertility to the Earth, and Fru tſulneſs 
to Animals, and I ſhould think my ſelf unworthy . 
| to be reckon'd among the Race of Men, if I con- 
ctal d any thing relating to either. wie 
I bave intermi ved theſe Occupations of the 
Country Life, with curious Seerets for Flowers, and 
for Fruits: and haveendeauourd from time to time 
to raiſe up the Minds of my Readers by Philoſophica! 
and ſublime Speculations, which as near as I was 
able, I have accommodated to the Capac:ty F alt | 
that can read them; And while I make inani fi ſt 
the Miracles of Nature in the Vegetation of Plants, 
I take notice of them chiefly to make it appear, 
that Matter, which of it ſelf is only a rude, lifeleſs 
and ſenſeleſs Lump, wholly incapable of ever giving 
ir ſelf the leaſt Motion, muft of neceſſity be mov'd 
and acted by an Intelligence infmmitely wiſe and 
powerful, to produce Effetts fo -ſuprizing, and 
| A 3 | proper 


\ 


7 greement and Underſtanding, which compoſes 


aid long before, that 4 


mant Capacity; but are 


- the ſighr of Man. Rerum Natura Sacra ſua non 
ſimul tradi 


De PREFACE, 
proper to puz.ule and 


of Man. 
I hope I haue 


to ſuppert and maintain each ot her: t will be ſeen 
that I have never ated theſe to things ; but 
all along haue preſerv d between them that A- 


the whole Subftance and Solidity ef Natural. Phi: 
loſophy. 1 produce no Experiment, which 1 do 
not explain and fortifie by Reaſon; and 1 like- 
a apy no Reaſon, but wg 8 
uſtifie by Experituce. When the Subjefts of whi 

; — abſtract, their Cauſes occult and hard 


to be underſtoed, and whenever I cannot fully diſ- 


cover the Riſe and Deſcent of any Effect, I make 
no ſcruple 'to acknowledge the Inſufficiency of Phi- 
loſophy in that Mater. There are, ſays Pliny, 
ſeveral Secrets in the Majeſty of Nature, for 
which no Reaſon can be given. Ariſtotle bad 

Alan muſt be conceited 
80 4 Degree of Folly, to think be can explain al 
of them. Seneca makes @ Goddeſs of Nature, and 
gives ber a ſecret Sanctuary into which tis not 
eaſie to gain admittance. Nature, ſays he, i: not 
forward to reveal her Myſteries; and we 
times fancy our ſelves initiated in them, while we 
are yet but at the Porch of her Sacred, Templs. Al 
her Secrets come not within the Reach of bu- 
ſhut up and ly bid in the 
inmoſt Receſſes of 4 Sanctuary, far remov'd from 


t. Initiatos nos credimus ; in ve- 
x es ſtibulo 


, 4a 
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ſtibulo ejus hæremus. Illa arcana non promiſ- 
cue, nec omnibus patent · feducta & in inte- 
riore Sacrario clauſa ſunt. Natur. Quæſt. lib. 
7. chap. 31. 2 

© "Though theſe Words of Seneca have 4 ſpecions 
appearance of Truth, yet they ſavonr very ' much 


of the Religion of the Heathens, who made Gods of 
"tbe. very Onions that grew in their Gardens. The 
Peripateticks, who believ'd the Warld eternal, in 
"ens of that miſtaken Opinion, made Nature 
''# Goddeſs, who preſided over all the things of 
tte Univerſe. From thence come all theſe ſo pom- 
eriptions which we find in the Heathen 
. Philoſophers z and in which "tis but too apparent 
that they regarded Nature as a God, 4 Genius, an 
Intelligence, a Demi-God, who govern'd the World, 
Nature nevertheleſs in that Senſe is a meer Chi- 
mera, that has no manner of exiſtence, that has 
nat hing real and effective, no more than Fortune 
and Chance, to whom notwithſtanding the Pagans 
© erefted Temples, and raid Altars, This Error 
ba: been carried yet farther : for they made Real 
© Beings of things, that are only meer Negations, 
d fimple Frivations, as Death, Ignorance, 
Blindneſi, and the like, The miſchief is, that 
' "theſe falſe Notions which the Peripateticks firſt 
ſer abroad, are crept into the ways of ſpeaking, 
"that are very common among Chriſtians. I were 
rell we were more reſerv'd and ſparing in the 
* uſe of thoſe Expreſſions ; and that according to 
Ihe Principles of Chriſtianity, we reduced them to 
their true Idea, or Sig ni ficat ion; far why ſhould 
Chriſtians, who are delivered fr m the Errors of . 
the Pagans, continue to ſpeak like them 3 


A 4 | Ii { 
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*Tis certain that Moſes, who firſt of any treat- 
ed of natural things, allows Nature no ſhare in 
the Government of the Celeſtial and Elementary | 
Worlds, God is every where acknowledged as the « 

ſole Intelligence that acts in the vaſt Frame of the 

Univerſe. Job, David ard Solomon, who ſpeak 
fo often of Miracles, of Plants, of Animals, and 
of Meteors, never aſcribed the leaft power to Na- : 
ture, but gave the glory of all to God the ſole t 
, Aﬀor on this immenſe Scene. Even in the Gof- ; 
pel, when mention is made of the Beauty and lively n 
Colours of the Lilies of the Fields, tis not ſaid 4 
that Nature thus adorn'd them, but in expreſs Terms, 4 
le 
T 
pe 


that tis God who takes care to cloath them 
in ſuch a mauner, that Solomon in all his Glo- 
Ty was not arrayed like one of them. - Thus roo 

Chriſtians ought to ſpeak, if they would ſpeak pro er- 

ly,and according to the Principles of their holy Faith. th 

The other is a Relick of Heatheniſm, which the of 

| Peripateticks have kept up in their Scbools of b 
Philoſophy, where theſe Axioms, which would in- m. 
deed be excellent, if the Name of God were nſed ed 
inſtead of Nature, are continually: ſounded in our 
Ears, Nature is moſt Wiſe. The Work of 1g 

Nature is a Work of Underſtanding. Na- fir) 


ture does nothing in vain. Nature is never Al 
fraſtrated of her End. Nature does always wh 
what is beſt, Nature acts by the moſt ſimple” Su 
Methods. Nature never flies ont into ſuper- . 

Hfuous things, and always ſupplies whateyer the 
is neceſſary. Nature does all things for her Io. 
own preſervation, Nature is the Phyſician, | Pla 
that heals Diſeaſes. Nature is always watch⸗ | t;or 
ful for the preſervation of the Univerſe. Na- La: 
ture abhors a Void, Jn 4 Mord, Nature is an Whe 


Idol 
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Idol, which ought to be thrown down, if we would 
render to God the Glory due to him; and of which 
eit ſo jealous, gocording to the Expreſſion of tbe 
Bex ipture, that he will never yield it to an. 
Cardinal Bellarmin begins the Reviſal of his 
«Works of Controverſie, by declaring, that he it 
is ſorry that he had ever given to St. Paul the 
"Title of Divus, becauſe the Heathens gave it to 
their falſe God:; and he abſolutely condemns the 
-uſe of it in regard to Saints. So true is it that 
we ought to avoid the ways of - ſpeaking of the 
' Heathens, and not mate uſe of Expreſſions that 
include Ideas that are purely Pagan ; at leaſt un- 
leſs we. modifie them if we can, by declaring, that 
we reſtrain them to % ſignification that is juſt, pro- 
per and innocents, | 5 
This is what I have endeavoured to do through 
the whole Courſe of this Work, where Nature is jo 
often brought upon the Stage. "Twas impoſſible to 
-avoid the frequent Repetition of an Expreſſion ſo 
much in uſe, and which has been, as it were, adopt- 
ed to ſignifie what God does for the Preſervation 
and in the Governmert of the Univerſe, accord- 
ing to the general Laws of Motion, which he 
firſt eftabliſhed-in Matter; and to diſtinguiſh hit 
Action and his Power over material things, from 
what he does in the Kingdom of G race over the 
Subſtances that are ſpiritual. 
declare therefore, that when I make. uſe of 
the Word Nature, 1 mean to ſignifie by it, what 
God operates in mixt Bodies, ſuch as Minerals, 
Plants and Animals, by the general Laws of Mo- 
tion, which he fir ſt imprinted on Matter. Thiſe 
Laws are the Spring, the Elaſtick Force, from 
Whence proceeds whatever is dane in the ſenſible 


and 


J 


* * oY 
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and inſenſible Parts of Matter, Theſe Sacred 
Lam, from which God never ates, are the 
 Mechanicks of all the Operations, which we obſerve 
in the great Amomaton of the Univerſe. Theſe 
Laws are the Principles of the Motion, of the Reft, 
of the Contexture, of the Order, and of all the 
. _ Pariations that in the Matter of which the 
World is compoſd. Theſe Laws in ſhort are what 
; 1 1 Nature. yy in ** =_ — js the 
eanſe of all that happens, all that is produc- 
ed in Material Subſtances. Thus we may celebrate 
Nature without fearing to make a Chimera, or 10 
| pay Worſhip to an Idol, which it nothing; becauſe 
= by that Word we mean the general Laws of Moti- 
on, of which God is the Author and Director. 
Nature, or the Syſtem of theſe Laws, is what 
Marſilius Ficinus calls the Organ, the Art, the In- 
ſtrument of the Deity, the Work of Providence, 
the Mechanicks of God Natura Inſtrumentum + 
Divinitatis, Ars Dei, Inſtrumentum Providen- [ 
tiæ, Dei artificioſum Organum. We wil add 
with the ſame Philoſopher, that Nature, that is 
to ſay, Matter put into Motion, according to the 
adorable Wiſdom of theſe divine Laws, is as it 
were 4 great Book, full of the Deity ;, and a Mir- fÞ - 
rour in which we moſt plainly bchold God and bis | © 
Providence: Natura eſt velut Liber magnus 
Divinitate plenus, Divinorum ſpeculum. 
Nature, conſidered as the Aid of God, preſent, 
. alling in all things, and putting in Motion all ſe- 
; . Fond Canſes, Nature, I ſay, under this Idea, can- 
| mot be too much rever d. We cannot ſay too much 
when we ſpeah of her, or rather our Expreſſions al- 
ways fall ſhort, ſeeing tis God himſelf. 


£ 
 Attd. 


wy 
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4. am not ignorant that our Schools of Philoſe* 
diſtinguiſh between two ſorts of Nature; one 
which they call Natura naturans, which 5s 


- God ; the other Natura naturata, which is the 
ſecond Cauſes, but theſe hard Terms cannot be 
brought to buckle to our Language, and therefore 
they have remained in the Colleges, without ever 
daring to appear abroad in the World, Thus the 
.Exatineſs and good Intentions of our Profeſſors in 


Philoſophy, are in this Caſe of no ſervice to us, 
becanſe the ill Cuſtom that has deſcended to us from 


the Ancients, ſtill prevails. _ 
Jo conclude *: 1 cannot but promiſe my ſelf that 
the following Treatiſe will find a favourable Re- 


ception from the Publick , ſeeing it ſolely tends to 
the Perfection of theſe Arts, that are of the great- 
eſt Advantage to Mantind and I alſo hope, 
that none will be ſo diſingenuous, as to condemn 


the Metbods and Preſcriptions herein given, before 


they. haue made Experiments of them. For in all 


Arts and Sciences. many things ſeem difficult to the 


Unexperienced, nay even impoſſible ta be perform- 
ed, which upon Trial nevertheleſs they find moſt 


eaſie and natural, 


- 
ba 
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2 CURIOSITIES f 
city of a Country-Life; Its Pleaſures are, in” 
deed, leſs bright and ſparkling ; nay, perhaps, 


unleſs a Man be a Philoſopher, and in love 


with Contemplation, almoſt every thing there 
will appear to him to be mean, dull, and in- 
ſipid: But tho he be there depriv d of the gaw- 
dy and noiſy Pleaſures of the Great, he is large - 
ly made amends by the innocent Tranquility 
that reigns in thoſe charming Abodes; where 
nothing heard ut the Fahr o Bids th 
foft Mürmurs of Streams glidiog iro? Mea- 
dows cover'd with Flowers, and the ruſtling of 
Leaves gently MovY-t&*2A4 fro by ſweet and 
ey _ * re * wy xeckon as a ſmall 
Pleaſure of the Country Lite, the Gam, | 
Quiet of fo many raging Paſſions, wic We 
tumultuous Hurry of Cities is apt to awaken 
In üs, and whoſe mad and Turious Tranſports 
fill the Convecgions of with Riot "And 
with E e nd _ roMe = 
their Harmony? is, the love, ſays. Cicero, 
this happy Tra at In all Times, und 
even in our onDays, has inclin'd mam do quit 
the Management of the Publick Affairs, that 
they might enjoy the Sweers'of Leifure, and of 
Rertrement. This is hut wes have ſeen lone 
by the greateſt Philoſophers, and by ſeveral o- 
ther Perſons of excellent Merit, who n- 
ing themſelves by Rules holy and ſevere, and 
being unable to ſuit and accommodate their 
Tempers to the Manners and Maxims of the 
commonpeople, and of the Great, retir dinto the 
plac'd the ſole 'Pleafaure of 
their Lives in the Conduct of theit privace 
Affairs: Nec Populi nec Nicipum ma fro: 
potuerunt: Vixerumtq; nonnulli in agri Sai re Ny 
familiari. Cicero. Offic. lib. 1. IF 


* 


Agricultute aud Gardening. 3 
If we look back to the Origin of things, we 
Nall ad, according, to'the Lan of the Po- 
ets, that the Golden Age was ſpent, not in Ci- 
ties, but in the Country, where the firſt, the 
moſt innocent, and the moſt hap of Men ap- 
d chemſclves.co cultivate the Earth, no leſs 
or their Pleaſure than Ie e. "They who. 
are not Strangers in the Republick of Learn- 
88 know what Horace has ſung upon this. 
in ſeveral Places of his Pocms ;. one * 
the 50 celebrated ofwhich DG: * 


Ban, ille, qui a TRI 


'priſcs gen: mortaliumm, 


eee Kan. 
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3 1 ee 75 

| erer be ABN 13 2 kin 

lit rl N ſee . in the Regi 
bor a delicious Garden, nto which he pu 

the 2 be ny {i 4 * Tai the * — 

God gal the Man, 74 5 lata ube Paradiſe: 

f Delights, ther” — mig till ir; and keep it. 


Echay woes 8. and IS. 
"Agric ic, + ths Work to 
By * 


which.” Man His N. 255 

vine Institution his pure — Hands 

were to be imploy d in the Culture of che Gar- 

dey bf Pleaſure: This Work would not have 

57 inlul to him, as at this day it is to all 
or who labour in Vine- 

jw Tf ape, Harc/Yips that are the. 


Juft 


„ ers | 
juſt Paniſptdepts bf Sin. But in che firſf Map ft 
would have bee Culture full of Delights, and 
attended With pleaſing Reflections. He would 
have made it the Means of penetrating into the 
Secrets of the Greatneſs, and of the Wiſdom 
of the Creator, and of dtawing from thence a 
more exact and perfect 1 of things, 
ald a deeper Inſight into the Works of Na- 
ture, than any of his Deſcendants, however if | 
learn di and knowing, could ever hope to attain. 
Poſrtus eff homo in Paradiſo; ſays St. Augſtty, ut 
eraretur . eum, per agriculturam non Jaborioſam, : 
fed delicioſam, et mentem prudintis magna et ati- „ 
lia commonentem. DeGeneſ. ad It. lib. 2. cap. 10. 1 
Agriculture, adds that 3 Hpt, was not then 1 
the Puniſhment, of a Man conderfin'd'ro'ab pr, 2 
but the Joy, and the Delight of 2 Man truly 7 
bleſt. He continually ny the ſubject q: 
Sublime Contemplation fu apt 46 che San 
ty of his Condition, and to the Elevation of 


his Mind. He. beheld; with aſtoniſhment, the 
ſter eden and th 'E ROW 
+ there'is hetweerr the Cultufe which the Plants 
receive upon the Earth, und the Power of the 
Influences which God ſheds dowh upop them 
from Hegven. De Geneſ. ad lie lil. 8. c . 
Tbo all that is left us of ' Agriculture, if 
. compar'd, with the Beauties of that Garden, 
which was, in ſowe meaſure, the Malter-picce 
of the Hand;of God, can'give us only. a very 
imperfect Idea of the Excellence of the Plants 
that Adam took Pleaſures to cultivate there; be- 
fore his Fall; yet the Wonders, at preſent vi- 
ible in the Tillage of che Earth, ceaſe pot to I 
ſtrike our Souls with admiration, be we: ever Be. 

{olictle capable of comprehending eh mighty f 
cl And, 


things. 
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And indeed, what can be more worthy, 1 


fay not of the ſirſt Man, but even of the An- 
gels themſelves, than the Conſideration of the 
Secrets of Nature, when we pierce through the 
veils that cover them, and dive into the hid- 
den Treaſures thereof? For ho is not aſto- 
niſſi d, ſays St. Augaſtin, at the fecrer Virtue 
of Seeds, and in generaſ of whatever ſerves as 
Firſt Principle to all the Plants; where God 
has inc los d in fo ſmall a ſpace, and in a man- 
ner ſo imperceptihle to our ſenſes; all the Beau- 
ties of Flowers, the whole Extent of the great 
eſt Trees, and all the Excellence and Variety 
of an Infinity of Fruits Qui cx grano miautiſſi. 
mo ſeminis tantam ficulnex Arboris map nitudinens 
creat .. Denique quam) nulta " ufitata” balcantur, 
que vonſiderata ffupentur, ſicut ipſa vis ſeminum ? 
Epiſt. 3. ad Wolufa ass rn 
We have therefage Reaſon to believe; ſays St. 
in elſe here, that the Culture of Plants 
and of Trees, would have been the continual 
Occupation of the firſt Man in that Garden of 
Delights, in which God had plac'd Him, For 
what can be more innocent than that Tmploy= 
ment, for ſuch as have Leiſure enough to make 
it their Buſineſs; or more proper to raiſe up 
the Mind to God, for thoſe who have a ſuffi- 
eient Reach of Underſtanding to comprehend 
the many Miracles that ate there conceab'd un- 
der the ordinary Courſe of Nature ? Nu, 
en hoc opere innocent ius vacunt ilus 3 aut quid 
plenius magna conſideratione prudent ius? De 


* 


Ieneſ. ad lit. lib. 8. cap. . 


Upon which an Interpreter of the Holy 
. he makes this excellent Reflection; that 
Fiche fin Man, while in a ſtate af perfect In- 


rr 3 nocence, 


s CURIOSITIES of 
nocence, was oblig d to work and cultivate the 
Earth, how much more ought we to labour, 
who, ſince his Fall, are in a State of Miſery 
and Darkneſs, ro which his Sin, and ours, have 
ſubjected us? Tis on the ſcore of this Labour 
and Pennance that ſome pious - Perſons ap- 
ply themſelves ſometimes, according to their 
Strength, and their Condition, to the Culture 
of their Gardens. VVith this ſenſe of Morti- 
. fication it is that we ought to temper and al- 
lay the extream Delight of Cultivating, with 
our own Hands, the Plants, and the Trees, that 
ſo readily crown, with Flowers and With 
Fruits, the Cares and the. Toils that they re- 
quire of Us. . 8 8 — 
It muſt be granted, that Men take ſtrangely 
after this their firſt Imployment ; and give as 
much as they can into this natural Bent and In- 
clination: Every one is defurous to have'a Gar- 
den, and he who cannot retire into the Coun. 
ery, gets him one in the Town: Such as can 
have none on the ſataþ Level with their Dwel- 
lings, will have them in their Balconies, ot on 
the Tops of their Houſcs; and if none of theſe 
VVays can be practis d, rather than be with - 
out, they will make Gardens at their V'Vin- 
dows; which, the leſs conſiderable they are, 
are the more lively and ſtronger Argument 
of the happy State, from whence we are fallen 
by Sin, and of the ſccret Affection, that is ſtill 
lurking within us, for our firſt Vocation 
After this, who can be aſtoniſh'd that the great Fr 
eſt of Men have taken Delight in Agricultur 5 
and in Gardening? gs 41428 

cannot ſay that Salomon cultivated With fou 
| his Royal Hands the Plants . a. 
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ut, at leaſt, he knew them to a mirg- 
gh never Was a Naturaliſt ſo univer- 
os, knowing, in Botanicks. When the fa- 
Ta Text ſpeaks of his vaſt Knowledge in the 
ature of Vegatables, it ſays, He treated of all 
the Tree:, from the Cedar that is upon Lebanon. 
fre, to the Pulſe that ſprings out of the Wall, 
1 Kings 
4 Trad, 1 * Scripture fays of Uzziab, King of 
1. Judah, Who reign'd fifty two Years in great 
b Power and Glory, that be 5 Vineyards and 
it V; Dreſſers upon the fountains, and in Carmel 4 ; 3 
h for be took much Del, abt in Hushandry, Erat | 
qui pe bomo Agriculta edjtus. 2 Chran. 26. I 7% 
his Occupation was not beneath a K 
of the people of God, and we ſęe that ot Ar 
thorx of che e Book of Reclefrafticus injoins Labour 
and, Agriculture as a Duty of vittuous Men: 
Fu not, ſays Teſus the Son of Sirach, either la- 
oug Work, « or Hub end, which the Moſt H 5 | 
1 ordain *J. "Non oderis laborioſa opera, & ruſti- _ 
«ts ug ah Altiſſmo. Eccleſiaſtic. 215 
ngs of th r took Deli he to 1d 
embers in the Culture of che Gardens 
d made uſe of 1 95 to turn up che 
ound, wich the 855 Hand in Aich they 
wy) wy their Rs To this purpaſe, the Hiſto- | 
ndl . of Eſther gives us a pare, Paſſage, 
len r en oe p . es how great à value 5 
till mighey Maſters of the World have always had 
on! fer ! *Tis related in the firſt Chap- 
baer o ber, that at the end of that ſtately Feaſt, 
arch 10 Abaſuerus made for the Princes 
ur bis Court; and which laſted a hundred an 
ail (Our t. Days, he order'd a Feaſt to be 
bar all the Inhabitants of Sula. He com- 
10 . þ tags the Holy OY that @ Raff, 
4 


in- 
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of Seven Days ſhould be got ready in the Entry of 


his Garden, and of ibe Grove that had been plan- 
ted by the Hands of the King with Royal Magnif:- 
cence. Fuſſit Septem diebus convivium præparari in 
weſt ihulo horti,, & nemoris, quod regio cultu et ma- 
nu conſitum erat. Eſther. Cap. 1. v. 5. 
This Teftimony of Holy Writ, in regard-ro 
_ theſe potent Kings of Perſia, who planted Or- 
chards with their own Hands, exactly agrees 
with what Xenophon tells us, to the ſame purpoſe 
of the younger Cyrus. That Hiſtorian ſays, that 
this young Prince, was not leſs curious to keep 
up the Beauty of his Gardens, than to make 
ace and Plenty flouriſh in the Provinces un- 
der his Obedience. And tis acknowledg d for 
a certain Truth, that the Kings of Perſia, a- 
midſt all the Pomps and all the ſtately Luxury 
of their Courts, often apply d themſelves to the 
Culture of their Gardens, whenever the Duties 
of War oblig' them not to be abſent fronftheic 


| Puy reckons up four Kings, that is to fay, 

| | Hiero, Philometor, Attalus and Archelaus, who 
wok 8 Delight in Gardening. To 
theſe four Kings, he Joins two Generals off 
Armies, Xenophon and Mago of Carthage, whoſe ſl 
Thoughts were wholly bent on a Country Life, 
Hi. Nat. bb. 18. Cap. 3, 3 
Seneca ſpeaking of Scipio the African, ſays; 
This great Man, The Terrour of Carthage, Had 
only a little Field, which he till'd Himſelf; 
after the labour of Digging it, which he made 
his Exerciſe, he us'd to waſh and cleanſe his 
Body from the Sweat and Duſt, and imitated 
the Life of the firſt Men. Exercebat enim opert ſe, 
terramq; ut mos fuit priſcis, ſubigebat, Epilt. 15 


& 
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Ae and Gardening. : 
This laborious way of Living ttains u 
great Men for War. In this School, Lo 
Pliny, are brought upilluſtrious Generals. good 
Soldiers; Men of Probity, and who think no 
ill. Firtiſimi viri, & milites Brenniſſimi 'ex 
coli gignuntar, rAinimeq eq; male copitantes, Hiſt. 
1 18. cap. 5. And, indeed, L. gaiatius 
Cincinnatus was actually Ploughingwhen an Ex- 
preſs came from the Senate, toacquaint him they 
had choſen him Dictator; and that too in an ex. 
tream Diſtreſs of the Common- wealth. Being 
arri d at Rome, where he was receiv'd with vaſt 
Applauſe, he took the Roman Enſigns, put him- 
ſelf at the Head of che Army, and march d to the 
Enemy, who had ſurrounded the Conſul Minu- 
tim en the Mountain Agidus. Ne defeated them 
intirely, and deliver d the Conſul, and the Roman 
Army: In acknowledgment whereof, he. was 


honpur'd” wich ſuch a Crown of Geld, 28 


twas the Cuſtom to give to any who had re- 
liev'd a Town that Was beſieg d, and Trium- 
Honours were decreed him at Rome. Ha- 

ing thus ſav'd the Common- wealth, he laid 


2 the Dictatorſhip, which he kept but 


ſixteen days, and ſoon return'd to till his little 
Field, which contain'd but four Acres. Di&a- 
tram depoſuit, ſays Livy, G ad 2 rever- 
ſus et. 

If we may credit ſome eminent learbed Men, 
we muſt believe, that the moſt illuſtrious Fa- 
milies of the Reman Common- wealth, were 


deſcended from Herdſmen, ploughmen and 


Gardeners; and from Gardeners too, of the 
ack Rank, who cultivated only Kitchin- 
Gardens.” Thus the Piſo's took their Name 

the Peas they cultivated, and ah 
N ad 
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had bis from the Lentils, which his Family us d 
to ſow. Fabius came from Anceſtors, who, ip 
Kiev of Pytbogoras, would cat their fill of 
Cicero Was fo call'd from the Chich- 


— his predeceſſors cultivated- in their Gar- 


dens; and Lactucinus from the Lettuce. As for 


Hortewſius, tis very likely he was born of ſome 


Gardiner. The Family of Stols. owe their Ex- 
traction to Vine · dreſſers, to Men, whoſe Buk. 
neſs it was to prune Vines. . According to My 
Rule, Porcivs muſt have been the Son 
Swincherd.. The Father of Ovinius J. 
Sheep; Bubulews, the Oxen; Vitulus, the Calves; 
Caprilius, the Goats. Thus argues 185 for 
8 ab Alexandro, lib. 18. cap, 19. 
But the learned Abbot Lancelotti, will not ow 
theſe Derivations to be well gr N 
makes for the former is, that he aks only 
— 3 who firſt ,pabliſh'd thus, ſors 
- Erymologies. - 
But if ic be not true, ibat the moſt iluGrious 

Families of the Raman, took their 

from the Plants which they Cultivated 
ferably xo all others; tis at leaſt certain, t 
ſome Perſons of Renown, and even of the fir 
Rank, have given their Names to ſome Plants, 
whole particular Virtues. they firſt of all di 
cover d. The Botaniſts tell us, that Mercury 
gave his Name to the Plant fo call d, and was 
the firſt who brought it into Vogue. 
the Centaur Chiron, ſirſt taught us the irtues of 
Centory. That Achilles, the Pupil of Chiron, ren- 


der'd famaus the Herb Mia whjh the Greeks 


call Achillea, becauſe Achilles made Nie e, 
derful vulnerary Plant, io heal the Wound 4 
Telepbus King of Myfia. "Tha Telepbyy ping 


the 


apes. 
Ne- 


r Fs 
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= Fi —— That Expetor, Ki 
— os 


vehich 1 is call'd E 


King of Numidia; g Arr and Labour to 
Natute, made 1 Gardens, as org 


among them, to whole very Names, they, ti 


r t AR Tent DB 


en dendeig 11 


| gene tie, (Wild purſtain) irs Name and 


Reputation. That Artemiſia, Wife of Manſolus, 

— of Caria, gave its Name to the Plant A4 
therwort, which the Greeks and Læim call Arte- 
miſs. That Gentius, King of Via, diſcover d 
— of Gentian:'* That 'Eyſimachus, Son 
re beoogheioro uſerheHerd Look 
) whoſe Virtues are ſo high- 


of Pow, took care 20 culrivae | 


or of 
The the ſco ing Qlimares of Agne are 
not Soils proper for Gardens, yet Maſſimiſſo, 


will never ceaſe to celebrate: He had ſo v 
lent an Affection for Trees, that the Care he 
took of them ſurmounted the Drynefs of the 
Sails inſomuch that they bore Fruits which 
tilt then, were thought deftin'd” only for 
more —— ' Regions, and for milder 
and more favourable Climares.” Ihe Africans 


themſclves were amaz d to fee Fruits growing 


then, were Strangers. 
Who is fo dull, 28 not to be mod with the 


Pleaſures that are inſeparable from a Country 


Life. Alpedins ſays jit is a Sea, an Ocean of 
Satis fact ions and Delights. Hæc vita eff Mare 
quoddam deleBationis ac jucunditatis. Encyclo- 


Hb. 17. cap. 6. How charming is it, to 


| — the Meadows fhining with a lively 


Green, and enamell'd with an Infinity of 
Flowers| A fertile Field crown'd with Golden 
of Corn; the Hills adorn'd with Vines, 


. Gauben that 3 of 
29 TE 


Can 
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Wine ſweeter. than Nectar! The hollow Vales, 
reſounding with the Conſorts of Shepherds,who 
innocently chant their Lays, while their frisk- 
ing Flocks crop the Graſs among the Flowers! 
A plougbman returning home in the Evening 
with his Plough and his Oxen, weary'd with 
the labour of the Day, and who ſoon finds in 
Repoſe and quiet, the forgetfulneſs of his paſt 
| Toils! The diligent and induſtrious Bees come 
back to their Hives, loaded with a Balſamick 
Juice, which they have plunder' d from the 
Flowers, and of which they compoſe their 
Honey. At length the Night o erſpreads the 
Earth with Darkneſs, and then all Cares vaniſh 
away: A powerful Charm fetters all Nature 


in Silence, and in a ſoft Inchantment. Virgil, 


calling ta mind theſe quiet and innocent De. 
lights, cries out! O ye happy Mortals; who 
make your Abodes on the Hills, and in the 
Vallies, and who, far from the Noiſe of Ar- 
mies, cultivate your fruitful Fields! Nothing 


except perhaps the ſole Pleaſure of 192 the 
Felicity of your Condition.” 05 , Acre. 


0 1 
17 


o fruits nin, f * iy, 


 Agricolas gory ipſa;qprocu! diſcordibus Arthis, 


Fut bumo PIO vidum, 1uſt iſſima. Tellus, 
* x "AP", "CY — 2. 
Where, be Eiginy verles oaks wt he goes 
on, giving acharming e of a Coun- 

try-Lite/ 7 1 

Claugian repreſents very well, the quiet er 
eaſy Days of 4, Man, whia attains to a good old 
Age, in the ſame Place where he was .* 
= ; Will — 


be wanting to compleat your Happineſs; 


ee ee 


| Nhriculnirs ant] dsa 13 
without having ever intermedled in the pub- 


liel Affairs; and whom the Frenſy of Travel- 
ling be carry d! 7 Poreign Lande * er. 


Falls gui propriis æ vn anſchit in ow; 


22 domus puerum quem vidit, ipſa . 
Qui baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arena 


Unins numerar ſæcula longæ caſ d. pas 


| — che Tragedian, paints i in a moving 
| manner, the quiet Freedom and ineſtimable 
* wy enjoy, who live far from Cities: 
tines 
Now us mapis e Ibers, et vitio carens, 
"' Rituſque'melius vita us iſco tolar, © 
4 — relicti mænibus ca ee 
| Nom illam' avare Wientis inflammat furor, 24 


Non os populs, — infidum ; 
apilli- its 
. — Ons, r . ano. 


441 1 1 1 k Mink 
den ee, me 1 
me fow him ſo — > could not 3 - 
ſaying of him, that he was wiſe, great and hap- 
py, and that he thought hiniſelf to have but 
little Senfe and — decauſe he could 
not lodge at his caſe in a leſs Houſe than the 
Uuiverſe. Hear how Juvenal ly bis after 
his Manner; SJ f n 2 
bn Sopot [ 6911.03 5; — < 
Sent Alerander if cum vidit PIT 
habitatorem ; quanto felitior bie qui 
1 il cepret, quam qui fuer Ali . 
Mos. 14 13 
4000 If 
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I the advice of Pepe, were to be follow'd; 
many would forſake their gilded Roots, to re- 
tire — live on Cheſnuts at their Father's Farm. 
This is almoſt . mat that Poet ſays : He re- 


trenches, all, he Kitchin-Goods 40 a Kettle; 


which, is indeed be ag 
| themſelyes 0 it. = 


WE 


5 purum, & five lhe fees; 


[ecura patella oft. 
Hoc Jari 4. — Sat. 8 


Before we enter on = prall which our 
modern Authors have given us — 2 -Cauntry 
wa let. us hear Cicero;z- Opinion d t. He a- 
r of u Panegy- 

riſt o 'd Life, f. if led in the 
* 8 e 
maſt Judicious Author en chis 
to 
man Eloquence, who always had a hand in the 
moſt impoxtang nat the EVET-CONVer - 


fant wi thegrearah 

not ignorant of 
either theTawn,or — offer to tempt 
us be conßder d nevertheleſs all thoſe gla- 


ring and .dazling but as ſo many 
Tritles,in, compariſon of che innocent Pleaſures 


Quid meat? e. 


Men enjoy in an Honourable Retirement in the 
Country,. Tis not ſafe to hear that Orator on 


this Subject. His lively Colourings win abe 
Hearts, even of them Wha are moſt fond of a 


a Volume. That Father of the Ro- 


Fr , 


— 
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Coudtry, for who can hold out againſt the 


moving Deſcriptions he gives us of rural Plea- 
fures. Under his Pen Lali, and Scipio made 
po ill Figure, when they left Rome to go into 
Country. I bave heard, | tis Cicero makes Craſ- 
ſus ſpeak-it ] that Lælius was almoſt alway: wont 


too into rb Coumtry ,with Scipio, where they 
1d to divert themſelves with Boyiſh\Recreations, 


in a manner ſcarce to he believ d, whenever they 

eſeap'd from the City, as from a-Priſon, and got 
away into-the Country. ] dare not ſey , ſo great 
Men; but Scævula us d to tell it of them, that at 

Caieta and Laurentum, they amus'd ibemſelues 
with-picking ap Shells on the Sea-ſhore, aud play d 

topether like Children, | The Text of, Cicero ig 
ſtroönger, and more full than my Tranſlation; 
- will therefore tranſcribe it for. the ſatisfaction 
of ſuch as underſtand the Beauty of the Latin 
ongue. Audi vi Lælium ſemper fere cum 


T 
Scipione ſolitum ruſticari, eoſq; imetedibiliter re- 
fucrifeetle tie ſolitas, cum tus ex urbe, tanquam e- 
vincuiit, evola viſſent. Non audeo dioene de talibas 
virus, ſed tamen ita ſolet narrare Scævula, con- 
— — Caictam &- 4d Lauren- 
tum legere conſueſſe, & ad omnem animi remiſſiunem 
; deſcendere. au we Uo * wy 
Among a hundred excellent Paſſages of Cicevs, 
will chuſc out but tWo or three more. The 
firſt: from his ſecond Oration for Sextus Noſciar 
Amverinus, who was accus'd for having kill'd 


his Father. Erucius who pleaded againſt him 


for theProſccutors, faid, that this Sextus Roſciae 
might perhaps have taken Offence, that his Fa- 
ther kept him always in the Country, to make 
tha beſt of his Lands, Ce. Cicero gives ano- 
eg urn to that Conjecture, over-powers that 


t:? Advo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nien lilce him came the greatneſs of the Repub- 


Vitamque banc ruſticam, quu tu probro, & cri- 


Cieerd goes yer farther and in his Book 4 
Seneftut. 


and u 
dandmen are the very lame that fuir beſt with 


2 Phi 


try Life, His Arguments ate not ſo much the 
x Effect of Study, as of 'his/Liking and Opinion, 
as he himſelf declares, beginning by theſe |; 


lighted. Venio nunc ad vo 
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Advocate-with many ſotid/Reafons; taken from 
the value that has always been ſet on a Country 
Life; and proves that what Fracivs takes for a 


' Biniſhificrf, Was, Indeed, a certain Proof of the 


ſincere Affection of the Father for the Son. 
Our Anceſtort, ſays he, us d not your Expreſ- 
ſions, when they ſpokeof Husbandry. The 
favourite” Children were brought up to it by 
their Parents: What would you have ſaid, 
when Husband men were taken from the 
Plough, to be made Conſuls ? Atilla was 
ſowing tits Corn, when he vvas ſent for to Rome, 
to be honour'd with the Conſulſhip.. From 


tick,” and the Majeſty of the Rowan Name; and 
what you take for an obſcure! and contemptible 
Life, is an Hhonourable and Qelightful-Profetfion. 


mini patas ofſe oportere, arne & ſaaviſ- 


firnaw eſſe Þrbitrantur, t fx) ah i619; 
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-affirms,” that that the Pleaſures which pure 


Nature has allotted for Hus- 


loſopher und a Alan truly wiſe. In that 
Treatiſe he has muſter d up all the ſtrengeh of 
bis Eruditiom and Eloquence, to praiſe a Coun- 


Words; I come now to the Plicaſures uf Hus- 
band- men, with which I am — de- 
quibus ego inevedibiliter delettur; —— — 
Aiuntur ſeneftate, c ibid) ſapiemtis. wi 
Fenn accedere. He goes on, 8 not 


* 
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ticularly deſcribe3 the Houſhold, the Games and 
Diverlions, the manner of Eating, and all the 
Pleaſures of the Country. There, ſays he, we 
take delight to fee our Grapes ripen. We 
walk ip our Gardens; we graft our Trees; 
we get in our Corn, that it may not become a 
Prey to Birds; we admire our Bees; we taſte our 
Wine. We go into our Yards to fee our Poul: 
ty and our Cattle? We talk of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and diſpute concerning the Force of 
a {mall Seed, that unfolding and opening it ſelf 
in the Eafth, produces ſo great a Tree. I won- 
der not, continues Cicero, that ſo many great 
Men have voluntarily abdicated the Grandeurs 
of the Government, to devote themſelves to 
Agriculture: Nor that L. Quintius Cincinnatus 
was working at his Plough, when News was 
brought him, that he was created Dictator. 
The Country Life is pleaſant, if a Man takes 
Care to provide himſelf with Neceſſaries in their 
due Seaton. Cicero requires that the Bacon, the 
poultry, the Lambs, the Kids, the Milk, the 
Cheeſe, the Honey, the Olives, a Cellar well ſtor d, 
the Fruit, and the like, continually imploy the 
Thoughts of the Perſon who takes care of Houſe- 
keeping. He declines all laborious Games and 
Exerciſes, and ſeems to be of Opinion that old 
Men ſhould play only at Cheſs and at Tric-rrae, 
After this he cries out, I will paſs my dzclin- 
ing days in che Country; for no where elle 
can old Age be happy, as 1 could make ap- 
pear by a hundred other Pleaſures of the ru- 
ral Life, but I perceive I have been too long al- 
ready : Excuſe me, for I ſpeak of the Country 
thro” Inclination and Affection: beſides, ] am 
not Loung; and old Men, you know, are apt 
. | C0 to 
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to be wordy. Poſſum perſequi multa oblectament a 
rerum ruſticarum ; ſed ea ipſa, que dixi, ſentio fuiſſe 
longiora: Ignoſcetis autem: Nam & ſtudio rerum ru- 
ficarum — ſura, et ſenectus eſt natura loqua- 
cior ne ab omnibus eam vitiis videar vindicare. 
What we fay here of Agriculture in relation 
to all ſorts of Degrees and Conditions of Men, is 
not with Deſign to ſend all Men to the Plough, 
and to make them till the Earth, as Attilius and 
Cincinnatus did among the anticnt Romans; nor 


to engage them to [ſpread Dung on a Field to 
fatten and manure it, as do molt of the Kings 


whom Homer Celebrates. Men riſe not now 
adays from the Plough to the Sceptre, nor re- 


turn from Triumph to Digging. The rufticar; 


of Lælius and of Scipio ſignifies now to take the 
Diverſions of the Country, for the Refreſhment 
of the Mind: And whatever is toilſom in the 


rural OEconomy, is perform'd by thoſe, whom 
Neceſlity has reduc'd to labour. No man takes 


more of it upon himſelf than his Degree, his 


Condition, his Age, his ſtrength, and Decency, 


will permit him. Nevertheleſs a Country Life 
ought not to be ſpent in a dull and lazy In- 
activity. There are ſome Dutits incumbent 
on it, eſpecially among us Chriſtians, whoſe 
Recreations are bounded in a narrow Room, 
Therefore all we have ſaid, or are to ſay con- 
cerning the Pleaſures of this Life, ought not to 


be literally taken, as we find it in the profane 


Authors, who labour'd after an earthly Happi- 


neſs, which the Law of Evangelical. Mortifica- 
tion forbids to a finful Man, We ſpeak of the 
quiet Pleaſures of a Country- Life in oppoſi- 


tion to the tumultuous Hurry and Difficulties, 
which the different Paſſions of Men ſtir up in 
. | | Cities. 
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Cities. A Country Life is more proper for Re- 
collection and Contemplation. We continually 
ſce before our Eyes a thouſand wonderful Ob- 
Jes; that are moſt proper to raiſe up the Mind 
to God. Beſides, Philoſophy and the Study of 
Nature nouriſh Piety, and ſupport Religion, 
but we are loſt in the Noife of Cities, &'er we 
are aware of it. There we are drawn away by 
the ſame Trifles, with which thoſe Wordlings 
are taken up, who never reflect on the No- 
thingneſs of temporal things, or on what is to 
be hop'd for or feai'd in a future Life. The wiſe 
Heathens complain d of the Blindneſs of Men, 
whoſe Hearts were fer on Trifles, that brought 
them into ſo many and fo great Inconvenien- 
ces. In this ſenſe it is that we are more Ma- 
ſters of our Paſſions, when we are remov'd from 
Cities; and that a Country Abode has more of 
n Innocence and Tranquillity. Upon this Sub- 
ject we have an admirable Letter, that the 
15 younger Plin writ to one of his Friends, to 
„whom he juſtifies himſelf for his retreating to 
fe his Houſe at Lawenrum. He concludes it, by 
n- | cxhorting that Friend to quit the Town like- 
wife. The Trifles that buſy the Great Men 
le |} of the City and of theCourr, can not be better 
a. deſcrib'd. The whole Letter is an Original 
Un its Kind. *7jis a wonderful thing, ſays he, 
to ſee how the time is ſpent at Rome. Conſider 
each day apart, and there is not one but is full of 
Buſmeſs. Put them all tegether, and you are ſur- 
priged to find there was ſo little to do, Ask any 
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ome, what bave you been doing to day? He will 

tell yon, I have been at the, Ceremony of the Tago 

* Virilis, char ſuch a Man gave his Son. I was” 
n efred to be preſent when ſuch a Party which Was 
. „ betroth d 
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betroth'd to anctber. I have been at a Wedding, or 
preſent at the making 'a Will. A Friend ſpoke to 
me to folicit an Affair. Such a one ſent to conſult 
with me, Each of theſe things, ſeem'd requiſite, 
when we did them : All of them together ſcem to 
no purpoſe ; nay more, when you refle on them in 
Solitude and Retirement, you can wot but ſay to your 
ſelf ; How Lave I tried away my time? Thus I 
am continually repeating to my ſelf at my Seat at 
Laurentum, whether - | read, whether I write, or 
whether I leave my Study to give ſome Exerciſt to 
my Body, whoſe Diſpoſition has ſo great an Influence 
on the Operations of the Mind. In this Place I nei- 
ther bear nor ſee any thing, that I repent to have 
beard or ſeen. No Man here fpeaks ill of me. to 
wake others my Enemies. I find fault with none but 
wy-ſelf, when what I compoſe does not pleaſe me. 
Here void of Deſires and bears, and free from the 
Stings of Satire, nothing diſturbs me. I converſe” 
only with my ſelf, and my Books. O Life, both In- 
nocemt and Delightful! How lovely is this Leiſure, 
bow honourable, and preferable even to the moſt 
illuſtrious Imployments! O Sea! O Shores! Whom 
I make my Study, with what noble and bappy 
Thoughts do you inſpire me? Take my Word, my 
dear Fondanus, ſhake off the Fetters of the frivo- 
lous Cares that wed you to the Town ; apply your 
ſelf to Study, and 16 Quiet, and be perſuaded that the 
excellent ſaying of our Friend Attilius is but, alas! 
tos true is infinitely better to do nothing, 
than to waſte our time in Trifles. Satius eff 
enim otioſum eſſe, quam nibil agere. Lib. t. Epiſt. 9. 
It may be thought perhaps that this was the 
Opigjon of the Antients, and that the Learned 
of. our Days think and ſpeak otherwiſe. But 
ſound Judgment is ſound Judgment in all Ages E 
| an 
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and the modern Authors have declared them- 
ſelves in favour of a Country Life, no lefs than 
the Anrients. 1 4 
Fuſtus I. ipſus proves to one of his Friends 
that the Life men lead in the Country, is infi- 
nicely preferable to living in the Town; whe- 
ther we conſider it in relation to Philoſophy, 
to good Manners, or to true Happineſs ; and 
even that it has the Advantage over it on ac- 
count of Riches. Agrum, & in eo cultum, me- 
liorem urbe eſſe aio ; ad ſapientiam, ad mores, ad 
voluptatem, adde & fructum. Cent. r. Epilt. 8. 
Nicholas de Clemengis, Archbiſhop of Bayeux, 
compos'd fourty three Hexameter Verſes in 


praiſe of a Country Life. They ſhew us that 
this learned Prelate, how rigid and ſcvere ſo- 


ever he were, was not always out of humaur, 
and that he ceas'd ſometimes to declaim againit 
the Abuſes and Diſorders of the Age in Which 
he liv'd. He forgets not the good Milk, the 
freſh Butter, and the excellent Cheeſe of his 
Hamlet. He has indeed but copy'd after one 
Gant erus, Who retir d with his Helena to. his 
little Farm, which he would not have chang'd 
for a real Palace, tho* beautiful as the enchan- 
red Palaces of Romances. Whar he calls a 
Courtier he uſes ſomething roughly, and ex- 
tols to the Skies the Merit of his Countryman. 


His laſt ſix Verſes run thus. 


Me labor intus alit cum libertate jocoſa, 
| Tpſe Helenam ſecurus amo, meque illa viciſſim. 
Hoc ſatis eſt: pompas tumuli aſ pernamur inanes. 
Tales fundebat voce Gonterus: ut illas ; 
Accepi exclamo; baud ſervus valet aulieus aſſem; 
guat ſed liber gemmam Gonterus in auro. 
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Dom Guevara, Biſhop of Mcndonedo, and ;Hi- 
ſtoriographer to the Emperor Charles V. whoſe 
Court he follow'd, often bemoans his misfor- 
rune, that he could not attain to the Happineſs 
of ſhutting himſelf up in a quiet retirement. 
He ſpeaks as much in praiſe of a Country Life, 
as he declaims againſt a Court Life. To an 
Abbor, who was grown weary of reſiding at 
his Abbey, and whoſe time lay upon his Hands, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he writes to this purpoſe, There are, fays he, 


but two forts of Men that do well at Court; 
the Favourites, who largely find their Account; 
and the young Men, who know not what the 
Court is. Believe me, every one is tir'd with 
being here, but the Court enervates our Reſo- 
lution to that degree, that tho' all of us re- 
ſolve not to end our Days here, not one of us 
can go hence. If any Diſgrace happen to 
drive any one away, he is never at reſt till he 


pet back again, and even they who Aﬀairs ob- 


15 them to reſide elſewhere, are moſt fond of 


of ring here. Continue therefore where you 


are; for you will not be long here, c'er you 
wiſh your felf again in your Solitude at Man- 
|, And in a Letter to Don Franciſco Cobos, 
after having made a Parallel between the Sea 
and the Court, he concludes with cellng him. 
3 Fruft but little to the Sea, and not at all to the 
a Court. Theſe two things are beauteous to be- 
wit - © hold from far, and 'tis better to be a Speftator 
of them, than an Actor there. 


I ſhould never have done, ſhould I here re- 
peag all the fine ang: have been ſaid of Agri- 
culture, and in Praiſc of a retir'd Life. They 


who have a liking to that fort of Compoſiti- 


ons, may have recourſe to Dorna vim in his. 


Ampbi- 


has ful 
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Amphitheatrum Sapientia Socratice jocoſeriæ. 


where he has collected ſeventy four Pieces, all 


of them in Praiſe of a Country Life, ſome of 

which are excellent. The Comes Ruſfticas of 
M. Pelletier, Miniſter of State, is a Collection 
of all that is fine on that Subject. That great 
Man, by voluntarily refigring all the Splendor 


and Greatneſs that Fortune could beftow on 


any Myn below the Dignity of a Soveraign, 
prov'd, that there are yer ſome wiſe 
Men in che Warld, who know to value each 
thing according to its Worth. The King, 
when that Miniſter ask'd his Leave to retire, 
made uſe of an Expreſſion, that ſhews the Opi- 
nion his Maj:fly had of that honourable Re- 
treat, and his Thoughts concerning the Court. 
When he. was going out of the Room, the 
King look'd after him and faid : There are bur 
few bere capable of doing like Pelletier. . 
Our Authors, particularly out Poets, have 
not been more ſilent than aur Neighbours in 
the Praiſe : of Agriculture: But their Works being 
in moſt men's hands, tis needleſs to ſwell this 
Volume with them. JT; 


But while we are praiſing a Country Life, 


and adviſing to retire from Town, we may not 
forget to take Notice that there are three ſorts - 
of Solitude: a Solitude of Beafts, which is 
ſhame ful and wholly to be condemn'd ; a So- 
licude of Philoſophers, which is very much to 
be ſuſpected; and a Solitude of Chriſtians, 
which is the only Solitude worthy of Praiſe, 
Theirs is the Solitude of Beaſts who go into, 
the Country to eat, drink, {kep, and play away 
their Time; and who give no Token of Life, 
_ S except 
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except only of a Life wholly animal and ſen- 


ſual. | 
The Solirude of Philoſophers is the Solitude 


of a contemplative Man, who attentively and 
ſeriouſly conſiders all the Works of Nature in 
the differenc Seaſons of the Year. The Hea- 
vens, the Earth, and the Sca, are the ſucceſſive 
Objects of his Reflections. He admires the eter- 
nal Succeſſion of Night and Day, and the ne- 
ver failing Changes of the Scaſons. He fees 
the Sun riſe every Morning and mount the 
Horizon, and go down every Evening into the 
other Hemiſphere. The Fountains, the Mea- 


dous, the Mountains, the Valleys, the Foreſts, 


2 Field of Corn, that bends beneath a plen- 
teous Crop, the Beaſts of the Earth, the Air that 
reſounds with the Warbling of Birds, a Sha- 


do of a Voice that rebounds from a neigh- 


bouring Eccho ; each of theſe has irs Charms, 


and falls under che Cognizance of a Philoſo- 


pher: But if he top at the bare Contempla- 


tion; if he be ſatisſy d with adoring the Works 


of Nature; if he raiſe not up his Thoughts to 
the Author of all theſe Wonders; if he join 


not in Conſort with all the Creatures to praiſe 


their common God, he falls ſhort of his Duty. 
Seneca expreſly condemns this unactive Specu- 
lation. After having ſaid that men were plac'd 
in the World to contemplate the great Object 
of the Univerſe ; and to be the Witneſſes and 
Admirers of all the Wonders that are acted there, 
he adds, that he ought not to ſtop there neither, 


and that Nature has form'd us no leſs for A- 


ction than for Speculation. Hzc qui contempla- 
tur, quid Deo præſtat? ne tanta ejus opera fine 


2 
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refs fint —— Natura nos ad ut irumq; genuit, & 
contemplationi rerum G actioni. De otio ſapient. 

If this be the Language of a Heathen to o- 
ther Heathens, what ought we to think of the 
Obligations of a Chriſtian in Retirement? © 

The Solitude of a Chriſtian ought to go far- 
ther: its Duties are more Extenſive and urgent. 
Pliny in the ' Darkneſs of Paganiſm could fay, 
thar a wiſe Man ought not to regard the 
Beauty of Flowers without reflecting at the 
fame time on their: Fragility and ſmall Dura- 
tion, and that their tranſitory Charms are but 
ſo many Admonĩtions to us, that we ought to 


ſeek after a never. fading and eternal Beauty : 


Flores, odores quos in diem gignit natura, magna ut 
palam eſt, admonitione hominum, quæ gpeZatiſſime 
floreant, celerime marceſſere. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 21. 
cap. 1. This excellent Patlage is ndt unwor- 
thy of the Sanctity of the Chriſtian Religion. 
But to conclude this Chapter let us learn from 
St. Auguſtin the true Uſe we ought to make of 
Retirement. The Idea we ought to form to 


 ourſelyos of it, are contain'd in the following 


Rules. Me ougbt not, ſays he, ſo to abandon our- 
Jelues to contemplation, as to have no regard to the 
Advantage of our Neighbour ; nor to give ourſelvvs 
up wholly to an active Life, ſo as quite to forges 
Contemplation. In our Retirement me ought not to 
love Idieneſs, but imploy ourſelves in the ſearch of 
Truth, to make our own Advantage of that Ru- 
ledge, and not to envy it to others ; and in the 
active Life, we ought nat to ſeek after Honour and 
Power, becauſe tis all but Vanity; but we ought ' 
to love Labour, when it contributes to the Salva- 
tion of ſuch as are under our Care. Nec fic quiſ< 
que deber eſſe atioſus, ut in codem otio utilitatem 
Ii! 5 e _ 
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; wt in ea quiſque proficiat, & quod invenerit 


in every thing, but particularly in the Forma- 
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nen cogitet proximi: nec ſic atiuoſus, ut Contempla. 
tiomem non requirat Dei. In otio non iners vacatio 
deleftare debet, ſed inquiſitio aut inventio verita- 


teneat, & alteri non invideat. In attione vero non 
amandus «ft honor in hac vita, five Potentia; qu. 
-niam omnia vena {ub ſole: ſed opus ipſum ——— 
ut valeat ad eam ſalutem Subditorum, qua ſecun. 
dam Deum ef. De Civitat. Dei. lib. 19. cap. 19. 
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CHAP. II. W 


The Anatomy of Plants, according to the Wie 
"+ Modern Naturaliſts. 


Txt structure of Plants deſerves no leſs 
1 che Attention of Philoſophers, than the 
Structure of Animals. Nature is wonderful 


tion of Vegerables. That may be call'd the 
Reign of its Miracles; and the Reaſon why 
fewer Curioſities have hitherto been diſcover'd 
in the Anatomy of Plants, than in the Diſſec- 
tion of Animals, is becauſe Men have apply d 
themſelves leſs to it. | | 
Galen believ'd he had prais'd to the higheſt 
Degree the Author of Nature, by deſcribing 
the Uſe of the ſeveral Parts of Animals; Galen. 
de uſu Part. lib. 3. and I am of Opinion that 
they who firſt diſcover'd the Uſe of the Parts of 
plants, have not leſs celebrated the Power and the it. 
Wiſdom of God. When we conſider their / 
wonderful Conſtruction, we are forc'd co cry Þ 
outwith the moſt eloquent of the ar Ihe 
* | 123 This 04 
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This is the Work of Lord, the God of Armies, 
chat be might. make known the Wonders of 
his Wiſdom, and magnifie his Juſtice. Et hoc 
4 Domino Deo Exercituum exivit, ut mirabile fa- 


cap. 28. v. ult. It muſt be confeſs'd that the 
Antients knew but little oft, and that we are 


from the Microſcope, whoſe uſe has been but 
lately diſcover'd : for the Naturaliſts who were 
not aided by that Machine, could have no 
inſight into the Contexture of Plants; 
whoſe ſtructure is an Organization compos'd of 
Fibres ſo ſmall, of Particles fo ſlender, of Veſ- 
ſels ſo narrow, and of Pores fo ſtrait, that a 
naked and unaſſiſted Eye can never arrive to 
diſcover them. ' Nay, how many things has 
Nature plac'd even above the Reach of the Mi- 
crolcope, and into which the fight of Man can 
never penetrate. * 


Ja Science that teaches us to know the Parts 
of a Plant by Diſſcction, and with the Help 
of a Microſcope: F 


nexd to a certain Place where ir vegetates; 
that is to ſay, where it nouriſhes itsſelf, ſhoors, 


locreaſcs in ſize, and produces Leaves, Flowers, 
and Seeds, or Fruits furniſh'd with Seeds. 


hill OBSERUATIONS. 
150 Y ſaying that a Plant is a living Body, I 


Principle of Life, which we may call Soul; from 
: {hence proceed the Operations of cach Plant, 
10 which 
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ceret Conſilium, & magnificaret Fuſf itiam. Iſalas, 


much oblig'd to the Helps we have receiv'd ' 


By the Word Anatomy we mean in this Place 


A Plant is aliving Body withour Senſe, an- 


| mean, that it contains within itſelf a 


i! 
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which are Nutrition, Augmentation and i: 
"Propagation : theſe three things we ſhall Wi 
ſomerimes expreſs by the ſingle Word Vegetat. 
on, which in Effect includes them all. Wy 
Tris reaſonable, in my Opinion, to acknow. Wl 
ledge a Soul and a Life in Plants; becauſe ve Wh; 
ſee by the things Wat happen in the Courſe of No 
* their Duration, that they contribute very much Wa 
of themſelves to their Nouriſhment and Prefer. Wr 
vation; and this the Minerals, which we cal 
. Inanimate Bodies, do not; becauſe they afford 
nothing of themſelves to their Nouriſhment 
and Growth. W 1 50 
But tho? we allow Plants to have a Li 
and a Soul, we declare our Opinion to be, tha 
this Soul, or this Life conſiſts only in the Or. 
der and in the Conſtruction of their effentia 
or organical Parts, and in a certain Diſpeſ. 
tion of their Pores ; which is the cauſe that 
the Moiſtures of the Earth find- an Entrance in- 
to them, and diſtribute themſelves there in 
manner, proper to nouriſh the Plants of each ll 


Had Campanella given only to Plants this pro 
mechanical Soul, Ds-YVal, a Doctor of the Fa. 

culty of Paris, might be ſaid to have declaim'd 
againſt him with too much Violence; and in- 
deed, he ſeems to make him ſay things he ne- 
ver meant, oniy to have the Pleaſure of railing 
at him. I know that Campanella, lib. 3. de 
ſenſu rerum, cap. 14. allows Senſe to Plants as Rin 
well as to Beaſts, and even calls them animali Iſeue 
immobilia, immoveable Animals: but I could ord: 
never ſee in any Place of his Works, that hecali 
ever ſaid that Plants were capable of Reaſon and 
and of Underſtanding ;. as the e 5 * 
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ympathy and the Antipathy of Plants, ſome of 


hich are fond, and the others hare one ano- 
we her, is no Proof that Vegetables and Animals 
-of Mompoſe but one Race; nor chat Plants are in- 


ich Na'd with Senſe: beſides, this Sympathy and 
er. MWntipathy of Humours and Inclinations in 
call Niants are meer Viſions : and the Belief of them 
a Rag of the Perivaterick Philoſophy, which 
ampanella had not abjur'd when he declar'd 
ar againſt Ariſtotle. | 7 oo 
After having explain'd the Definition we 
ave given of Plants in general, we muſt give 
):- Notice, that under the Name of Plants, we in- 
ial elude Trees, Shrubs, Under ſhrubs, and all forts 
al Wot Herbs. bs 18 2117” 8 
hat There are ſome Vegetations that are not con- 
in- Nain'd in our Definition as all the forts of Muſh-" 
2 Fooms and Moſſes: the maritime Vegetarians, as 
all ſorts of Coral, Corolloides, Sea palm, Sea- 
eather, and the like, which indeed are not 
properly Plants, and Ray ſpeaks of them, but 
vs of imperfect Plants, tho they muſt be al- 
low'd to belong to the Race of Vegetables; 
in · (oppoſing they receive their Nouriſhment by 
ne- Natur ſuſception, and that they grow not like 
ng (tones, by Fuxta· Poſit ion. ant 
4 The Diviſion of Plants into their feveral 
25 Kinds and Sorts, and to treat of them under 
lis ſeveral Claſſes and Chapters being of no uſe in 
11d Notder to che Underſtanding ot the Mechani- 
he eal Operations of Nature in their Vegetation, 
on and regarding only the Botaniſts, we will leave 
e- > ; to 


* 
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-v'd them to be: nevertheleſs Da- Val accuſes: 


2. What Campenella advances concerning the 
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30 
to thema trouble that can be of no ſervice to 
our preſent purpoſe. 


But that we may proceed with Order in tbe 
Anatomy of Plants, we muſt conſider each 
part of them one after the other; and thoſe 
Parts are not all at che fame time in a Plant, 
but are form'd ſucceſſiwely ro one another: 
for Plants have not Flowers and Fruits the firh 
Days of their Growth. The Flowers are un. 

der tlie Juriſdiction of Flora, who reigns in 
the Spring; and the Fruits belong to Pomona, 
to whom ** Autumn is conſecrated. 

We will therefore begin with the Seed of: 
Plant, and not leave it till we have brought it 
to beat Seed itſelf. From one Extremity of 
this Interval to the other, we reckon eight 
different things: x. The Seed; 2. the Root ; 
3. the tem; 4. the Buds; 5. the Branches; 
6. the Leaves; 5; the Flowers; 8. the Fruit: 
of earth of which we. _—_—_ —_ 


ee | 
{0 ABTICLE 1. 


2 - The' Seed. 

E Seed &- that which the plante pro 

2 duc for the Propagation, and for the 
| Cllntinuacion of their Kind; and there are as 
many ſorts of Seeds, as kinds of Plants, The 
ſſape and the ſize of Seeds vary according to 
their Kinds; and what ſurpaſſes our Reaſon is 
that large Plants often bear the: ſmalleſt Seeds. 
Thus there is no Proportion between the Seed 
2nd the Plant ic produces. The Seed of To- 
bacco is very ſmall: a common Bean is three 

— 9 hundred 
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A Bean difpected 


AA. The two Lobes. 
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undted times as big; and yet the Plant it pro- 
luces is much leſs than a Plant of Tdbacco.. _ 

'Twere endleſs to take a view of all che 
arts of Seeds; we will thereſore conſine our 
natomy to one: for tho all Seeds reſemble-. 
2t one another in ſeveral things, yet there is 
always ſome Analogy berween them, We will 
pitch upon the Diſſcction or̃ a large Bean, he. 
zuſe all its Parts are more ſenſible, and more | 
ay to be obſerv'd and known,  - |, 

A Bean is cloath d with two Skins, chat. are 
afily divided while the Bean is yet green, - 
'heſe two Skins compoſe what we call he 
Rind, The firſt or ourmaRt. Skin called the. 
wicle ; the ſecond” or. wol. Dan 
he Paronchyma. | 
Ar the thicke@-end Obe Bean, there is 7% 
he ourmoſt Skin a little Hole, fit, for the paint 
pf-2 Needle: and all Seeds, whole Sking arer 
ard and thick, are pierc d in manner; 
ho the Hole in ſome of them Cannot be ſega: | 4 
ithout a Microſcope. 

The two Skins being Glen of, de fodube 4 
Body of the Bean, ng is always divided 1 inn +. 
o two Lebes. There are no Lobes in Corn, 
gut the Seed of Creſſes has three. 1 
Towards the battom ol the Bean A ' 
er a. ſmall Organical Bodyy/whoſe le, 

pact is called Radicle ; becauſe tis the Origin 
the Root. The uppermoſt Part is called. 
Plume, and from thence, ſtoots the Stem. Tbe 
dadicle is likewiſe called the ſeminal. Root. 
The liule Hole tb. ards the thickeſt 
uremity of the R. a ind for the. En- 
rance of ſome „ aqueous: Parts, 28: 
n excite dhe Fei ation that is abſolutly - 
. requiſite 


4 
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requiſite for the Germination of the Sced: 
that is to ſay, to the end that the Radicle and 
the Plume may unfold and' dilate chemſclves 
The Radicle ſhews itſelf firſt, and is already 
grown to be a Root, when the Plume but bs 
3 to lengthen and ſhoot out, in order 10 


— 


orm itſelf into a Stem. 
Dr. Grew, whom we have bithetto follow d, 
will not tale it amiſs if we diſſent from what | 
he adds concerning the Germination of a Bran, , 
when he ſays that the two Lobes conver . 
themſelves into two Leaves. The firſt Fi. , 
gure at the end of his Book ſhews quite the  , 
contrary. The ' Leaves ſpring from the Plume, ; 
as faſt as that lengthens and anfolds itſelf. , 
Let us now conſult the Authors, who by i 5 
the help of the Microſcope have made new diſ. , 
coveries in the Anatomy Fol plants. I believe þ 
nothing can be added to what M. Leewwenboek, ſl 
one of the Royal Society of England. has ſaid WW; 
upon that Subject in his tearned Letters, inii- In 
tuled, Arcana Nature 2 
- This" indefatigable Virtooſo: has found out, 
that the Plant is intire in ſeveral ſorts of Seeds, * 
and may be ſpecifically diſcern'd in each them. 
The Leaves and the Root are there in a diſtin, 
not confus'd Situation. One Seed, ſays he of. 
ten, is a Whole Plant in little: 'tis a Miniature h 
that contains the whole. But let us hear his by 
own Words. He explains himſelf on this Sub- Fs 
ject like a Man, charm'd with the Beauties of Wy 
his Diſcoveries. wh 
There are Seeds, ＋ he, in whith we Lever ” 
eden more diſtinctly til an Acorn or a Filberd, 


tbe Plants fully firm d "Db . their Leaves, their g 
Si rem ROY their Root: whereby we ſee that wiſe 1 
, Nature 


* 


Mil. Each Grain not only contains in itſelf a 
Plant that is to ſpring from it ; but likewiſe a 


white ſubſtance which we call FAR INA, [Meal] 


1% nouriſh the neu bern Plant, till it come to have 
a Root, capable to feed it with the Moiſtures of 


the Earth Beſides this farinaceous Matter, there 
in an oily Humour, to ſupport for @ long time in 


the Seed, the Principle of Life, that animates the 
urle concenter d Plant, which without this vivi- 
fing Oil, without this balſamick Juice, would 
try away and periſh. O the unſpeakable Power 
and Wiſdom of God ! There is no diſtinction of Sex 


in Plants, as there is among Animals, whoſe Pro- 


pagation is continu'd by the mutual Help of both 


Sexes? "Twas therefore neceſſary that for the Ge- 
neration of Plants, the Autbor of Nature ſbould 
ſhus up in each Seed for the benefit of the young 
Plant, whatever the Animals in their Formation 
receive from the Father and the Mother. Excep- 
ing that the Plant only by hong | its Seed per- 
forms the Functions of both Sexes, the ſame Analo- 
oy, the ſame Order, and the ſame Wiſdom reigns 
throughout in both. The Animals that owe their 
Origin to-a Father, find their nouriſhment in the 
Womb of a Mother; and this nouriſhment is be- 
lev d to be imparted to them by the Navel-ſtring. 
In the Bean we were ſpeaking of, this little Em- 


mo of a Plant is faſten d by a ſmpil Ligament to 


the two Lobes, from whence it derives its nou- 
riſhment. ¶ Thus you fee the uſe of the Lobes, 
which change not into Leaves as Grew believed. ] 
When it he Animal is born, the Veſſel thatſupply d 
# with nouriſhment breaks and dries away. When 


the' little Plant has burſt its way thro' the two 
Skins that infolded it together with the two Lebes ; 
W D. when 
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Nature obſerve a. like mechanick Order in all her 


.* 
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When its Root and its Stem bade fort d their Paſ- 
ſage, the ſlender Ligament by which it receiv its 
nouriſhment in the Womb of the Seed, breaks, drie: 
up, and the exhauſted Lobes grows rotten. 

© This Analogy between the Formation of a Plant, 
and the Formation. of an Animal, is yet more di. 


'findtly viſible if we compare a Grain of Seed with 


4 Birds Egg. VVhat the Cock and the Hen fur- 
niſh to the Egg. the Plant alone ſupplies, to the 
Seed, which is nothing elſe but tbe Egg of 4 
Plant. But ſeeing the Plants have no local or pro- 
preſſive Motion, end cannot go to ene another, as 


the Fiſh, the Birds, the Animals of the Earth, the 


| Reptiles and luſects do, the Plant muſt beſtow 


on each Seed the Fecundity, that comes from the 
Father, and the nouriſhment that the Mother af. 
fordi. The Poets, who held that their Gods 
were of both Sexes, would have had more rea- 
ſon to have ſaid fo of Plants and of Trees. 


Leewwenhoek, in another Place, compares the 


Propagation. of Plants with that of Fiſh; Fiſh 


have Eggs, and Plants have Seeds, which are 
indeed their Eggs. There is, ſays he, a per- 
fect Relation and Analogy between them, ex- 
cept that each Plant muſt perform the Functi- 
ons both of the Male and Femalc. n 
Then he adds, that from all theſe Obſervations 
We ought to conclude, that the moſt merciful God, 
the Almighty and moſt wiſe Architest of the waſ 
Frame of the Univerſe produces no more any new 
Plants, nor any ntw Creatures: but that baving be- 
ftow'd on thoſe be at firſt created, as much Fruit- 
fulneſs as be thought fit, he impregnated them with 
all the Plants, and with all the Animals, that were 
to be born in the Succeſſion of all Ages, Thus the 
Plants that are produc'd each Spring, are as anti- 
_ " 087 
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ent ds the World. I ſay the ſame thing too of 
Ani mals: for their young are contain d in tbe 
Mutter, that fills the Seminal Veſſels of the Males : 
and what we call Generation, is but the Producing 
ind Manifeſt ation of an Animal, that God bad 
m d a few days after the Creation of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars. Ex biſce Obſer vationi- 
bus certi eſſe piſſumut, Deum optimam maximum, 
(apientiſſimum hujus Univerſi op; ficem, nullas novas 
producere creaturas, ſed eum ab initio omnia ordi- 
nuſſe, ac feciſſe, ut omnia rite facta, ac adulta 
lantarum ſemina, licet eculis noſtru occultum, ſite 
anſurum, ſibi jam ingenitam habeant, vel in ſe 
ontineant, eam materiam, que principium eſt ejus 
orpor is, quod ſuo tempore ex iis eſf naſciturum, | 
1e per omnia convenit cum corpore, unde origine m 8 
uam tra hit. uod ut in Plantis fit, ita pra certo 
babes, neceſſario etiam in ſeminibus maſculinis om- 
um animalium locum habere, Epiſt. 64. ad Re- 
iam Societat. Londinens. pag. 159. Tom. 1. 
n any thing be more worthy our Thoughts 
han theſe Reflections, that lead a Man of 
dund Reaſon from Philoſophy to Religion? 
ho can behold ſo many Miracles, contain'd 
n the ſmalleſt Grain of Secd, withour confeſ- 
ing thab this wonderful OEconomy for the 
Propagation of Plants and of Animals can nor 
de the Work of the fortuitous meeting of A- 
oms, but that on the contrary, a Cauſe infi- 
tely powerful and wiſe, did at firſt appoint, 
ind ſtill governs this Order and Difpoti- 
"1 buf 
The Fruitfulneſs of ſome Plants is wonder 
Jul.” Grew ſays, that the White Poppy yields 
arty two Thoufand Seeds: bur he made bis "Ha 
omputation on this Suppotition, that this 
1 D 2 Popgy 
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Poppy produces only four Heads ; whereas in 
a kindly Soil it will produce even twelve; 
and then by augmenting. proportionably the 
Quantiry of its Seeds, we ſhall find on one 
Stalk of Poppy no leſs than ninety fix Thou. 
ſand. How ſurprizing ſocver this great in. 
creaſe may ſeem ; yet the White Poppy comes 
not near the Tobacco in Fruitfulneſs. Ray, in 
his Hf. Plantar, lib. 1. cap: 12. pog. 24. tells us, 
that he has obſerv'd that one fobacc Seed pro. 
' * duces a Plant that yields three hundred and 
' ſixty Thouſand Seeds: and then he adds after 
Grew, that the Phyllitis, or Harts-Tongue, 
which is a fort of Maiden- Hair, produces e. 
ven a Million of Sceds. «bv 
The oleaginous Humour that is in all Seeds, 7 
contributes to their Nouriſhment and Prefer: 
vation. The Antients were of Opinion, that the 
Seeds would retain: their Fecundity near forty N dic 
Years: Moriſon will allow them to continue Wicv 
fruitful but ten; after which they grow dry the 
and unfit for Vegetation. Ray confefles he ne. d 
ver made the Experiment on Seeds of above 
five Years old; and therefore he cannot war- 
rant their Fruitfulneſs for a longer time. He 
ſays it depends very much on the manner of 
keeping, them; . and that they muſt not be kept 
too moiſt, for fear they ſhould: grow rotten: 
nor too dry, leſt the moiſture that maintain {9 
and preſerves them, ſhould waſte and conſume 
itſelf: nor too cold, for that will chill and ex- 
ringuiſh the Spirit of Life that is concenter'd 
in the Seed. This Obſervation. is of Ute, Port 
and ſo too is the following. | 
In regard to large Secds, as Filberds, Wal. 
nuts, Almonds, &c. we mult be careful, in 2 
| | ">. "OI 8 
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der to facilitate their Germination and Ve- 
getat ion, that the point of the Radicle be down- 
wards, and the Plume upwards: for otherwiſe 
the Root will be forc'd to turn itfelf afide. and 
to make a half Circle to ſhoot down into the 
Farth : the Stem in like manner will be oblig'd 
to take a compaſs, and to form it ſelf likewiſe 
into the ſhape of a Semi- Circle, that it may 
mount perpendicularly towards the Surface of 
the Earth. Thus Art muſt ſometimes help 
Nature. | 


ARTICLE II. 


The Root. 


HE Root is the lowermoſt Part of 2 
Plant, and is hidden in the place where 
the Seed has germinated. This Root is the Ra- 
dicle grown bigger: 'Tis ofren divided into 
ſeveral: {mall Filaments, by which it receives 
the Juices of the Earth for its Nouriſhmenr. 
In the Root five things are to be conſider'd; 
that is to ſay, the Skin, the Parenchyma, che 
Lignous Body, the Inſertions, and the Pitb. 
1. The Skin is likewiſe the continuation of 
he Cuticle of the $2ed. The uſe of iris to fil- - 
rate the Moiſtures of che Earth, before it com- 


. Wnunicaces them to the Parts of the Root: 


and indeed tis pierc'd wich an infinite num- 
ber of little Pores, that make it as it were a 
ery fine and cloſe Sieve.' , 
2. The Parenchyms, together wich the Skin, 
orms the Bark of the Root. Tis as it were 
york of Spunge, that retains the nouriſhing 
lice, to prepare and tranſmit ĩt afterwards iq 


i ly nqus Bod 
e . 93 3. The 


7 
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ys cotreſponds with the Parenchyma. This lis 
nous Body receives the moiſture, which the Py 
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| 3. The us Body is a Subſtance. whoſ: 
| 8 is more compact and cloſe thar 

that of the Bark; tis perfectly round like: 
Ring ;ʒ · and by the means of many ſmall Fibre, 


renchyma imparts to it, renders it more per 
fe, and feeding irſelf with it, increaſes in 
height and bigneſs. The reſt goes 'to the 
Pearenchyma, and to the Skin, who derive their 
nouriſhment from ait. 

4. The Ixſertions are Certain intertentutes and 
Communications of the Parenchyma, that pa 
ſes athwart che lignous Body, to extend iel 
even to the Pith. Their Uſe is to filtrate and 

bring to its laſt Perfection the Juice with 
which the lignous Body is nouriſh'd, and t 
diftribure it to all the Parts that have need of it 
| 5. The Pith draws its Origin immediately 
fromthe Parenchyma of the Bark. The Juice 
paſſes thro the Inſertions to go from the Bark 
to the Pith, which is im the Centre of th: 
Plant, where: the lignous Body infolds and 
keeps it. The Pith is as it were a Veſſcl into 
' Which the Juice enters, there to ferment and 
purife itſelf : and when it has there recciv'd 
ics fall Perfection, the Inſertions ſerve to di 
ſtribute it duly to cach Part. 

Grew ſays that the Roots of all plants hart 
pith; and Ray ſays that the Roots of Tobacco 
and of the Thorn-Apple have none. Let then 
diſpute it. 

There ars ſome Roots, which 4 Cut'1 
certain way, diſcover Figures that are enoug 

ſurprizing. The Roar of Fern cur obliquch 
= tage an Eagie wich its Wings d 
8 a 
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The Root of Pareira Brava has in its Centre a 


dun exactly delineated, and ſurrounded with as 
many Circles. divided. by Rays, as the Plant is 


Years olds i © 


ARTICLE ML. 


. Zbe Stem. os, 
HE uppermoſt part of a Plant is the Stewn 
which joins to the Root. The place 
where the Stem and the Root join, is called 
the Fund ure. The Stem riſes upright from the 
Root, which is the Baſis ow In Trees "tis 
call'd the Trunt; and in 
Corn, the Stalk. 


The Stem, has, like the Root, a Skin; a Pas. 


renchyma, a Lgnous Body, Inſertions, and Pit h: 


any Man, the ſtructure of the Stem of Plants, 
and the Fibres of the Wood that compoſes 


the Trunk of Trees, tells us he had obſerv'd 
three ſorts of Pores or little Channels in 
the ſtructure of the Wood of different Trees, 


which he had exanin'd with the Microſcope, 
Some of theſc little Vehicles of Communica- 


tion go from the bottom upwards ; others 
crols-wiſe or horizontally, that is to fa 


and a third fore turn round in a Circle to- 
wards the Bark & che Tree. | 


The Uſe of thele three ſorts of Pores is o 
convey and duly diſtribute the nouriſhing 


juices that aſcend from the Root, to nouriſh 


all the Parts of the Tree. That learned Natu- | 
288 94 tat 
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e ſeveral ſotts of \ 


and the uſe of theſe Parts is almoſt the ſame _- 
as in the Root. i 3 
"Leeawenboek, who bad ſtudy'd more than 


N Y, from * 
the citcumference of the Trunk to the Center; 
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raliſt adds, that the Opinion generally -recei- 
ved, that the Bark of the Trunk draws 1ts ali. 
ment from the Root is erronequs: for, ſays 
he, the Bark is nouriſh'd by the Trunk itſelf 
with which it has communication by the 
means of. little Filaments, that are ſomething 
circular; ſuch as may eaſily be ſcen in tbe 
Birch, the Cherry, the Peach-Tree, &c. Cor- 
tices arborum, now ex radice, verum ex ligno, pro. 
duci & nutriri ſftatuo.” Epilt. pag. 20. Tom. 2. 
Thus the Wood of Trees is oply an Infinity 
of very minute Pipes or hollow Fibres, thro! 
which the nouriſhing Juices aſcerd into the 
whole extent of the Tree. Or, otherwile, the 
Trunk is a fort of Veſſcl or Cask, that hin: 
ders thoſe Juices from being loſt or corrupted, 
as Malpighius ſays, by the Intemperance of the 
Air. Fibre lingneæ tubuloſa corpora. = 
* Leeuwenhbeek gives us the Figure of the 
Trunk of an Oak, cut horizontably, where we 
- plainly ſee cighteen Circles very well repreſen- 
ted. The number of the Circles ſhews how 
many Years the Tree is old; that Oak there. 
fore was eightcen. A new ircle is form d e- 
very Year between the Bark and the Trunk. 


Theſe Circle are not equally thick, nor nou- 


riſhd alike; which depends on the Fertility 
: of the Lear: for in 2 Seaſon favourable to Ve- 
getation, the Circle is larger. Quercus babens 
cᷣctadecim circulos, fena clariſima & indubitata 
octodecim annorum; ita ut quolibet amo uno au- 
a N circulo. Epiſt. Part. 2. pag. 13. Tom. 2. 
We may therefore be certain of the Age of 
2 Tree by counting the number of its Circles; 
ſuppoſing the Tree to be Within the Years of 

Stowing: Tis ſaid Oaks you till they arc 
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Agriculture aud Gardening, 4 
a hundred Years old: after which term they 


ſorm no new Circles. We may then ſay of 
an Oak, as the Jockeys do of a Horſe of eight 


or nine Years old, who has no longer certain 


Teeth in his Mouth ; that his Mark is out. 
Belides theſe Circles, there are in the Wood 
of ſome Trees, Figures that are pleaſant to 
look on; and which we admire as the Work 
of ſporrful Nature. In the Miſletoe a Sun is 
cxactly figur'd. In the Willow we find the 
Figure of a Serpent; and if *rwere thought fir 


to carry on theſe Obſervations farther, ſome- 
thing would always be found, worthy the At- 


tention of the curious. 
o RES ERVYATTLO N. 
1. That theſe Circles which we diſco- 


ver in the Trunk of a Tree, cut horizontally, 
are not perfectly round, but always incline.a 


Has will be of Uſe to take Notice. 


lictle co an Oval; fo that the Pith is nexer e. 
actly in the middle. 2. That the Treg is Bet- 


ter nouriſh'd, and that the Circles are chiekeſt 
on the South ſide of it. On the contrat that 
the Trunk thrives leaſt on the North; and that 


che Ray from the Centre to the Circumſerence 


is the ſhorteſt of all. For which there can be 


. tf 
853 - 


no other Reaſon than the Aﬀpe& and Hear of 


the Sun, who dilares the Pores, and the Fibres 
of the Tree, and keeps them in a condition 
eahly to receive the nutricious Juices. The 


part of the Trunk that ſtands to the North, is 


dry'd by che Wind that blows from thence, 


and is always unfriendly to Vegetation. Ex- 


perience confirms this Reaſon : for if we exa- 


mine 


42  CURIOSITTTES of 
mine the Ebony; that grows in the Torrid 
Zone, where' the Trunk of thac Tree is warm. 
ed on all fides alike by the Rays of the Sun, 
we find that the Circles delineated in the Fi. 
bres of the Wood, are all perfectly round and 
+" exactly concentrick ; becauſe in all its Parts it 
b& receives an equal diftribution of the Juices of 
= the Earth. $ Ov a. nf £2,% | 
+, -* This Obſervation may be of twofold Advan. 
k + I rage to us. AE 5 1 
3 1. To teach us that tis of Importance, when 
* Ve tranſplant a Tree, to replace it in the ſame 
* - ſituation it was in before, in regard to the four 
Cardinal points of the World: that is to ſay, 
that we muſt place to the South that ſide 
| of the Tree that grew ſo at firſt :. for if we ex. 
poſe to the North, the fide that grew to the 
- Soarh, the Tree will certainly languiſh ; be- 
cauſe the Pores that were before dilated by 
©, rhe heat of the South, wou'd be ſtraiten'd and 
funk up by the biting Norchern Blaſts, and 
reihe a Paſſage to the alimental Juices; and 
the Pofes that had long been contracted 
95 che cold of the North, would not from 
tba forward be in a Condition to open them- 
ſelves agam to the hear of the South. 
„ 2. The Second Advantage is, that a. Man, 
* Who has loſt his Way in a Wood, or in a Foreſt, 
may xaſily recover it, by finding out the Eaſt 
'- of che Place he is in; which is done thus: 
We cut off a Branch from a Tree, and con- 
ider which fide of ir is leaſt nouriſh'd, and 
* that we canclude, grew towards the North, 
=" aq We turn our Faces that way, and then we have 
the South behind us, the Eaſt on our Right, 
and the Welt on our Left; and if the Place 


% 
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Fe 


| hop'd to receive, ſometimes were in Da 


u Buds are only the Trunk continu'd: < 8 
1 Hethercfore who underſtands the Trubc "i 


The Branches too are the fame thing, fince 
to be Branches. 

Buds, ſince they at firſt were Buds,thac hare 
When the Leaves are folded up, they ſur- 


cording as they can bear it. When they are 
unfolded, they defend the Flowers and tbe 


Grapes, Mulberries, &. which would dry a- | 
way and periſh, without the freſhneſs in which * = | 


* ) * 
1 4 o 
* 
* 
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where we are to lie that Night be Weſtward, 
we turn off to the Left. This comrivance may 
chance ſometime or other to be of great help 
to us, but it is impracticable in the Torrid 


Zone. Maiolus ſays, that ſeveral great Princes 
had loſt themſelves in Foreſts here they were 


b | nNgcr 
of their Lives. Maiol. de Plantis, Collog. 21. 
page 462. * * 6 | 4 * þ bn | <4 1 
AI TI SEE NM D 
; Wor . ' | f 
07 the Buds, the Branches and the Leaves, 


knows what the Buds eſſentially are. 

they are only Buds, that in time are grown . 
The Leaves are not much Hifferent folic | 7 
unfolded: and diſplay'd themſclyves. - Th * . 
round the Flowers, and. expoſe them not to ö 5 


the open Air but by litdde and little, and ac- EY 


Fruits from all harmfulaccidents'; eſpecially the 
Fruits that are-nice and render, as Strawberries, 


the ſhade of their Leaves, preſerves them. | Pr 


1 ©. 
a 


Ws - . CURIOSITIES of 
is not of their Opinion, who vulgarh 
| believe, that Leaves were given to Trees, only 
to furniſh a delightful Freſhneſs ;/ and to hin- 
der the exceſſive heat of the Sun from ſcorch- 
ing up the Flowers and the Fruits. If he be 
in the right this vulgar Error ought to be laid 
fide, and the Opinion of this learned Natura- 
lift ſhould be follow'd. He pretends that the 
Leaves ſerve to concoct and digeſt the Ali- 
ment, and to ſend it well-prepar'd to the o- 
ther Parts of the Plants. He follows in this 
the Opinion af  Malpighius. Nevertheleſs tis 
certain, that as ſoon as the Fruits are ripe, the | 
Leaves drop off the Trees, as if they were of 
no farther ſervice to the Race of Vegetables. 
And under the Line, where the Weather is al- 
* ways hot, the Leaves never fall from the Trees, 
2 becauſe they are neceſſary to make a ſhade: thus 
there is ſome appearance that this is the chief 
{ 
| 


Work, for which they were firſt deſign d. Atileaſt 

this is more apparent to us,- than the Conco- 

 CQijon and Digeſtion of the nutricious Juices, 

© Which ſome are willing to believe. 
ARTICLE V. 

208 ©, The blowers. | | 
F HE Flowers, according to Ray, are what 
is moſt pleaſant and moſt beautiful in 
Plants; but their Beauty, ſays he, is frail and 
tranſient. He adds, that they are remarkabie 
for the Enamel of their Colours, and for the 
Z Regularity of their different Figures: that they 


appear only to uſher in the Fruit, or the Seed; 
and that afterwards they fade, wither, and dye 


away. . 4 
Ws They 


* 
r 1 1 4 
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© They are the Joy of Nature in the Spring. 
They are upon the Earth what the Stars are in 
che Skies. As the Stars are the Flowers of 


Heaven, the Flowers are the Stars of the Earth. 


They are ſo magnificently fer off, that the Sa- 
viour of the World ſcrupled not to ſay, that 
the Ornaments of Kings in all their Pomp were 
not ſo fplendid. Conſider the Lillies, how they 


grow. They toil not, they ſpin not: and pet Salo- 


mon in all bis Glory was not arrayd like one of - 
them, Luk. 12. 28. "a | 
A Flower is compos'd of three Parts ; the 
cup or the Empalement, the Foliation or the 
Leaves, and the Heart, which is likewiſe call'd 
the bottom, or the middle. „ 
1. The Cup is that which infolds the Leaves 
and the Heart of a Flower, while it is yet in 
Bud: and when the Flower is blown, it ſup- 
ports the Leaves, and holds it in a certain Or- 
der, that contributes to the Beauty of its 
r pl TY 
2. The Leaves are of ſo many different 


Shapes and Colours, that the Variety of them 


can not be ſeen in Fields, in Meadows, and in 
Gardens, without admiring the Riches of Na- 
ture. They ſerve io cover the Heart of the 
Flower. re „ 
- 3. The Heart of Flowers is of two forts, 
Some of them are Seeded: and theſe are com- 


pos' d of ſeveral Threads, to each of which 


there ſticks a little Seed; as we ſee in Tulips 
and in Lillies. Theſe Seeds contain aDuſt, which 


charms the Sight, when beheld thro a Micro- 


ſcope. Beſides theſe ſeeded Hearts, there are 
others that are bloomy or flower d: as the bot- 
toms of Marigolds and Sun-Flowers : and theſe 

| are 


4 


4 


2 | A | a | & | * 
46 CURIOS TITTIES of 
are calld- Stamina, becauſe they are thought 
to be compos'd of very tine Hair-like Threads, 

It we-duly weigh the Matter, the Heart of 


the Flower will appear to be the moſt conſide- 
rable part of it, ſince the two others are made 
for that. In that ſort of them that are bloomy, 


there are Flocks of little Animals that live 
there as the Sheep do in the Valleys and on 
the Mountains. By the help ef a Microſcope 


- we can eaſily diſcern theſe liule Infects, toge- 


ther wich a thouſand other wonderful things, 
that are very diverting. 

The Flowers are - deſtin'd to preſerve the 
Infant Fruit, which they cover and defend till 
it has got ſtrength. As faſt as the Fruit forms 
itſelf, the Flower fades away, and drops at 


_ length, when tis no longer ſerviceable to it. 


Tis from Flowers that Bees gather the 
„and the Wax of which they make 


| their Combs, which are always perfectly Hexa- 


onal. Honey relieves: the Sick; and Wax 
s for the Altar. There is no Inſect in the 


VDunixerſe, whoſe Toils are fo uſeful to-Man- 
kind. Their OEconomy is wonderful. They 
who EI t wemſelves Hives of Glaſs, that = 
e 


their Bees work in Ahem, have no 


FE —_ ro repent of their Curioſity : nor can 
blame the Philoſopher Ariſtumac har, who ſpent 


fixty. Tears in contemplating the Polity and 
the Government of their Commonwealth, 
whoſe Balis is chicfly grounded on a mutual 


| Love of one another. . 


ZAR ; 
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n 4 ARTICGLE NM 

f pod 5 1 The Praits. | | 
HE Word Fruit comes from the Latin 
Word, frui, to enjoy; becauſe tis the Part 

e of the Plant that we make ule of for our Ali- 

| ment, | J | an © r 

, An Apple is a Fruit compos'd of four Part; 

the Skin, the Pulp or the Parenchyma ſwell'd and 

bloated ; the Fibres ; and the Core which con- 

' Wins the Seeds, by us call'd Kernels. Belides 

« Wihele Parts, a Pear has one called the Quarry, - 

sach is a little heap of ſtony Knobs. 

lams, Cherries, Peaches, and Abricots, have 


ir 2 Stone inflead of a Core. In the Stone is a 
Nut or Kernel, which is the Sced of Stone- 
Fruits 2 5 
: Filberds and other Nuts have a Husk, a Shell, 
1 and 2 Kernel or Seed. | Wye 


A Grape is compos d of Sn, Pulp; Riese 
and Seeds. F | 4 * * r 4 


\ Fruits are appointed for the Nouriſhment,of M5 


- nouriſh and preſerve the Seed, contain'd Wich.. 
o Dia chem. In the beginning of the World they,  - | 


Were the ſole Food of Men; and *rwas nor till 
after the Deluge that God permitted Noah to e 
4 Nrouriſh himſcif with che Fleſh: of Bealts. Geneſs + P 
9. 3. Fruits nevertheleſs are ſtill the molt agree. 
ble Service of Tables; nor is there any Food. „* 
more dclightfal or Healthy. * ä 
Same Fruits are exceedingly charming. Such 
vas the Cluſter of Grapes brought back by the 
pies, whom Moſes had {cnt to examin the Fer- 
ily of the Land of Promiſe. Two TIE» 
7 ; 5 * Oro 


* 


lien and of Beaſts. They ſerve. likewiſe to 53 


48 CURJTOSITIES A 
forc'd to carry it between them upon a Staf 
They cut down, ſays the Scripture, a Vine Branch, 

"Ih with its Cluſter of Grapes, which two men bore be. 
teen them on 4 Staff. Abſciderunt Palmitom ll # 
cum uva ſus, quem porta verunt in vecte duo vir, 
Numer. cap. 13. v. 23. Philo the Jew ſays it 
was bur one Cluſter: nor is there any thing 
incredible in it. Pliny relates that in Popalonig 
he ſaw. a Statue of Jupiter, made of the Trunk 
of a Vine; whine be corcludes that Trunk 
to have been of an extraordinary bigneſs. He 
adds that in the Inland Countries of Africa, there 

are Vines that bear Cluſters bigger than Chil. 
dren. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 14. cap. 1. Strabo ſays that 
in Margiana, Where Antiochus Soter built Antic- 
chia, they often ſee Vines ſo big, that two 
Men can ſcarce claſp them, and that the Clu. 
ſters of Grapes are two Cubits long. Tradunt 
fape vitis truncum inveniri, quantum duo vin 

* comple; queant, racemum duorum cubitorum. Geo- 

. graph. lib. 11. pag. 360. And if we may give 

F Credit to Aloyſius Cadam, there are in the Iſland 

54 Madera, which is one of the Canaries, Cluſters 

of Grapes above four Hands long, and whoſe 

\ Grapes are as large as a Hens Egg. is cer. 
Rs tain that Paleſtine was then one of the moſt 
fruicfu} Countries of the Earth. Men grew 
there to a proportionable Growth with the 

Trees. Moſt of the Spies whom Meſes ſent thi- 

ther, were ſo terrify'd at their huge Stature, that 

they voluntarily refus'd to undertake the Con- 
queſt of the Country. There we ſaw, {aid they, 

Men like Monſters, the Sons of Anak of the Race of 

Giants, in compariſon of whom we ſeem d but Graſs- 

boppers. Quibus comparati, quaſi Locuſtæ videbamur 

Numer, Cap. 13. v. ult. | 
* h C HAP. 


- a 


path. | 
r CHAP. UI. 
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1 nme explain 'd according to the. new 
Diſcoveries. | yo b 


the means of their Seeds. | 
Plants grow not like stones, but by Intur> 
ſuſced tion ; that is to ſay, the Juices of the Earth 


ſelves into the Pores of the Roots, and are 


Stem, where they coagulate, and unite them- 


u. felvesto the interiour Parts of the Plant. Siones 


en the contrary grow by Fuxte-Poſition, be- 


i cauſe their Growth is only ourward ; new 


o- © Parts uniting themſelves exteriourly to, the 
ve wer.. 7 
is not altogether without e 
Reaſon, that ſome Philoſophers have attributed 


their being nouriſſi d. But not to run 
_ Extreams, I will not aſſert wich Grew; 
that Plants have Entrails, a Heart, Liver, &c. 


i- ¶ but will allow them only to have ſome organical 


at Parts, that are analogical, ihat is to ſay, almoſt 
n- like ſome which we may obſerve in Animals. 
y, The Fibres and little Vehicles that are in the 


of |} Bodies of Plants, are as fo many Veins; and the 
. ¶ Pourithing Juice, which we often call Sap, an- 


ir, ſwers to * Blood. Tis the Motion ot this 
on that cauſcs the Plant to vegetate, Tis this 


p. a E dietious 


on by which Plants and Trees nouriſh 
— 48 grow, bloſſom, and multiply by | 


1 5 in Motion by Fermentation, inſinuate them- 


dawn up by the heat of the Sun into the 


10 Plants an animal Life: for there is a gteat 
— ogy between Plants and Animals in the 


| Agrculur an! a * + 


pr be * Vegetation we Wenne Act. «5 


* 
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5 COCURIOSIFTES. of 
pretious Liquor that makes the Seed germi. 
nate, the Leaves | unfold; the Root and the 
Stem lengthen, the Buds. peep out, the Branches 
ſpread, the Flowers blow, and taftly that form 
the Fruit and the Seed ; but all this variouſy 
in the different Plants, and according to the 
Figure and Diſpoſmion of the Pores, chro' 
which this nouriſhing... Juice paſſes; whether 
t be. that theſe Pores give za; Figure to the 
Juice as it paſſes thro' them; or whether they 
give Entrance only to ſach Parts of the. Juice, 
2s are proper for the Formation of each Kind 
of Plant. Strong Reaſons are given for eithet 
Opinion. The ſirſt has ſome eminent Patron 
but the ſecond ſeems to me to be moſt natural 
And pethaps if we examin d theſe two Sup. 
poſitions impartially, we ſhould find that at 
the bottom the come both to one and the 
lame thing. For in the firſt Hypotheſis ti 
ſoid, that the Pores ſhape their Juices, in like 
manner as the Ajutages, or Pieces of Tin or 
Iron that are plac'd at the ends of the Spows 
df Fountains, make the Water fall like Rain, 
like a Table- cloth, like a Glaſs, or in any o- 
ther Figure, according to the different ſhape 
of the Ajutage. Is not this the ſame thing 2 
to ſay, that the Pores ſuffer no Juices to paſs, 


but ſuch as are ſhap'd like themſelves, which 


s exactly what the ſecond Opinion lays down, 
However it be, tis diſſicult to determin, 
how the nouriſhing Juice or the Sap can riſe 
to the top of the Trees that are ſo high. Ray, 
after having refuted the Opinions of ſame Phi- 
loſophers on this Subject, ſays, that tis ſafeſt and 
moſt reaſonable to believe, that the Sap mounts 
to the Top of the Tree, as Water riſes into Bread, 
| | - Into 


OP ECD OO e r eee -—-= ca vn wr 


imo a Sponge, of into 3 long piece of Clot 
Weikoqw by Experience that if one end 
2 piece of Cloth be laid in Watęr, the Water 
will riſe inſenſibly to the other end of it. In 
like manner the Fibres, and r ſmall tubu- 


of a Sponge, or a Piece of Linnea or Wook 
len Cloth, which are made uſe of to ſiſter any 
Liquors: To this opinion all the Pride of Phi- 
loſophters muſt be / forc'd to buckle; ſor to 


Earth; to the Weight of the Air, to the equal 
Ballancerbf- Liquors; and to the Circular Mo- 
nion of the Earth, will but puzzle and confound 
us; and I have ſo good an opinion of Philo- 
ſophexs, as to be perſuaded, that they do not 
emſelues believe the Doctrine they preach to 
that Subject. 

ri not fo difficult to explain how the Juices 
of the Earth enter into the Roots of Plants. 
The Rain or other Waterings 
of the Earth; this puts the Juices in motion, 
and then the Subterrantan Heat drives chem 


which dilates the Pores oi the Plants, and opens 
a Paſſage for the Juices to mount up into the 
Stem, and into the Branche.. 

n. What I have ſaid of the Heat of the Sun, 


n, its no diſpute- All Men agree that the Re- 


lc ¶ urn hat Planet in the Spring, prepares the 
Plants to receive whatever has been concocted 
and digeſted in the ROots, and in the Earth, 


de during the: Winter: All who admit of chis 


5 ' Conco@ion' and this Digeſtion, will not allow 
d, che Central Fire, to be the effcient Cauſe of it; 
8 7 * nay, 
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ary Veſſcls that are in the Wood of Trees, are 
of tbe: fame Nature with the. Pores.of. Bread, 


have recourſe to the capillary Veſlels of the 


diſſolve the Salrs © 


upwards, after this comes the Heat of the Sun, 


, 


2 CURIOSITIES of 
Nay, many doubt even of its Exiſtence, we 


will therefore ſhew, that there | is on E "thing 
| as 1 Central Fire. led 


OBSERVATION. 


Alex is Fire in the Center of the Karth. 
HE Central Fire manifeſts ir ſelf too 
many ways to leave _ doubr of its 
Eee Ka 

1. It makes ir ſelf be fel in the bot Spring 

and Baths. | 

2. It ſhews it ſelf by four or five Huidret 
Vulcanos, which in ſome Parts or other of the 
World, vomit up Fire, Flames and Aſhes ; 2 
Peſwvins in Italy, e/Erna'in Sicily, and Heels i in 
Jeland. Travellers in their Relations, give : 
Account of near five Hundred of theſe v 
or burning Mountains. 

3. This Subterranean Fire is artified by the 
Evidence of ſuch as work in Merallick Mine: 
© They ſay, that the farther they dig into the 
Entrails of the Earth, the more they ſind a trou- 
bleſom Heat, that Rilf increaſes as they go lower 


- down, eſpecially after they are got four Hun- 


dred and eighty Foot deep. Morinus Relat. dt 
locis ſabterran. pag. 131. 

Stephen de Clave imploys, the firſt Chapten 
of the Second Book of his Philoſophical Trea- 
 tifes, to prove the Exiſtence of this Central Fire, 
and that it is the efficient Cauſe of Minerals 
of Vegetables, and of Animals. 

Bar in his Phyſicks, admits tive ſorts of Fires, 
one whereof is the central. Hie ſays; that this 
ſubterranean Fire, forms the Metals in the 
Bowels of the Earth, where the Sun can have 
Ft | | no 


. 
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ve so eſſect, the Hear of that Planet never pene- 

os WM nating above ten foot deep. Then he adds, 
that whether the Heat of the Sun be volatile 
or pot; tis certain, that Workers in Mines, the 
deeper they go into the Earth, feel the more 
Heat. And according to this Hypotheſis, he 

explains ho it comes to paſs that Winter ſtrips 
the Trees of their Leaves. Whats he ſays on 
is that Affair ſo nearly concerns our Subject, 
that we may not omit to recite it. At the Ap- 
proach of Winter, ſays he, the Leaves drop off 
he Trees, becauſe the Juices are not heated 
nough to paſs from the Roots to the Branches, 

aud berauſe there is not Sap enough remaining 

to nouriſh the Leaves. In Winter, the ſubter- 

anean Heat is driven downwards by the Cold; 
and that Heat, tho” it be far diſtant from the 
tre, has nevertheleſs ſome Effect. It intro- 

Juces it ſelf into the Roots, together with the 
apours-and the Exhalations, It cauſes ſome 

Fermentation ; it prepares ſome Nouriſiment; 
but not being able to drive up into the Bran- 
hes, what i: has begun at the Root; the plant 
cceives not any freſh ſupply of Nouriſhment, 
ll the Sun, ſlrengthening the Central Heat, 
evives Nature, warms the Earth, rarifies the 
fibres, and enables the fermented Juices to 


rs {Wnount up into the Trunk and Branches. Then 
2- Fheſedry Plants no ſooner feel che mild Return 


ff the Spring, which diſſolves the Balſamick 
than they appear adorn'd. with Leaves, 
ki * Flowers. Tom, 2. pag. 194 

This Naturgliſt Joins the Heat of the Sun with 
he Heat af the central Fire, for the Vegetation 
plants, This Concgurſe of the Sun of the 

= TLC E J: 6 Earth; 
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Earth and of the Sun of the Heavens, isdoub. 
leſs the Harmony of Nature, that unites theſe 


2 in the. Formation of Vegetable, 
And in ed; one Patt, which is the Roar; ö 


\ [| 
. * 
* 5. 5 


ih the porn and the other, which is the Stem, 
ſeems to de abſolutely under the Juriſdiction 
of Heaven. Heaven and Earth, | muſttherefore 
mutdally alt each other: 
If the Sun, Rke the Rain, never dehbtrite 
lower than ten Foor into the Earth, '*ris a meer 
Viſion to aſcribe to that Planet the Generation 
of the Metals that are found in the Mines of 
_ ſuch a Depth. Baginns, ſpeaking of a'Mine of 
Silver. in Hungary, fays, * ris five Hundred Cubis 
He ſays, that the Miners. who work in 
it, Ne Griengally incoimmoded- with-exceſſne 
Heats; Tyrodin. Cbymit. lib 2. c f. ad 
_——— — crtifnly the Sun ein have no Influence ſo 
r deep in the Farth; Jt 482; 
| - Ip Saint Romain, allows theſe Tuber en an 
8 2s à thing Hor to be conteſted, but does not 
| place them at᷑ the Centre of the Earth. It can. 
not be doubted, fays he; but there are Fires in 
the Earth.” Tfecla, Ein nd Veſu vi, are in- 
conteſtable Proofs of it. And as there are Fire 
above us, Which are the Stars, there are like- 
wiſe ſome benearth us, which have been kindled 
in the Earth ever fince the Beginning of the 
World; and are the Cauſe of the Heat mat ve 
find in "Mioeral Waters. Seient, PAs; 4 
ch. 14. pag. 272 an’ 273. ene 
Vaulius brings ſix Aug unepts to prove that 
there are ſabrerranean Fires. 1. The Vutcanos 
2. The Echalations and"Smoaks of the Earth, 
3. The Fountains, that are on the Tops of Hills 


4 The hor Baths. + 5. * Earthquakes. * The 
ener 


* 
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nation of Merals and other Foſſils According 


de. 
eſe to him the ſubtertantan Fires are inſtituted by 
es, Nature, and ate the efficient Cauſe of the ſer 


is veral Phænomenons, we but now mention'd. 


m, He ſays very well; that the Sun in the:Heavens 
on having no Effect above ten Foot deep in the 


dre Barth, tis neccſſary that in che Boſom of it, 


7 


fem, 
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has difeover'd better than ali the Philoſophers 
put top erher, the whole Secret of the Genera- 
tion of Minerals To him we owe the Know- 
ledge of this Pyrephylacium, this Treaſure of Fire, 
that is at the Centre of the Earth. There is, 
ſays he, a Treaſure of central Fire, that mani - 
feſts it ſelf by the Vents of the Vulcanos, and 
by the Exhalations and warm Smokes, Which 
we ſee ſteaming out of the Earth. This Pyro- 
phylacium is che Cauſe of the hot Baths, by the 
Exhalations and warm Vapours that it forces 
upwards. When theſe Exhalations convey them- 
ſelves into any cold Cavern of the Earth, they 
reſolve info Water, and form Fountains and 
dreams. They giſſolve likewiſe the merallick 
| E 4 Iuices, 


o 


f 
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Juices, and contribute to the production of 


Minerals, Ce. Enis Pyrophylacium ſub terra cen- 


trale ef, unde quaque per pyragogoe: canales, ex. 
1 re enate igneos diffundit. Hos Hydro- 


| " phylaciis impaetos partim in thermas diſponit, par. 


tim in vVapores attenuat. Qui concavorum Autro. 


rum fornicibus illiff, frigore loci condenſant in aqua: 


'  Wenique reſoluti fontes riueſque generant: partim in 


I 


alias diverſorum mineralium ſuccis fatas matrice; 
derjvati in metallica corpora coaleſcunt, &c. Mund. 
ſubterran. Tom. 1. lib. 4. ſ. 1. cap. 2 & 3. None 
of the Ancients have argu'd ſo rationally on 


this Philoſophy. © © | 
1 e that of this Treaſure of central 
re are form'd the Cataract, of fire ; that is to 
ſay, the ſubterranean furnaces, that ſerve, 1. to 
form, melt and purify the Metals in the Boſom 
of the Mines, as in fo many Crucibles made by 
Nature. 2. to diſtill in the Cavities of the Earth, 
as in ſo many Alembicks, the mineral Subſtan- 
ces, in order to ſend up towards the Surface 
of the Earth, warm Vapours, and ſulphurous, 
aluminous, ſalt, vitriolous, nitrous, Ce. Spirits, 
that tbey may impart their medicinal Virtues to 
Plants, and to mineral Waters. At fight of this 
all- wondrous and all-divine Order, which was 
cſtabliſh'd wholly for the Good of Man, can we 
do leſs than cry our with the royal Prophet; 0 
Lord, How manifeſt are thy Works !_ In Wiſdom haſt 
- thou made them all; the Earth is full of thy Riches, 
Palm ioz. v. 25. Icould not conclude thisOb- 
ſervation concerning the central Fire of the 
Earth better, than by this judicious Reflection 
of Herbinius. De Cataract. admirand. Mundi, lib. 
2. Diſſert. 1. cap. 14 pag. i. 
* e ee eee ee 10. Thus 
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Veſſel, he left it a long time expos d to the Air, 


* 
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+ Thus you ſee how the nouriſhing Juices en- 
ter into the Roots of Plants. The ſubterrancan 
Fire drives them to the Stem; and hen they 
ate there, the Heat of the Sun performs the reſt, 
by drawing them up even to the Ends of the 
Branches; either becauſe it dilates their Pores 
and their Fibres ; or becauſe it ſubtilizes the 
Matter of the Juices, reducing them into Va- 
pours and Steams; or rather becauſe it does 
both at oncge. „ 
There is one thing not to be queſtion'd in 
the Vegetation of Plants; which is, that there 
are none but what come from Seed; tho 
the Antients were of Opinion that ſeveral Ve- 
getables were produc'd without it: 'Ray too 
holds with them in regard to imperfect Plants; 
as Sea · Weed, the ſeveral Sorts of Coral, Muſh- 
rooms, Truffles, and Ground Moſſes. And even 
as to perfect Plants he inclines to the Opinion 
of the Antients. The Miſletoe, which comes 
by Chance, ſeems to him to decide this point; 
and he doubts not but Virgil was in the right 
Quale ſolet ſylus brumali Frigore Viſcum 
Frondevirere nova, quod non ſua ſeminat arhos. 
* Eneid. lib. 6. 


| F But let us leave him, and ſee what Malpi- 
bias ſays of it. He being deſirous co know the 


Truth of this Matter, made the following Ex- 
peximent, which determin'd his Opinion con- 
cerning ir. He put ſome good Earth into a 
Veſſel of Glaſs, and cover'd it with a fine Lin- 
nen Cloth, ſo that nothing could get in bur the 
Air, the Sun, and the Rain: thus being certain 
that the Wind could convey no feed into the 
the 


\ 


_ .* theſe Words. Tu nitorivas that 
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the Sun, and the Rain, and there never grew 
| the leaſt Appearanceof a Plantin it. From thence 
he concinded that no plants are produc'd with. 
our Seed. 
But nothing can be more convincing in re. 
| gard to this Affair, than what is related of the 
Experiments bf A. Tournefort, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, where we find 
almoſt all Plant, 
come from Seed: and tw to be preſum d, that thoſe 
. "feed ij unknown' to us, nevertheleſs Proceed 
- from Stad; but that the ſmalinefs of it makes it 
inperceptible. Tbe Antients aſſure us that Fen bas 
yet the Modern, after baving muturely 
conſider d the Diſt that fticks on the Back of the 
Leaves bave diſcover d that to be the Seed.” "Twas 
belit/d thas the ſort of Moon wort, on which ſome 
Chymiſts fer fo high @ value, bad no Seed: Howe. 
ver ti now allow d to have ſome, but ſo ſmall that 
- it cannot be perceiv'd wit bout a Microſcope. The 
Modern: bave diſcover d that Oak-fern- bas ſeed, 
and Grew has found ſome likewiſe on the Boe of 
the Leaves of Havts-tengue, Moreover ti now al- 
lou that the Herb Adder, tongue, and the Mai- 
den hair ' of Montpellier come from feed ſo ſmall, 
that it can ſcarce be perceiv d. To theſe we add 
the red Coral, becauſe "tis likely that the little Em- 
bryo't, whichove ſee on ſeveral 7hi s taken from the 
bottoms F the Sea, proceed from ſome Seed, fallen 
from tie Milk that is conthin d in the little romd 
Rnobs at the end of the Branchen. The Herbs Or- 
chis and Opbris, Flellebore, Winter-green and Choak- 
weed, have all of them Seed, but ſo ſmall that it can- 
not be perte iv d. Such too in all appearance is the 
Seed of Muſhrooms. Memoirs of 39, June 1692. 


pag. 106. 107. 108. W 
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To krplain the whale Courſe uf the Vegeta. 
tion of a Plaut, wo will pirch on that of a large 
Bean, of which. we gate the Anatomy in the 


Ground, and not |eave.# tilt has produc d a 
plant, not till that Plant be adotn'd wih 
Flowers, and loaded with Beans welt 
ſrhoꝭ there he nat 2 perſekt Agalogy berwenn 
2 Plaht that come from a Bean and àn Oak 
that comes from an Acorn; wie ſſialbß heverthe- 
leſe haw a Glimpſe of i the Method of Nature 
in tie Production of: an Oak, hen we know 
theway the takes; in the Vegetation of a Bean, 
Nature obſerves fo uniform. an Ohconomy in 


me whole. She has but one ſort of Organs, 
and Obſertes the ſame Order in the Genera- 


399 2 $0611 87 us 


a moiſt, Earth after the Verna 


we 


Juice Mich which the Earth is impregnated. 

This fwelling is occation'd by the Fermentation, 
whichi the Humidity; that foaks in at the little 
Hole, of which we have | 


Bady» of the Bean. Then the Skin muſt ne- 
ceſlar ilyaburſt, to give way to the Dilatation ot 


being thus open d, and the Chains broken, the 
_ | ©Rodich>pittces into the Earth, and the Plume 
| lengthens and ſhoors upwards. This firſt Ad- 

vance is call'd the Germinat ion, which is only 


| qSwcling, cans d by the Fermentation in gs 
| 12 | | arts 


foregoing Chapter. We will put iti into tha 


Al het Works, chat: ſhe is the. ſumt throughout 


{4 pets nw So inen 4, 
Animals. „ Ain: 


i ln Be V egitetion of « Be ® an : 
an! This little Body, — EE; N 


Equinox, 
—— filling it ſelf with tlie vivifying 


poken, cauſes in the 


he Body that enlarges it ſelf. The Prifon 
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. Parts of the Bean. This Germination is the 
firſt Accidenc'\chat happens to the little Plant, 
concenter'd-in the Body of the Seed, whoſe 
Parts {well almoſt like a Spunge in Water. 
2. The Plume not having fo far to go to 
raiſc it ſelf up to the Surface of the Earth, na- 
lows that Route, and the rather be. 
cauſe its Point ãs upwards. Moreover an Earth 
s — — is light and eaſy to 
£ In ſhorr, — the Dews, the Air, 
2 = the Rain; that continually agicate the Sur- 
| of Barth, opens ready Paſſage —— 
and court it to riſe upwards; which too 
haps it does, becauſe the Parts that com 
are more volatile, more ſublimated, and if I 
may uſe the Expreſſion, more ſpirituons. than 


— Parts that compoſe the Radicle, which 


ſcarce is grown a Root, ducks Ptume becomes 
inſtantly a Stem. lein 


growing a ſort of Filament in a ſtrait Line, 
' whichriſcs up proportionably, as the Heat ſub- 
limates the nouriſhing Juice, and puſhos it up- 
wards. This Filament is the Stem, to the end 
of which, the ſublimated Sap flows in great 
Quantity; and there are form d the Knots and 


Buttons, from whence ſoon ſpring forth Leaves | 
and Branches. 


4. From theſe ſmall Buds, chat are com- 
| pos d of a Matter haſtily driven up by Fer- 
mentation, and condensd by the freſhneſs of 
the Air in the end of the Branches, ſpring the 


Flowers, vhich the more theSulphureous Matters 


abound in the Sap, ate the more variegated 
in their Colours. Theſe Sulphureous Barts be- 


_ what is moſt ſubtil in che n. — 
ount 


15 


3. In the Heart of our youn Plant we ſee 
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— without difficulty to the Extremity of 
the Branches, where they coagulate themſelves 
in order to give the Flowers that lively and 
beautiful Colouring, which is always their 
o chief Merit, and ſometimes the Deſpair of the 
. moſt skilful Painters. W 

g. Theſe ſulphureous Matters that compoſe 
the Flowers, having but little Confiſtence; are 
ſoon devour'd by the open Air, which deſtroys 
thoſe frail and ſqueamiſh Beauties. The Flower 
fades and dies away, becauſe a little tender 
Button, which it had for ſome days protected 
inſt che Aſſaults of too ſharp au Air, robs it 
its Nouriſhment, which it retains all to it 
ſelf feeds on it, grows, and becomes more 
hardy. This Button is the Infant Fruit, that 
ſucceeds the Flower, and gives Death to that, 
tom whenee it receiv'd its Being What 1 
here call'd the Fruit of the Bean, is a — 4 
| which-ar the time of its Maturity, is filld with , . 
| four or'five large Beans, like that from whence ©. 
| ſprings the Plant, which we have ſo exactiy 
deſcrib d. ; 

6. The Death of the Plant, according to 

the uſual Courſe: of Nature, proceeds from | | 
the want of the precious Balſamick Juice, which | 
makes all Plants germinate, ſwell and grow. 
This want of Sap may be owing to the Soil, 
which being exhauſted by former — — 
is no longer capable to produce any thing; 

may likewiſe proceed from the Plant it ha, 
whoſe Pores, both of the Stem and Root, be- 
ing grown too dry by the great Heat of the 
Summer, cannot open themſelves again to ad- 
mit the nouriſhing Juices. The Plant,” grown 
— wither' d, is unfit for the Functions of 
. f Vege. 
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:-and thus there is no Remedy 
dat must — dure ropit ie Mori, 
a Gehrgic. lib. 3 3. N n | l 
- Theſe Principles being premis d. "is als to 
ciplain all ckat happens to the Plants of our Cli. 
mate in the different Seaſons of the Year, 
t. In Spring, the whole Race of Vege. 
tables, that lay benumm'd;-and as it were in 
a Lethargy, during the Cold of Winter, which 
congeal'd the Juices in the Pores of the Earth, 
or that rerain'd them in the Roots, awaken and 
cron themſelvtswith Leaves and with Flowers: 
becauſe the Juices of the Earth, and the Nitre 
of the Air, blended with the Rains, the Hail 
and the Snow; melt themſelves, are fermented by 
the Heat of the Sun that comes near us; and 
by this Motion are diſpos'd ro mount from the 
Roots to che Top of the Plants, where they 
form new Leaves and neẽw Flowers. 

2. In Summer, we ſee ſevcral Planes; ow 
— and dy away; becauſe the Heat of that 
Seaſon is 24 ſo violent, that it gives the 
Juices of the Earth too quick à Motion which 

' cauſes them to mount with ſo much precipita- 
tion, from the Roots into the Stem, and from 
the Stem into the Branches, that they ſtay not 

there long enough to coagulate themſelves, 
Beſides, the Pores of the Branches grow wider 
by the Qnickneſs with which theſe Juices pals 
thro them; ſo that they can no longer retain 
them; and thus the Plant dies:for want by Ali 
nn. 

> Thus du our in his General Hiſtory of 
Antego, has obſerv d, that in thoſe Iflands every 
thing Springs in the Winter, and the Fields are 
cloath d with Green: but that on the contrary, 


moſt 
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moſt ol the Plants dy in the Summer, and the 
Leares drop from the Trees: the Exceſs of Heat 
producing in thoſe Iſlands the ſame Hed, that 
the Exceſs of Cold does in Europe. 

z. In Autumn, the Leaves and Brukcs fall, 
becauſe the Heat of the Sun growing daily lets, 
2s that Planer removes tarther from us, the 
Juices cannot riſe up as they were wont : and 
the Leaves and Fruits, for want of baumecta- 
tion, grow dry and fall 11 46 03 93 : 

4 In Winter, the Trees are in a face of In. 
action, and give no Sign of Life, becauſe they 
drau their Noutiſhment from the Juiees of the 
Earth. Now the cold of that Scaſon coagu- 
lates theſe Juices, and cloſes up the pores of 
the Trees: tis then no wonder that Trees, 

deprivd of hat animates and gives 
them Life; ſhew no viſible Mark of the Func- 
tions of Vegetation; nor that they appear in 
that ſhameful Naledneſs, of which Vogt oaks 
in his fecond Georgick : 

'' Brigade C Jens Aal, decuſſit Baer, | 

There are ſome Trees that loſe not their 
Verdure in Winter; and theſe are they we call 
Evengreens : as the Yeugh, the Holm, and the 
like; whoſe Leaves are of a more firm conſi- 
ftetice.; ; and that are better able ro endure the 
Winters biting Colds, Orange trees too are ſtron- 
ger, they bear Flowers or Fruits in all Sea- 
ſons ; and are never depriv' d of the delightful 
Ornament of their Verdure, during che ſcvereſt 
Froſts. Happy the Cimates, where the Trees 
are never Hript oOfetheir Leaves, and where 
Nature maintains an Eternal Spring!“ St. Au- 
guſt in. ſuys· Very well, that the Iſland Tl in the 


es -preferable to all the 2 „ 
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of the Earth, becauſe the Trees there alway; 
preſerve their Verdure. De Civitate Dei, Lib: 11, 
cap. 5. The Inhabitants of the Torrid, Zone 
have the Pleaſure not. to know what our Nor. 
thern Froſts mean. The. great Diſorder that 
the Violent Colds of Winter cauſe in Nature, 
whoſe beauteous Face they ſo piteouſly de. 
form, makes me ſcruple to prefer our Climate 
before that where the ſultry Heats of Summer 
are ſcarce to be indur d. Tis charming to ſee 
the Trees always cloath'd in their green Attire: 
but Cuſtom and Uniformity perhaps will ren. 
der it leſs agreeable; fince they ſoon make the 
beſt Things ſeem dull and inſipid: we love Va- 
ricty, and the Change of the Scene is pleaſant, 
Beſide the Taſte of Men is ſo inconſtant that we 
Cannot yet be certain of what they love: It may 
be too, the moſt Judicious have not yet agreed 
of it within themſelves. © © 
eſippus relates a very remarkable thing, 


Nie fays, that in his Days there was in the Pro. 


vince of Memphis, a Turpentine Tree, as old 
as the World: that ir was one of the. Trees 
which God made on the third Day of the Crea. 
tion; and that during the five thouſand Years 
it had n there, it had never loſt its Ver- 
dure one moment. eAgeſip. lib. 4. cap. 23. This 
was a long · liv d Tree: let us now ſpeak of 2 

Plant of a ſhort Duration. * 
Ariſtotle, after him Cicero, Boecace, Cardanu 
Scaliger, de May, and lately Swammerdam, tran- 
ſlated by Tbevenot, have all ſpoken of the Epbe. 
mera, a little Inſet ſo call d, becauſe it lives 
but a Day. This Creature is born in the 
Morning, is in all its Perfection at Noon, and 
dies in che Evening. We ſee it fly Song the 
3 5 vers 
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Rivers towards the End of Jane. Thus the 
Courſe of its Life is ſixteen Hours. Tis a 
Child in the Morning, a Youth at Noon, and 
Old in the Evening. Ephemeras mane Puer, 
meridie juvenis, ſenex veſperi, ſays Cardanus. 
Tis not only ſome Animals that live but a 
Day; there are Plants likewiſe of no longer a 
continuance. What can betteg deferve the 
Name of Fphemerus, than the Gourd of which 
the Holy Scripture ſpeaks, and which liv'd but 
a Day. The Story of it is in the laſt Chapter 
of the Prophecy of Fonah, verſes 6 and 7, 
where tis ſaid, that the Lord God prepar d a 
Gord, and made it to come over Jonah, that it 
might be a Shadow over his Head, but when the 
next Morning roſe, the Lord ſent a Worm which 
{mote the Gourd, that it witber l. 


. n — 
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CHAP. Iv. 
What the Sap, or, as Naturaliſts call i, 
the nouriſhing Juice of Plants is.” 


TP Here are ſome Naturaliſts, who ſcruple 
not to ſay, that Water only is the Nou- 
nikmenr of Plants. Tis my Opinion, ſays 
Ray, and by the Experiments I have made, I 
know'it'to be true: And Sharroc has given us 
a Catalogue of the Plants, whoſe Suckers he 
had made vegetate in Vials fill'd wich Water, 
where they ſhot out to a Miracle: their Names 
are as follows, the Female Balſam Apple, all 
the forts of Mint, Penny royal, Houſe-Leek, 
delf- heal, Water. Creſſes, the red - flower d Mea- 
” F « dow 
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dow Trefoil, Perriwinkle,. Dorias's Wound: 
wort, Golden Knop, Mallows, the Cherry Bay 
Tree, the Water Germander, Starwort, Mo. 
ney-wort, Allheal, and Mother- wort. 

Ray doubts not in the leaſt, but Sbarroc, if 
he had made the ſame Experiment on ſeveral 
other Plants, would have found in them the 
ſame facility to nouriſh themſelves, and «f 
ſhooting out Roots in Water. The reaſon, 
ſays he, is, becauſe Water is not a meer and 
fimple Element; but contains many ſmall he. 
rerogeneous Bodies, and eſpecially ſaline Par. 
ticles. + Aqua enim non eſt ſimplex & purum Ele 
mentum, ſed multas heterogeneas particulas pre- 
ſertim ſalinas in ſe continer. Hilt. Plant. lib, i. 
cap. 17. pag. 3 f. | RE” 

Water alone cannot be the Aliment of Plants: 
And Ray ſaw very well that ſomething more 
was abſolutely neceſſary, ſecing he adds that 
Water contains ſome ſaline Particles: But I am 
of Opinion that what he ſo poſitively aſſerts is 
not always true, and that there are ſome Plants 
to Which Water alone is ſufficient for their 
Nouriſhment. CAD nth $a | 

Indeed, the Sap that nouriſhes Plants, is not 
Water only. It has been diſcover'd that this liquid 
ſubſtance is found ſcaſon d with a nitrous Salt, that 
is diffus d in the Air, and upon the whole Sur- 
face of the Earth. Doubtleſs it likewiſe oſten 
contains ſome ſulphureous, mercurial, bicumi- 
nous, vitriolous, tartarous and metalliek Parts, 
of which the Earth is generally full. Theſe 
mineral Subſtances remper themſelves. in the 
Water, ferment, riſe; up in Vapours and Steam: 
and are receiv d into the Pores of the Roots for 
the nouriſhment of the Stem and Branches 
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| Ii likewiſe certain that ſome very ſubtil Parts 
che Earth mingle themſelves with ir, and chat 
they impart their TLaſte to the Plants, as we 
find by Experience in certain Wines, and in 
many Legumes and Fruits that have a Tang of 
the Soil where they grow. 
of Regis ſays, There is a general Experiment chas 

evidently proves, that Plants nouriſh themſelves not 


Earth. We know that the Fields which we ſow 
every year, grow lean by little and little; and tho" 
1, they arc water d with Rains as uſual, they fail to 
have the Fuices that are requiſite for the Nouriſh- 
\ WW ment of Plants. Inſomuch that after they have born 
Crops for frue or fix Tears, they muſt lie fallow for 
one, or be manur d with Dung, Marle, &c. to re- 
fare their fertility. Thus in my Opinion, beſides the 
Water, there is à certain nitrous Salt, ſcatter d on all 
the Surface of the Earth, which being melted by rhe 
Rains, 9 the Faices of the Earth into a Ferment a- 
tion, ſo that the moſt ſubtile of them are rais'd . 
1 cD,jↄ Nouriſhment to the Plants. 

And to this I add, that this Sap is the Effect 
of divers Fermentations, that are made in the 
Earth ; for the Underſtanding of which the Ex- 
periments of Chymiſls are ot great Help to us. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


metimes an acid Salt mingles it ſelf with 
an Alkali: from which Mixture refulks 
a Fermentation, and very ſenſible Hear. Thus 
Pirit of Vitriol and Oil of Tartar have no 
varmth apart; bur mingled together, are lur- 
« Nerizingly hot. | 


EY 2. Some 


mw EL 2 only ; but alſo with the Fuices of © 


Fortis, it will not produce any Motion. But 
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2. Sometimes a volatile, or a nitrous Sal, 
mingles it ſelf in the Earth with a ſulphureou 10 
dubſtance. From which Mixture procecds an ch 
Efferveſcence, that puts the- whole in Motion; 
from whence there riſcs up an Infinity of — 
ſubtile Particles. ſy 

3. Sometimes the Waters chat glide in the 0 
dinuoſities of the Earth, meet with Sulphur or 5 
Lime, which they ſer on Fire. From thence if ; 
riſe Steams and Exhalations that are moſt pro- s, 
per for the Nouriſhment of Plants, and to pro: N ge 
duce the Variety of charming Flowers, and dH ef 
ſavoury Fruits, that are ſo grateful to the chi 
Senſes. 

4. Sometimes Nitre mix x'd with Spirit of Vi. 
triol, makes a Smoak ; and the Vapours tha 
"ſteam from thac Compolition, are viſible. 

5. Sometimes Spirit of Nitre mixt with 
Pewter, cauſes a vehement Heat. 

6. Sometimes there needs but two Drope of 
Water to make ſome things that were befoit 
without the leaſt Action, bubble up, and to pu 
them into a violent motion. If by little and 
little we pour upon Steel the ſtrongeſt Aqua- 


if we mix with the Aqua- Fortis only two drops 
of Water, that Mixture will bubble up in an, 
inſtant with great Vehemence. Thus too Agua 
Fortis with Pewter makes not any Motion; 
bur if we add to it fome Drops of Water, i 
will ſtir it up to a very violent Ebullition. 

Theſe Experiments give us an excellent Id: 
of the Conflicts and Fermentations that hap 
pen in the Earth, when che Rain comes to by 
netrate it, | 


Wc 
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Who can conceive the different Combina- 
ny that reſult from the various Mixtpres of 
ſo many Salts as are diſpers'd in the Boſom of 


the Earth, when the Water comes to diſſolve, 
and put them into a Fermentation? How ma- 


oy different Saps, how many ſeveral nouriſhing: 
juices muſt thoſe Mixtures produce for the Ve- 
i getation of plants? 
This Sap i is a Proteus, that takes al forts of 
c Egures. It changes it ſelf into Leaves, Flowers, 
rut, Wood, Pitch, Gam, and Roſin; and all 
0 Wl theſe things vary according to the difference 
o of Plants,” whole Kinds are innumerable: Bur 
ne this is not all; nor, may we ſo ſoon leave to 
enumet ate the Wonders, which the Author of 
f Nature/never ceaſes to work in the Kingdom 


of Vegetables. ul; 
If we purſue this Sap in its * ( I- 
dle kiltration through the Pores of Plants, we 
ſhall-diſcover its many wonderful Changes. It 
becomes ſtinking in Garlick, and in Onions; 
odorifetous in Pinks and in Jeſſamin; a deadly 
u poyſon in Aconite and in Hemlock; an Anti- 
nat dote in Anthora, and in Rhubarb; bitter in 
„ Wormwood,! and Coloquintida ; bart Su- 
ut gar Canes, and in Licoriſh; ſharp or ſtyptick in 
pi Gooſherties; and in Lemons; cold in the four 
auf seeds of Gourd, Citral, Melon, and Cucumber; 
14. Hot in che four Seeds of Anois, Fennil; Cum- 
nin and Caraway ; Cathattick in Sena, and in 
M Agarick; ptarmical, carminative, ſudorifick, 
diuretick, Jan what not, in an Infinity of 
cl other plants, whoſe Names I 1 not, much 6 
leis their Virtues. 
There is no part of Vegetation, in u which che 


1 and ** of the Sap more cla im 
E 3 our 


* 
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our Admiration, than in Trees that are graſted 
Nay more; in Gardening, and perhaps in Na. 
ture, there is nothing comparable to the Art of 
Grafting. Cicero firſt ventur d ro fay fo. Ne 
. Confitiones modo deledtant, ſed etiam Inſitions, 
ibas nibil inuenit Agricultura ſolertivs. De 
RPR nn en 
Without Grafts and Scutchcons our Fruil. 
Gardens would be of ſmall value. We ſhould 
he reduc d ta content our ſelves with the Fruit 
that Hazard, or the Climate gave us. We 
ſhould be depriv'd of a world of Pleaſures that 
the Invention of graſting has procur'd us. The 
wiſe and retir d Perſons, who go to breath the 
pure and innocent Air of the Country, find in 
grafting, and in the Culture of their Trees, the 
moſt delightful and moſt chriſtian Recreation, 
perhaps oi any upon Fart. 
is ſurprizing, that we know. nat to whom 


Ve ae Oblig d lor a Secret, Which is the chic 


Ornament, and the Riches of our Gardens, and 
the moſt Innocent Pleaſure of good Men. Ther 
pbraſtus tells us a meer Fable concerning it; the 
ſame Tbeophraſtus; who firſt writ of Plants, and 
who on his Death-Bed fo bitterly complain d 
of Nature; for having given ſo long a Life to 
| Stags, and to Ravens, While Mankind liv'd ſo 


ſhort a time. This Philoſopher ſays, that 2 


Bird having eaten a Fruit, let fall by chance 
the Stone of it into à Clefr that was, in the 
Branch of a Tree, and that the Sap of the Tre: 
having join' d it ſelf to the Kernel of the Stone, 
. it fix'd it ſelf to it, germinated, and grew like 
one of the other Branches. Pliny tells us ano- 
ther Story, no more to be depended on than 
this. He ſays, that à careful e 
| <8" :3 Pa 1 
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paliſado d in his Garden with Stakes of green 
wood; and to prevent the lowermoſt Ends of 
them from roiting fo ſoon, he bethought him- 
ſelf to drive tbem into Trunks of Ivy-Trees, 
that grew along on the Ground, quite round 
his Garden. Theſe Stakes, ſays he, meeting 
wich the living Sap of the Ivys, drew from them 
a very good Nouriſhment, and ſprouted out 
as if they had been Planted in the open Ground. 
Agricola ſedulus caſam ſæpis munimento cingens ; 
qunmimus putreſcerent ſudes, limen ſubdidit ex Edera. 
At ill vivaci morſu apprebenſæ, ſuam ex alieno 
fecere vitam; apparuitque truncum eſſe pro terra. 
RI Nat, lib. 17. cap. 14. This is all we know, 
oriirgther. we ſhall know nothing of it: for 
what;Theopbraſtus and Pliny tells us looks very 
like Fable. | 1 | 
is certainly true, that 2 Graft is the Tri- 
umph of Art over Nature. By this Secret a 
Tree changes its Kind, its Sex, its Head, juſt 
as the Gardiner pleaſes. Of an Almond-tree 
he males a Peach-tree. He changes the Quince 
into the pcar. He forces & # Thorn to produce 
Cherries; and the Almond-tree to bear Plums. 
Virgil ſays more than all this. By this Inven- 
tion, ſays he, Men have confounded and mix d 
the Kinds of Trees, to make them bear Mon- 
ters of Fruits. They have grafted Vines up- 
on Nut, and upon Olive- Trees, that they 
might have unctuqus Grapes, They have 
grafted Apple: trees on Aſh trees and Planes; 
Cherries upon Lawrels, Cheſnuts upon Birch; 
Oaks — and the Walnut on the Hazel. 
The: Philoſophers, Who were ſo attentive in 
cantemplat ing the Works of Nature, were a» 


ſoniſh'd ro find among the Race of Vegetables. 


f4 new 
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new phænomenons, for them to explain Such 
are theſe Maſter-pieces of Art, Who gets the 
better even of Nature herſelf, compalling her 
to give us new Kinds of Fruit: Even to that 


© Depree, adds Virgil, that we' ſte the Swine Icrancl. 


* the Aer bat Beate from Elms. 
hi 10,64. + 
vb, vero ex fats nubis aybutus „sl; 
Et fteriles Platani malos peſſtre volentes: 5 
a Caen fag, ornuſq; incanuit albo 
Hire uri, de BY Fregere ſub ulmis, 
dos nne lib. 2, 


2TH the Sip tha i is « the » Gauſe of all hiſs: in 
comp nkile Changes; or rather! *ris:that 
alone which transfigures and conceals itſelf un. 
der ſo many different Forms. This Sap in the 
Trunk f an Almond Tree produces a Fruit 
that is hard and dry, but ſo ſoon as it enten 
into the Scarcheon of a Plum-tree, that ĩs ino- 
culated into that Trunk, it ſuddenly changes 
is original Diſtination, and forms a Fruit of 2 
tender melting Pulp, of a (weet and” ſugary 
Juice, of an exquiſite, and ſometimes of a per- 
fum'd Taſte!'© This Sap in the Trunk was the 
noutifhing/Juice of an Almond; and in the 
Scutheon is the next moment the Aliment of a 
Plum. This Sapy coagulated in the Trunk of 
an Alinond-tree, would be an Almond; this 
very Sap, c congeaPd a Urtle higher, in the Grat 
of a Peachtree, is'a peach. What a Change 
is this in ſo fhorr=s ſpace of Time, in ſo ſmall 
a diſtance of Place ! By this ſame Art it is, that 
the acerb Sap of a Wilding becomes ſweet 
and delicious, by paſſing#thro' thee Grafy of 4 
Beurre, or of a ae dons . 
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» Pliny mentions a Tree, which he ſa at Tibur - 
upon which were inoculared ſo many different. 
Grafts, that it bore at the ſame time all ſorts of 
Apples, Pears, Nuts, Figs, Grapes, Peaches, &. 
. be adds, that. the Tree did not live long: S 
ie brews! fut vita. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 17. cap: 
16. \Baptifa Porta ſays, that he had ſeen a 
Tree; which he cald b, Honour and Delight of 
the! Garden, Where: it grew: and that it bore 
Grapes and all ſorts of Cherries without Stones 
| together with Peaches, Oranges and Nuts: and 
: ſdhat it always bad Flowers or Fruits. Magis 
N lib. z. cap. 19. pag. 164. Boyle tells us that 
he had ſeen upon an old Apple Tree, three and 
rwenty ſorts of Grafts of different Apples, and 
that moſt of them bore Fruit. 
All this is wonderful, and ĩnexplicable. How. 
ever I will do as the Philoſophers, and ſpeak like 
ſeveral of them, who will always have ſome- 
thing to; ſay upon every ſubjedt: For to be 
wholly ſilent, would be to ad but ill the parc 
of a Man, who undertakes to explain to others 
what he often comprehends not himſelf: Hear 
therefore. what I have to ſay: When we ſee 
that the Sap, which has glided ' thro! the Vehi- 
cles af q Wilding, enters into thoſe of the graf- 
ted Branch; we ought to believe, that this Sap, 
which had diſpos d itſelf in a certain manner, 
4 it enter'd into the Root of the wild Stock, 
diſpoſes itſelf in another manner, when it en- 
ze | ters into the Pores of the grafted Branch; which 
is the Cauſe that the Fruits are well taſted, and 
at retain ndthing of the Acrity of the Savage ſtock, 
et || thro' which the Sap at firſt paſs d. This was 
4 not difficult to ſind out, and yet it belongs — 
NL Ink een tl rn Phi- 
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10 — Hall ve * of the Sap of the 
Vine ⁊ :Þamtan not that which trickles from it 
when ĩt weeps in the Month of Merch; but that 
which in September is the ſweeteſt Pleaſure of 
of the Vintage. P. I. Sachs has compos'd a 
Volume of above ſeven hundred Pages, intitul'd 
AMpELOGRAP HTA, to deſcribe the Ex. 
cellence and wonders of the Vine. P. A. Ca. 
nonberias Has written a like Treatiſe upon the 
admirable Virtues of Wine. He omits nothing 
that either the antient or the modern Poets 
have ſung, to celebrate the divine Vertues of this 
charming Liquor: But three Words that the 
Author of the Book of Zecleſtaflicus ſuys of it, 
are more energetical than all char EnchuGaſn 
or poetick Fury could inſpire into the Favou- 
rues of the Muſes. ine rejoices! the Heart. 
Num let i ficut cor. "Ecthe f. cap. 1 f. v. 20 
This fays all in little? Canonberiut con- 
demns ſeverely the excetlive'uſe of Wine, and 
eſpecially blames thoſe who provoke others to 

drink. He declaims with all his Might againſt 
thoſe drunken/Carches, which fore, who know 
not how to imploy their Time, compoſe on 
co excite others to Exceſs in Drinking. 
Tie quotes one end an er 905 * be- 


gins-thas*: * 1 
fs. 1 M907 w. 1:41 Ya Ant Ra 
Mavrunggecimds: gene 5 — we Fan C50 
Bibat bis, ter, A Etre Rege, et gro Papa, 
Bibat ſemel, et M ie wvinum. ſme adus: 
Diner Wit r in Pando. Ei pro Pape, & pro Rege, 
e bibat Herar, "© Bibe vinum fe Rege; 


Ad udn nemo! ſerus: 1. Hae ana oft Les Bacchica, 
 Bibgt fe, bibat ib, Bibentiums Joes unica, &c. 
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'Tis of theſe ſorts of Songs that encourage 

Drinking, that the Prophet Iſaiab ſpeaks when 
he ſays; The Lute and the arp, the Flutes and the 
Drum, and the moſt delicious Mines are found in 
jour Feaſts ; you have no Regard to the liark of God, 
and you conſi ider not ſhe. Works ' of bis Hands. 
Chap. 1. 12. VG A * 

'Tis not enough to, A* What gap is; there 
ſemains beſides a great Diffic ulty, which tis 
of Importance to explain. Tis allow d by all 
that the Action of — is petform'd hy 
means o the Sap; but they are not yet agrecd 
concerning its Motion in Plants. The Anti- 
ents; believ d that it mounted 


culaly | 
thro” the; fibrqus Tubes of the Root and of the 


dem, and that thus ät convey'd itſelf to the 


Ends; of the Leaves and Branches. But our 
Modern Naturaliſts have diſcover'd that the 


Sap, mounts and deſcends ſeveral times, before 
it.coagulates andichanges itſelf into any vegs- 
tative matter : they call this Flux and Reflux of 
the Sap, Circulation; and affirm chat the Sap 
circulates in Plants, as the Blood does in Ant- 
mals. De Ja Quimtinie conteſts this Circulation, 
and ſays; 1 can not imagine either ben or Where 
this Circulation begins: and] (en either theNeceſſity, 
nr the Uſe of it, + In Point of Rivilotpphy Men 


of Honour are not believ'd on their Word: we 


will therefore bring ſome 9 Proots 
e this Circulation, 47 50 


it 


2 he \CURIOSIPEDS oo, 


L FT: * 


OBSERPATION. 1. 


The Cireulation of the ur in Plante _ d an] 
_ demonſerarett : 


E are ale d by Geral Enperimens 
that the Juice with which Plants nou- 
ah chemſelves, after having mounted into the 
Stem and Branches, for their Nouriſhment and 
Growthy deſcends into the Root, that it may 
=.” mount iagain with new Juices into the upmol 
©. Parts of the-Plants: and this Motion is wha 
"AS wakes che Vegetation; "becauſe in this Circu. 
lation the j uices Subtilizeand coagulate them. 
ſelves, take a Conſiſtency, and become a folid 
Body by corporifying themſelves with the Plant, 
The Nati, call ihis Motion Circulation; 
becauſe the Sap eirculates in Plants almoſt in 
the 1ſame manner, a8 the Blood circulates in 
Animals ficſt diſcover d the circula. 
4ion-of che Blo in Animals; and Malpig bin 
the Circulation of the Sap in Plants. The Ex. 
ꝓeriments on which n is 9 7 
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put ſome of the Roots oply in Wa. 


ter: you will find that the roots which are not 
14 in the Water, will nevertheleſs keep themſelves 
—_ alive and grow: which they could never do, 
'$ if the Water which riſes into the Stem, did not 
fall down, and impart itſelf to the Roots that 
are not in the water. Therefore there are 
he” * , a Vehi- 
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chicles in Plants, to reconvey towards the 
dots, the Juices that were mounted up into the 
gem. Now this Motion of mounting and de- 
ſcending to mount again, is what we call 
irculation. ur . oc ce 
2. When we cut off the Bark from certain 
Trees, we find that the uppermoſt part of ir 
is thicker and better nourith'd than the lower- 
moſt. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Jui- 
ces, as they return towards the Root, - find 
themſelves ſtopt there, nor can go any farther, 
by realon of the Solution of Continuity, which 
they meet with in that Place. Therefore the 
Sap . deſcends, and by conſequence there are 
Vehicles: open to_reconvey it from the Stem 
to the Root. O NGNK! r 10 hi 074 

3. It has been obſerv'd of milky Herby; for 
Example of the Sea-Spurge, that if we bind 
them hard with a Packthread in the, middle of 
the Stem, there will be a Tumour and ſwelling 
ure. Which could not be, it 
the Juices that riſe up from the Roots, did 
not return thither, and were not ſtopt in their 
Return by the Ligatur- e. 

4 When we can by chance find; a Tree, 
whoſe Trunk grows from two great Roots, 
one of which is uncover'd about a foot and a 
half, we may make an Experiment that will 
undeniably prove the Circulation of the Sap. 
We cut the Root that lies naked to within 
four Inches of the Ground, ſo that the Solution 
of Continuity may hinder the Juice from 
mounting, and from imparting itſelf ce the 
Top of this Root, and to the Trunk, Never- 
theleſs the year following, that part of the Root, 


which remains join'd to the Trunk, will ſhoot 
Hirte | forth 


* 
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forth Leaves and Branches. This Produgigſl | 

cannot come from below, becauſe there i; wil 

Communication with the Earth: it muſt ther, 

fore proceed from the Juices, which flow bag 
from above toward the Roots. And this Fly; 


and Reflux of the nouriſhin 

Circulation in Queſtion. - 

F. We know that che Sallow, the Vine, th; 

Bitch, the Ofier, the Goosberry- Buſh, an; 
ſeveral other forts of Plants, ſhoot out Roots x 
the End of their Branches, when they are lad 
into the Ground. There are therefore Pores and 
little Vehicles to convey towards the Root, the 

Sap that enters at the End of the Branches. Thi 

Experiment leads us to others, that are ſtrong 

Proofs of the Circulation of the Sap in Plants. 

I we lay in the Ground the End of: 
Branch of any of the Trees or Shrubs we haue 
mention d, it will rake Root. If afterwars il 
we cut off this Branch intirely from the Tree, 

and ſticł the other End of. it into the Ground, 
that End will take ot likewife. While both 

Ends of it are thus in the Ground, it forms the 
Figure of a Bow; cut the Bow in the middl: 
and you will have tœo diſtinct Trees, each of 
Which has a Root: which proves beyond Dil- 
x that there are Veſſels from Top to bottom 
For the Deſcent of the Sap, as there are from 
dottom t Top for the Aſcent of it. 
Upon this Principle a very curious Experi- 
ment was made, and ſutceeded to Admiration. 
*Twas this, Cut off the End of the Root of a 
Tree, when the Sap is in Motion to mount 
upwards, and ir wilt diftill more Juice by that 
Root, than at the end of a Branch, cut off to- 
wards the Top of the Tree. The reaſon of 


g Juices is th 
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highy3s 5v6det ; becaule, as, ihere mount 
greater Quantity of Juice above the Root cut 
of, fo proportionably more too will fall down; 
and by conſquence the Evacuation Will be grea. 
<3 tation 

Fr wil perhaps be thought that Philoſophers 
only meddle with theſe” 
and that. none elſe concern themſelves with 


= 


„ 


chem 3*buc we have an Inſtance of the contrary 


5 


in the perſons of the Elector and Electreſs of 
Brandenburg, who took great Delight in ſeeing. 
the like Experiments made in their own Lands; 
where this, of which we were ſpeaking, of 
un the uppermoſt End of the Branches of; 
Trees, has been much improv'd. For Conan 
tinus Hugeniui teaches us, that they had carry 
theſe Experiments ſo far, as to Plant whole 
Trees, the Branches downwards, and the Ropt 
upwards ; and that thoſe Princes often diverted 
themſelves ro ſee fa Metamorphosis unknown! 
o the Antients] the Branghes..cha ; 


- 


G s..Ct 1 they 
ſelves into Roots, and the Roots hechme Bran. 


of 


a 
9 22 


ches; Which he thus explains in his Letter 
December 17. 16 405 to Leeuwenkoek. A 
I cannot, Sir, ſufficiently praiſe your 
ble Induſtry to diſcover Secrets in Nature, which, 
were but little known to the Antients, Have 5 
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Rooty.afe nent the Sky, and grow ont into Brat. 
chgx. | This is performs d on Linden Trees. 
Gardiners have not been able to bring it to paſ; 7 


- 


but I Fnow it has ſucceeded; and I Dave Authors. | 


100 eopſiderable to doubt of the Truth. I mean the 
Elegor of Brandenburgh, and bis la Wife, who. 
being here ſome years ago, aſſar mt,"that the 


bad in rler en Lands ſeveral of ib, inverted 
SE ] : 5 f | 


ts of Experiments, 


indefatig 5 


ever heard of Trees planted upſide down, ſo that t - 
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Trees, 
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Trees, and that they thriv'd much better than th 
other. Neſcio an unquam noveris plant are Arbe 
inverſas ; adeo ut Radices ſub Calo in ramos excreſ 
cant. Tilias dico. Hat ęnus Hortulani mei i 
| efficere non potuerunt, Sed ejus rei Auctor nimi 
gravis eſt, quam ut de ea redubitem. Is nempe fu 
ante aliquos annos ſereniſimus Elector Brandcebur. 
gicus, qui buc venerat cum poſteriori ſug uxi: 
quique ambo ſerio mibi affirmabant, multa ſe earm 
arborum experiments in provincijs ſuis habere, que 

latitudine multo pre ceteris eminebant, &c. 

© Leeuwenkoek communicates this Letter to the 
Royal Society of England, and gives them a 
Account of the Experiments he himfelf ha 
made for Twenty years paſt, on the Vegetation 
of theſe, inverted Trees. In the Month dt 
April 1686. I made my Gardiner, ſays he, 
plant a Linden in this Manner. The Root ws 


An the Ground, but not deep. The Branches and 


the Head of the Tree were there likewiſe, and 
to hold them faſt down, we made uſe of Hook 
-of Wood. In this Situation my Linden wa 
at the ſame time planted at both ends; and 
the Trunk lay about four Inches from the 
Ground. In April 1688. I found that the 
Branches had ſhot out many Roots. I cut al 
the Branches two Inches in the Ground; and 
having pull'd up the Foot of the Tree, Where 
the old Roots were, I rais'd it upright in the 
Air, and ſupported it with a ſtrong. Fork, that 
the Wind might have no Power over it. The 
26th of May, I was pleas'd to find that the old 


* 


Roots had ſprouted out above a hundred But 
tons; ſome of which being already open, 
.form'd green and beautiful Shoots. - Since tha 
time this Linden being us'd to that Situation, 
| at . | Pel- 
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performs all the Duties of a good Tree; ha- 
ving,. as I may ſay, willingly ſubmitted that 
its lt Roots ſhould become new Branches, and 


chat its old Branches ſhould change into new 


Roots. This was the Metamorpholis it made; 
and. if this Experiment does not demonſtrate, 
that there are fibrous Tubes in Trees, for the 
Sap to mount and deſcend equally, I know ' 
not what Demonſtration is in matter of Phy- 


licks. 


ſo that the ſame Juice paſlcs ſeveral times thro” 


all che Plant, going from the Root to the. 


Branches, and returning from the Branches to 


the Root, thto Vehicles, which the modern 
Naturaliſts term circulatory, ſome of which 
ſerve to convey the Sap that riſes, and the 


others to reconvey that which deſcends, 


Experience has convinc'd us that theſe cir-. 
culatory Pipes are in Effect of two ſorts, as is. 
Demonſtfated by the following Experiment.. 


EXPERIMENT... 


* 
* 


. 
$ 


Thus we ſee that the Sap circulates in Plants; 


* 


* 


ine. a7 m M de 
E we take a ſmall Branch of an Elm, and cut 
it ſo as to fit two Tunnels to its two ends; 


we ſhall find that the Water which we pour 
into the Tunnel at the uppermoſt End of the 
Branch, will paſs thro' and fall down very well. 
It we, pour in afterwards any Spirit of Wine, 
it will not paſs at all. On the contrary, it you 
pour Spirit of Wine into the Tunnel that is 
at the Jowermoſt End of the Branch, it will 
work it (elf in perfectly well, and convey ic 


{lf thro the little Vehicles, by which the Juice 


mounts from the Root to the Branches: and if 
G you 
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you afrerwards put in any Water, it will not 
paſs ar all. Which evidently proves that the 
Jaices, which mount from the Roots to the 
Branches, are vety ſubtile and full of Spirits. 
and that the Juices which deſcend, to be again 
concocted, digeſted and fublimated, are more 
groſs and aqueous. a 
When we are thus acquainted with the Mo. 
tion of the nouriſhing Juices, we ſhall be able 
to give the Reaſon of certain ſurprizing Phe. 
nomenons, that may be obſerv'd in Plants, and 
that have given fo much trouble co Philoſophers, 
Among thefe I place what is vulgarly ſaid, that 
there art Plants that love one another. and that 
rake Delight in growing together; while other 
hate one another, and cannot ſuffer each others 
Neighbourhood. This the Naturaliſts, who 
liv'd in the Days when Men gave nar them. 
ſelves the trouble to enquire into the Nature 
and Reafan of things, ' plat'd among the oc. 
cult Qualiries, and call*d' ir Sympathy and Anti- 
pathy. But now we have diſcover'd the Nature 
of the Sap, and the circulatory Veſſels, by 
which it mounts and deſcends, tis eaſy to Phi- 
lofoptiize on chis Subject. As for the Diſco- 
vetics I mentipn'd, we are obligd for the 
Knowledge of them to the learned Malpigbius 
Nas, Ray, Grew and Leenwenbecłk; and they 
in a great Meaſure to the Help of their Micro- 
ſcopts. n od 
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4 Concerning the Sympathy and Antipathy of Plants. 


e nE antient Philoſophers ſaid many weak 
things concerning the mutual Love, and 
reciprocal Averſion of Plants. They always 
had Recourſe to the pompous Terms of Syn- 
yorby and Ant ipathy, as to a ſpecious Aſylum, 
to ſhelter and conceal their Ignorance. Ac- 
cording to the Naturaliſts there are ſome Plants 
that love one another, and that live: together 
With all poſſible Delight: and others, that can- 
not ſuffer one another, and whoſe Neighbour. 
hood is alike deſtructive to either. My Lord 
Bacon, Chancellor of England, laugh'd at theſe 
pretended A verſions, and imaginary Friend- 
ſhips : the whole Myſtery of which, according 
to that great Man, is no more but this. Two 
plants, who nouriſh themſelves with the ſame 
fort of Juice, hurt each other extreamly by too 
near 2 Vicinity. To ſhare between them the 
Food that was ſufficient but for one, throws 
both of them into a languiſhing condition. 
Obeft vicinia, alters alteram fraudante. And this 
4 ische Anripathy. On the contrary, two Plants, 
ey that require for their Aliment, Juices that are 
'0- I wholly different, vegetate and flouriſh together 
perfectly well. Plante indolis non unins, & ſucco 
diverſo alendæ, amica conjunctione geſtiunt. And 
2 Sympathy. Sylva S lv. Cent. 5. n, 480. 
t. 

But the Myſtery being thus unvail'd by ſo 
3. Rain an Explication, Philoſophy is brought 
down to the Capacity of all Men; its Credit 

mn | G 2 dimi- 


OBSERVATION II. 
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diminiſhes ; and with the common People ir 
loſes the Reſpect due to ir. Be it as it will; 


let us proceed and ſay, that according to Bacon: 


Principle, there is a Sympathy between a Fig. 
tree and Rue. They never quarrel about their 
food. The Juice that agrees beſt with Rue, 
ſuits not the Fig-tree's Palare. And therefore 
that good Intelligence between them will laſt 


for ever. 


There is a Smpathy berween Garlick and Ro- 
ſes. A Roſe requires an odoriferous, and Gar- 
lick a ſtinking Juice. Nothing therefore can 


hinder che Roſe from thriving in the ſame 


Ground with Garlick: the laſt of which will 
not make War with the firſt to rob it of its 
Suſtenance. Nay more ; when the Roſe has 
Garlick for its Neighbour, it produces fairer 
and ſweeter Flowers. | 
On the contrary, there is an Antipathy be- 
' Roſemary, Lavender, the Bay-tree, 
Thyme and Marjoram, which when planted 
together cannot but much impair and preju- 
dice one another; becauſe they all require the 
like nouriſhing Juices ; thus when they are 
Neighbours, they ſtarve one another, and vi- 
fibly fall into Decay. 4 ä 


There is a raging Antipathy between Cab- 


bages and Cyclamens: berween Hemlock and 
Rue, and between Reeds and Fern. Theſe Plants 
bear ſo terrible a Hatred to each other, ſays the 
Jeſuit Kircberus, that two of them cannot live 
together in the ſame Ground. Their Con- 
flicts are ſo obſtinate and cruel, that one of the 
two muſt periſn; and often both one and the 
other of them wither in an Inſtant, and die a- 
way for Gricf: Adeo ſævas Luctas ineunt, ut 1 
| | trum- 
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trumgite viribus deſtitutum mareſcens contabeſcat, 
Att. Magnet. lib. 3. cap. 2. pag. 494. This 


could believe there was ſuch Animoſity and ſo 
deadly a Diſcord among the Race of Vegetables. 
philoſophers perhaps ſometimes put on the 
Buskins of the Poets to puff up and ſwell their 


the Deſtruction of the Plants that hate each o- 
o. ther, which is, ſays he, becauſe there exhales 
from the Body of certain Plants a Vapour, a 
Steam, an ill Breath, which is diſpleaſing and 
ne nauſeous to the others; and that when a nice 
in nad tender Plant has the misfortune to be with- 
is ia the Reach of the noiſom ſmell of a ſtinking 
s Flant, it fades immediately, and loathing 
er it, dies away: Plante enim, ſive vapore, ſive ex- 
balatione certas quaſdam Spbæras cauſantur, intra 
quas alie conſtitute alterant. Thus he explains 
the Antipathy of certain Plants. But I am ra- 
ther of Bacon s Opinion, who aſeribes the Ruin 


of an Aliment of which it had need. Gemini 
enim pradones terram inſident in mutuam perniciem. 
Smile quid dicitur de Arundine atque Filice, utra- 
que ſucculenta, alteraque alteram fruſtrante. Idem de 
b- I Cituta e. Ruta, quas vebementes ſucci trabaces vo- 
nd re liceat. Centur. 5. n. 492. This is ſaying 
ns ſomething ; with which right, Judgment and 
he Ml found Reaſon are farisfy'd ; and by it the 
ve big Words of Sympathy and Antipathy are 
n- brought to nothing. There is no more Anti- 


he pathy between two Plants, than between a 


he N couple of Maſtiffs, who fight and worry one 
2. inother for a Bone, that each of them has a 
„Mid to have. The occult Qualities of the Pe- 


83 nig; 


' is what we call an irteconcileable Hatred. Who 


Style. This learned Jeſuit gives the reaſon of - 


of ſuch a Plant co its Neighbour's robbing it 
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ripateticks, or to uſe the Expreſſion of Kirche. 
Tus of the Philoſophical Populace, ut Plebei Philoſs. 
pbi opinantur, have nothing to do with the Mat. 
ter. Every one underſtands this Philoſophy 
of Bacon, becauſe rrue/Philoſophy is eaſily un. 

derſtood by all the World. And indeed why 
ſhould it not? Seeing, as St. Anthony ſaid very 
well, the great Book of Nature, which con- 
tains but three Leaves, the Heavens, the Earth, 
and the Sea, is open for all Men alike. 


1 0 
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That we may end our Obſervations with 
ſomething uſeful and practical, we ſay after 
Bacon, that whoever would have the Plants of 
bis Garden to thrive.well, ought to avoid pla. 
' Cing together ſuch as nouriſh themſelves with 
the fame Juice, Thus I would never Plant the 
Aromatick Plants in the ſame place. The Ca. 
Martick ſhould nar be together. I would pan 
the bitter, unleſs 1 had a mind co make Trya, 
if 1 could not, by having them together, in. 
creaſe or diminiſh, cheir good or ill Qualities 
This Thought of Bacen's opens the way to: 
great Number of very curious Experiments for 
Gardening, that might be of uſe and advantage 
co Phyſick. Evites oportet herbarum vicinian 
godem gaudentium ſueco. Sin efficaciam berbæ ex 
tenuare libeat, conſultum alias ejuſmodi in prexim 
ſungere, ut exileſcat wirtus, Cent. 5. n. 489. 
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Te Mation of the Senfitive Plant explain d: 
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7 8 reaſonable t believe that Campanella 
never heard of this Plant, which is like. 
Mie call d the Chf Plant, becauſe tis no ſoon. 
er touch d than ane up its Leaves, moves 
ſelf haſtily, and ſcems to fly away: If he had 
known, this Plant, he wou'd not have fail'd'ts 
have, call d it, not only a Zoopbyte, that is, a 
plant -Animal, but even a very Animal in all 
is Forms. He wou'd have triumph'd; and 
75 ot le, and the Perpateticks muſt have been 
e wk 


* 


| Before we enter upon explaining'the Motion 
-this Sen/tive-Plant, we miſt Eonfeſs, that the 


*f 3 


'% 


ak. 38. not eaſy, ; 2nd that when we have done 
qur-utmoſlt, all we can fay of it will fall far ſtiofe 
atDemonſtrarion. We are convine'd within hur 
ſelves, that this Plant has no more ſenſe thank 
Cabbage: but Nature has conceald from ws 
the Cauſe of che ſuddain Motion of this Plant, 
don the leaſt Touch; and why the ſame thing 
does not happen, when we touch à Cabbage, 
ige or any. other Plant. ONE eee 
an This being piemis d, we muſt obſerve, that 
not only the ſeveral forts of the Senſitive Plant, 
im but even ſeveral Leguminous Plants that have 
oppoſite. Leaves, as the Sen ſitive has, ſeem to 
wither at the leaſt Cold. During the Cool of 

the Night, they join and fold in their Leaves, 

till the Sun, being return'd on the Horizon, 

i has warm'd the Air, This is literally true of 
. Senftive, which all this Sammer I Have 
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call'd the Lazy. Plant, becauſe it never opens 
its Leaves We! timeafrer Sun-rifing. This 
Plant is more. or leſs wither'd, as the. Night is 
more or leſs cold. tis in the ſame Condidon 
in Broad Day, if we do but touch it. Its Leaves 
ſeem a little Faded, and clos d up iu a mournful 
Manner, juſt as we ſee them every Night. Thus 
the Cold and the Touch produce the fame 
Symptoms in this Plant. Either of them dries, 
and makes it contract its Leaves; and both 
Produce the ſame Contraction, or ſhcinkin 
of them up. Therefore if we can but a 
cover how Cold is the efficient Cauſe of this 
Motion, of this Contraction, and of this ſort 
of drying away, twill be a means of helping 
us to know: how the Touch, either with 
the Hand, or with the Help of a Stick, can 
work the ſame Effects, which we behold with 
admiration as often as we touch this Plant. 
vel imagine that the Senſitive being truly à Plant 
of-ſo very a nice and tender Complexion, thut 
ahe leaſt ſharpneſs of Cold pips and pi inches it 
xo, death; as they who give cham elves the 
rouble to raiſe up the Seeds of ir, know very 
well it muſt neceſſarily follow that the Cold 
contracts its Pores and its Fibres ; ſo as ro make 
the vaporous Juice, that maintains and pre- 
ſerves the beautiful Verdure of its Leaves, re- 
tire, and drives it down towards the Root, 
This Juice, which fill'd and ſwell'd the cir- 
culatory Veſſels, being diſſipated, the Plant muſt 
undergo the ſame Fate, which towards the 
End of Summer, for want of proper Juices for 
its nouriſhment, never fails to overtake it; its 
Leaves muſt wither, contract, and cloſe chem: 
kclves up. Thus when \ we read before a Fire, 
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| fo: ofa Book drawriback, for want 


iſture, which che Fire has diff pated. 
7 this Contraction of the Senſtive· Plant de- 
lroy the Structure of its Pores, and the Diſpo- 
ſtion of its Fibres, ſo that the Juices, which are 
driven” down towards the. Root can riſe again 
10 worte, nor return to their uſual Channels, 
the Plat dies; as it muſt always do the firſt 


* ts in Autumn. Feννιο © 
lam vf opinion that the ſame thing happens 
when we bur touch the Senſitive: the Motion 


and ſhaking of the Stem and the Leaves make 
the Jutces retire towards the Root. And in- 
deed ve may obſerve, that meerly to touch them 
will hot always produce this Effect: we are ve- 
often Oblig a5 to ſtrixe the Plant ſomething 
artly, ſo = to make ir ſhake very much, o- 
roads the Juices will nor evacuate the Pores: 
The ſirfldain Retreat of the Juices cauſes the con- 
tactiorrof the ſmall tubulary Veſſels, and by con- 
ſequetice oceaſions the drying of the Leaves, and 
the Mot ow by which they ſhrivel up; till fome 
few moments "her when the Juices riſe up a» 
gain, the Leaves unfold as before, and recover 

their former Vigour. | 
"Ray Argues on this subject moch Aer the 
ſame Mapner. Senſe, ſays he, is · ſo far the Lot 
and portion of Animals, that Philoſophy makes 
it their Specifick Diſtinction. Nevertheleſs 
there are fome Plants, in which we obſerve a 
lively” Appearance of Senfe. Theſe ſorts of 
Plants we call Senſitive, cop, and chaſte, becauſe 
they turn aſide and retire aſſoon as they are 
touch d: from whence ſome have concluded, 
that all Plants are not void of Senſe: and by 
ed o r their Aſſertion, we en 
3 ver 
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{elves $0,4,great nonplus: for how: can we er 
plain i m 2 mechanick Manner this Ach 
ing Motion of the tue - Plaut? Is it not 
eat like the Motion of che Lungs, Which 
erte S and dilate themſelves, when chey att 
an 0 555 e fall and contract themſelves 
e out? The cold Air 


bg, Leaves of peu to — 
perdaſ 5 ene i ue, | q up; 
to * ON 


ehe ppearance pada tha 
2 8 7 the Seu/ative-Plant, compreles 
acezes, together: the little Vehicles that 
eg And chen the Leaves, the 
e even; the Stem itſelf, being 


aa dee Mater 2 5 ld them gnph cou 
oY: 4 C dd ar ple <0 Ah 
alt _— Chaſicy 


: — enim pateſt, 4 5 tam 
. ontrahat,,.. G, \eondenſer;, caramgu 
worum fiſtot ;, ny: Tos, conerahits G coll collabaſ. 
Wo faciat. 01 * ne Mea. Bag 
| 978. T3436 
We ſes 4 like Þban deppen in che Roſe of | 
Serico: when tis full of Juices tis mare open 
an Phanta commonly are; when the Humi- I « 
WW dicy is evaperated. It, cloſes and curls. itſelf up 
- | in a ff urpriaing Manner. When, tis quit 
3 ſbrivell d vp, put the Root into lukewarm 
Water, twill open, unfold, and dilate itſelf 2. 
gain, proportionably as che Humidity reaſcends 
Y its fore into 175 Branches. 2 his can 
e brought to — ſoon, in a plant chat has 
been Fifteen Fe aug dy, as my Naß of Ferien 
an which I made the Experiment pas been, it 


ought ro n much ſooner in Tig Pl Plans 
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ane another. Then cutting a Pear er an Ap- 
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the-Contormation of whoſe Parts has not 
AP Klorder d and confus d by lying dry 
ſo long. They om d to 


who. axe, not accuſtom d -t 
chele Phyſjcal Speculations, find it diſicult to 
give, credit to theſe ſo; ſuddain Motions and 
Changes in Plants, we will therefore endea- 
your o convince them of the Truth of it; and 
make their awn; Eyes the Judges whether we 
wile, with them or nat. Let them try the 
fallowing ent borrow'd from my 
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HIS not to be imagin'd how much Alte - 
4 zation and Motion a little Moiſture cau- 
ſes in à Plant, that is even dead and out of 
the Craund. We muſt ſee the See rede be- 
fore we can believe it, And, ſays Bacon, we 
will cake it from Jugglers, who ſhow Legerde- 
min Tricks, and ue much admir d by the 
Vulgar, who are caſily impoy'd. on. Tis this. 
When any thing is loſt in, a Family, and any 
one is ſuſpected to have taken it, the follow- 
ing Stratagem is made uſe of, to make him 
confeſs the Fact, and reſtore what is loſt. 

They take, the Beard of a wild Oat, while 
ie yet greeniſh, aud twiſt it in the Shape of 
a little Croſs, which. they give to the Perſon 
they ſuſpect, and of whoſe Guilt they ought 
to have ſo ſtropg à Preſumption, as to hold 


Place of Evidence and Demonſtration. They 


give dikewiſe: to the reſt of the Family little 
« lies, but made of Wheat or Ryc-Straw, or 
Hay: fo that all the Croſſes be near like 


plc 
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| 1 into ales; they bid eyery one flick hi 
ofs into the Apple, declaring that his who 
did the Thefr, 'will- turn rou ſeveral times, 
Thar they. may thruſt them in the more eaſily 
they 7 2 Hole with a Pin, where every one 
has a mind to ſtick his Croſs; and each is 2 
liberty to chuſe the Place he pleaſes. No 
ſooner”: re the Croſſes ſtuck in, than the linge 
Beard of ** Oat, growing Senfible of the 
Moiſture; begins ro'move; untwiſts itſelf, and 
turns round f veral times, to the great Aſtoniſh 
ment of the Spectators. . e 1 6 Cent. 5. 
* bs 6 
"20 oc not exactly cranſlated Bn, bur_have if 
rather put another Experiment in the Place Ml 
of "his, which is confus'd,' intricate, obſcure, Wc: 
and capable ta give credit to the Superſtition, 
The Virtuoſo s make uſe of this Oateti Beard, 
to ferve as 4 Hand; or Neadle ro theif Hy. Nus 
rometers, which are little Inſtrumentꝭ made 


Re Die to ſhew the ſeveral Degrees of the I, 
Moiſture and e of che Air. 5 
,. 
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The Method of driniing the: Fuics: fon . 
Flaute: and the Uſes 41 252 


HE Juices of Plants 2 are one bf he kichel 

25 Fonds of Phylick: Minerals and Ani- 

_ are nor of ſo great Help to ir; and fupply 

it 2 mah with Remedies 2 — 
the diſſerent Diſeaſes ro which Men axe ſubject 

| Theſe J uices, which are chard Blgod 1 carer 
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ah, by which they are nouriſn d. Accord- 
ingly it has been diſcover d, that there are 
ſuces, 1. Aqueous, 2. Vinous, :3> Dleagi- 
ous, 4 Gummy, 5. Roſinous, 6. Bituminous. 
here are of all * of Colours. Feeliu who 
lows the Ancient Phyſicians, will admit but 
f nine differgnt Savours. Sapor Acer, Acidus, 
inguis, Salſus, Auſtrus, Dulcis, Amarus, Acer- 
bus, Infipidus. Fernel de Medicam, Vie Lib. 4. 
3. p. 347, 348. 
Pliny reckons up fifteen forts of Taſtes in 
uices. Water, he ſays, can not be good, 
if it have any. Sevtiri quidem aqua ſaporem 
lum, ſuceumue, vitium eff. Hiſt. Nat. Nat. Lib... 1s. 
cap. 27. | 

—4 goes farther, and finds in Plants * 
cen forts of Taſtes, which Ray was Sives 


Us" | n 


I, _ as n and the Leaves of wild 
2, Sweet, as Sugar. Cowcumbers.. 

2. Acid, is 2 12. StupefaAive, as the 
4. Salt, as Nitre. 8 Root of Hellebore. 

J. Hot, as Clovey. 13 Aſtringent, as Gall 
6, Cold, as Sal Prunelle. Nuta. 36 

7 Aromatick, as the Root 14. Pungent, as 84 Ar- 

the Florence ri. moniack. 

8. Nauſeous, as Rhubarb; 15. n 25 the 
9. Vapid, as the White Root of Dragonwort, 


of an Egg. whoſe Action ceaſes, 
10. Vatan, as Oil. and then begins again. ' 
11, Penetrant, as the Root 16. Tremullous, as the Root 
af 5 of wild pellitory. 


„29 it 


Ray, who deſpiſes the Signatures of Plants, 
28 being of no help to the Diſcovery 4 their 


3 lays; on. the contrary, a mighty Streſs 
| on 


aue ſomerhing in them of the Juices of the 


* 


. 
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on their Savours, which he 9 certain 
Means to diſcover their ſpeciſick Qualities; ang 
ſays, -we cannot ſtudy them too much. / 
Plant. lib. r. cap. 24. pag. 47. Oc. 


Hie obſerves very well, that Jalap;: Mercury, 


and the white Daiſy, that bave the ſame 83. 
vour have likewiſe the ſame Cathartick Vir. 
tue. From thence he concludes, that Plants 
whoſe Savours are different, have not for cer. 
tain me ſame Qualities; and that there is 3 
much Difference between their Virtues, 23 
there is between the Savour of Rhubarb, ard 
the Savour of Blood wort. Thus he has open d 
a Way to make a farther Progreſs in the Knoy. 
ledge of the Natural Qualities of Plants. 

1. Theſe Juices ſtrain out of their own ac- 
cord, and coagulate into Gum, as Myrrh, 
Bdelſium, Tacamahacca, Storax, Benjamin, the 
natural Balm, and all Gums. ; 

2. Sometimes the Juices come out by an In- 
cifion made in the Bark, that they may be af. 
terwards dry d in the Sun; as are the Juices of 


Scammony, Aloes, Poppy, Ge. 


3. Sometimes the Juices are got out by Con- 
tuſion and Expreſſion, as the Oleaginous or 


aqucoùs Juices, - that are drawn from Leaves, 


Flowers, Fruits, or Seeds, +! 
4. Juices are likewiſe extracted by the Help 


of Fire, when the Parts of the Plants are dry. 


And this is done by the addition of ſome Li- 


quor to the dry Plants. 


5. There is a fifth way of drawing out the 
Juices ; particularly the Juices of Trees, which 
is by Ferthration; char is to ſay, by piercing the 
Trunk bf a Tree with anAwger, when the Sap, 


at the Entrance ot the Spring, begins to _ 


mm _ Ys e 
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l this laſt manner only we intend to treat. 


| 

- laſt: I have. not found that ary of them have © 
nade mention of it. If ſo; we are ablig d to 

ry, 7 nine this Invention, which is of great 
; Veit 37: ww nonty! 9% warly Gaga nco 3 - 

5 My Lotd Bacon {peaks of this Tetebration ot 

ß rapping of Trees; hut he propoſes it only as 

cr. Remedy to rendet them more fruitful; and 

a WM therefore he compares it to letting of Blood. 

a; WW There are, ſays he, ſeveral Advantages in tap- 

d ping the Trunks of Trees : it frees them from 

04 War kxceſs or Repletion of Juices; which is pre- 

W. WM jadidal to their Fruitfulneis. Heſides, this 


4 kindly Sweat that will much contribute to 


dundance of Blood, that cauſes the Health of 


Body. Too much Nouriſhment will over - 
charge: and cauſe mortal ObſttuRtians.: The 
Trrelrut ion of Trees is a healthful: letting them 
Blood + and helps them to evacuate; only their 


Aumours is a great Diſeaſe. By the ITdars that 
tickle from the Vine, ic purges it ſeli of the 
100 great Quantity of Humours, tha; 
drown the Plant; and frees it ſalf af them, that 
it may retain only the Juices, that are welkcons 
coded. well digeſted and ſublimated: ſuch as we 
taſte in ripe Grapes, or in the delicious Liquor 
extracted from them in due Scaſon according to 


rndis, & fic feliciore illis Incremento; tunferbi do; 
700 frulfus quoque ſuaviores, melioreſque teſtarur 3 


[ believe it was unknown to the Antients; at 


Operation by which the uſcleſs.an&ill-digeſted 
juices arc evaporated, ought ro be regarded as - 


render che Fruits better taſted. Tis not an A 
Anitnals, and procures them a gbod Habit of 


and uſeleſs Juices. A Plethory-of 


the Rules of Arr: - Obſervatio' de Arluribur gerfo; = 


© © 444 

by "_ 
7 2 * 
_ 


would 
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ejecto per ſadbrom wiliore inutilique ſuced: Ju} 
—— arborum eſt, illud — 


„ie Se. Sylva 8ylv. Centur. 5. n. 463. 46, 
Pag. 14%½%fꝗ 2 D 


| oa 
But as new Di 1 abe not brought al 


at once to their Perfection, the firſt Deſigns of 


Bacon have been much improv'd: It cannot 


be deny d, but that the Royal Society of Es. 


f have brought this Terebratiom to ſuch 
ction, that they have left other Natura. 


_ liſts no poſſibility of advancing it any higher, 
Their Genius, that is ſo proper to diſcover 


new things, and to bring them to perfection 
makes them try all ways chat can be imagin'd, 
to make their Diſcoveries at once pleaſant and 


. . uſeful. Of this the Terebration of Trees is a ma. 
nifeſt Proof. They have brought it into 


Rules, and reduc'd it into Method. In ſhon, 


they have found theſe Juices, that are extract. 


ed by this Methodical Terebration, to be of 


great U 3211s! 


The Method to be obſerv'd in it, according 
to Dr. Tong, is as follows: There are, ſays he, 


different Manners of extrafting the Juice from 
Trees, If you would draw out a great deal, 
dia not luffcient to make a ſlight Inciſion in the 
Tree with'aKnite: you muſt/pierce the Trunk 


dn the South fide, go quite thro the Pith; and 
=--. * never ſtop till you have bor'd to within an Inch 
of the Bark, on the North ſide. You muſt 


guide the Auger, in ſuch a manner, that the 


.; Hole may all along be ſſoping upwards, tha 


the Sap may the more conveniently run out. 


_;*\FTheHolgought to be made near the Ground, 


v That tho Trunk of the Tree may Fg be 
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ue aud i Cid. S 
15 and 2. that you may not have need of - 
i long Pipe, to convey the Sap into the Veſſel 


g. 1. 1 | 
A Root, cut at thi End, m_ more Liquor 


* 2 Branch: becauſe there ri L One a- 
bore the Root, than above- the Brapch ; and 
confequently the =—Bh will be che greater. 
'Tis probable, that the nearer the Trees are 
irciv'd to their Perfection, the more Sap will di- 
fill from them. 


The Time of Tapping the Trees to draw out 3 


the Liquor is from the middle of Tanuary to 
the Middle of May. A Welnut. Tres muſt not 
de rapp'd till the end of March. Midford of 
bones, Who took great pains 
rreſerve the Juices of Trees, aflyres has the 
Poplar and the Aſh over-flow with Sap from 
the fifteenth of Mareb; and that the 8 
will yield Liquor, even in froſty, Weather; in- 
ſomuch that the Drops will freeze as they di- 
fill. __ * AF. Philoſoph. TJ anuarij 166 9. 
pap. 15 8 

Trees yield no Liquor in Autumn; and in 
pring, not longer than a Month. Wuen the 
Spring is too dry, we can draw but little Sap/ 


When too wet, there A de more than ean 
riſe through the Pores of the Trunk. pug. 18. 
The Terebration, or Tapping of Trees is per - 


form'd with moſt Su ar Noon in the Hear 
ofthe Day; becauſe the Juices are then moſt 
in Motion. - The Heat males the Sap mount. 


ticial are only Copies of it. 
The Trees that yield much Juice. are a 
Mar; * Aſh, the Planc, che Sycamore, the 
*. \ Willow, 


9 
2 N 


that is to receive it. Add. Philoſoph. Aprilis 166g. 7 | 


to collect and 
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7 
% 


Parts. For which reaſon the Chymiſts make 
an Extraction of it, which they call Laudanun. 


4 : RY = 
* 4 * * —_ 


Willow, the Birch, the Wall- nut, the Oak, the . 
Elm, the Maple, c.. . 
Ratray, the learned Scotchman, ſays, that he 8 
knows by his own Experience that one may il a 
in the Spring extract from a Birch as much Ml { 
Sap, as the Tree itſelf weighs, together with b 
its Branches, Leaves and Roots. Ratraius dd, 
ſimus ille Scotus, affirmat fe propria experientia P. 
computaſſe ſuccum, qui ex Betula verno tempore ex. Ml 01 
trabi poteſt, tanti eſſe ponderis, quant i tota eff 4r. 8 
boy ſimu! cum ramis, & radicibus. Acta. Philo. fe 
ſoph. Januarij. 1669. pag. 3. ” th 
.; This Tapping of Trees led Dr. Harvey to the Ml Vi 
Pun&ion or Pricking of Plants. pc found de 
the ſecret of Drawing from the Heads of Pop. WM Ul 
Pies the Beſt Opium that ever was. His Method Wl Ne 
was, to expoſe to the Sun for ſome Hours, the . 
Plants intire: then he prick'd the Heads of them 
ang in a little time drew a Silver Porrenger ful 


of the Juice of Poppies, which is the true 0- 
piam, and cannot be valu'd as it deſcrvcs 
Philofoph. Trapſact. Januar. 1669. p. 4. They 
who know in what a Condition the Opium 
comes to us from Greece aud from Egypt, ct 
great Value on Harvey's. Lemery obſerves that 
the true Opium never comes to us: becaulc the 
Foreigners who draw it from the Heads 0f 
Poppics, keep it for their own Uſe, and ſend us 
only the Meconium, which. is a Juice, fquee?'d 
out by Expreſſion, and which they thicken, 
to facilitate the Tranſport of it. Meconim 
is much inferior in its Operation to Opium, and 
mixt with many Heterogeneous and impute 


This is Lemery's Opinion of it, in bis Cowrſe o 
7 25 Chy mii. 


ö 
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chmißry. Part. 2. Chap. 22. page 585. Charas 


getting an Opium that diſtils of itſelf, without 


ſerv'd in the Opium, that is brought from a- 
broad, which properly ſpeaking is only Meco- 


Poppies, have put our Chymiſts upon finding 
out Ways to purify it. Thence we ſee, of how 
grrat advantage it would be to bring to per- 
ſection what we call the Terebration of Trees, 
the Punction of Plants, and the Pruning of 
Vines; fecing thereby we ſhou'd extract won- 
derful Juices, that wou'd no doubt be of great 
Uſe in We. and perhaps ſerviceable for the 
Neceſſaries of Life, as we are about to ſhew. 

It cannot be doubted bur Phyſicians would 
ind in thefe Juices very efficacious Remedies 
for the 7 of Men. What we have already 
{cen in relation to Opium is an undeniable Proof 
of it. And the Experiment chat has been made 
on Poppies, might likewiſcbe put in Practice 
on the male Peonies, and on ſeveral other Plants, 
whoſe Vertues are highly eſteem d. What a 


We ſhould thereby be maſters of all that is moſt 
dntial, and moſt operative in all Plants. We 


the Tinctures, the Salts, the Odours, &c. NO 
lung could eſcape the Curious, and the Dili- 
gent, we ſhould endeavour to heap up a Treaſure 


nd {Mall the moſt valuable N of Vegetables, 
ne ginſt the many Diſcaſes, that deſtroy Man- 
ke ind. Id etiam in Peonia maſcula, & reliquis 
n. "pious minoris fame, & virtutis tentari pol. 


* 


| ſays the ſame thing: The Difficulty we find in 


any Mixture, and the Impurities that are ob- 


num, or a Juice ſqueez'd from the Heads of 


World of Advantages would this procuiß us? 


ſhould extract from them the Gums, the No | 


ad Gummara, colores, odoras, Oc. obtinenda, 
_-. 6 9 quam 
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ad mobiles ſuocos inde extrabendoc. Act Phil 
: Ianuarij. 1669. pag. 4: 
The Juice of Oak is a Soveraign Remedy n 
top the Blood, char paſſes the ſame way as U. 
rine. The Juice of Elder is above all Praiſe, t 
prevent, or to heal the Droply. This Methd 
will teach us to do, all that Limbecks and th; 
ainful Art of Diſtilling could never arrive u 
We (hall extract the Spirit from Plants, n« Bi. 
when they are wither'd, macerared and brut 
ta pieces; but when they are full of Life au 
Vigour; and chen how great will be the AL 
vantage we may reaſonably hope for fron 
thence? Ac. Philoſo. Fanuarij 166g. pap. 4 
The following Experiment Wim to be 
known. The Secretary who writes the Philos 
phical Tranſactious of rhe Royal Society «ih; 
Enplazd, ſays in expreſs Words: I had the lo 
in my Hands, and ſometimes in my Arty, 
that gnaw'd and devour'd me even to the ver 
Boncs, ro che ſhame of ſeveral able Phyſician 
my Friends, whoſe Remedies, Bleedings al 
Purgations never did me the leaſt Good. Thi 
— Diſeaſe was cur'd in à few Du 
wick no other Remedy then Plum. tree- Gun 
diſolv'd in Vinegar. I will not omit, tha 
fame Days before I made uſe of the Gum, 
Wply'd now and then Vine-Leaves and Grag 
Seeds pounded together, which drew from nj 
2551 * 3 char tormented me. Pl 
oph. Tranſadli anuary 1666. pag. 5 
Neither 2 over ſlight ** ſoti 
learned Engliſhwes have laid concerning th 
Juice of the Walnut tree: The Tree, whid 
nouciſti d che fir Men in the golden Age, du 
Ito ſay, in che happy Days the of Sunpliciu 
» | | | 5 
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I believe the Sap condens'd, would be {ans 
thing as the Manna. Tournefort diflents ng 
much from this Opinion, and an Expcrimen 
he made, favours my Conjedture. He rela 
it thus. Some years ago I took Care to waſh 
a great Quantity of Lime-tree Leaves, which 
grew in the great Walk of the Royal G2. 
den, in a Pail 'of Water till I had made i 
very ſweet. I caus' d it to evaporate to one 
Halt, and then made a ſick Perſon of the Pariſ 
who had need of being purg'd, drink three 
Glaſſes of it. This Potion operated as well z 
2 common + Laxative Ptiſan. This confirm't 
me in the Opinion of Angelus Plea & Barth 
lomæus ab urbe weters, Who * of any, that i 
to ſay, in, the Year 1343, aſſerted, that the 
Manna of Calabria falls not from H@ven, bu 
it tranſpir'd thro' the Leaves of ghe round 
d Aſn. nd 1 believe we may alert tha 
the Manna e are ſpeaking of, is only the elkn- 
tial Salt of che Aſh, mist with a conſiderabt 
Quantity of Sulphur. The Manna of Bria 
c.on is only the Eſſential Salt of the Larch 
opp mingled likewiſe with Sulphur. Mynoiges de | 
Academ. des ſciences, 1699. pag. 101. 
Neneaumc bas liktwiia ducover d the Slag 
this Tranſudation, or de uices that trapſpir 
thro' the Leaves of Maple: In the Hiſtory ot it 
ſame Acamlemy;we read theſe Words. Rene aun 
found on the Lees of a fort of Maple, .4 
' montanum candidiims. C. B. P. a viſcous humou 
vhich could be nothing but a plain Travlpl 
ration ftom the Plant. TWwas of a more ple 
fant ſweet than Manna, and approaching 
Sugar. Some Authors «have» ipoken of . 
, drawn by — from the Maple 1 a 


r ²˙—— ²˙ W K De 


1 


1 


5 has been f 
: 13 zinſt che Stone, and all Nephriti 
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the Spring, and have known it to be good ro 


drink, and to have a Taſte ſomething like Su- 


gar: \ Hiſtoire de  Academ. des ſciene. 1695 pag. 65. 


In Confirmation of what Renraume ſays, I 
vill add, that I have now by me a Sugar, made 


of the Juice of Maple in Canada: *rwas given 


me by M. de Vilermont, uho is famous for his 


Curiofity in natutal things. This Sugar is 
nothing b but the Juice of Maple, condens'd by 

Evaporation, in the fame manner us the Joiees 
taken from Sugar Canes are thicken'd, to make 
_ Fro This Juice of * Maple is plea- 


and an excellent Remedy for the 
1 27 0 the stomach and Liver. The 
* théhyſick is, the more tis efficacious. 


a dectates himſelf for the Juice 


of Birch. Tis not bis Fault that there is not 
made it a Panacea, or univerſal Remedy for 
all th thor 


FDiſcaſcs in the World. This 12 

is Very remarkable when he ſpoales of his Mee 

of,Bixch. He pretends in the firſt place, ory 
ch 5 this Cougtry, is What the Ne rich 

for” Three Thotfand fear fin 


the dies, that is to lay, a Soveraign 


prinz. 
5 he comes 40 the Juice of Birch, ind 
W 5 have obs rd, Wn the Too 


4e With the Ces of "German 0 da 
every day, daring che Month of May, fa 


4 the * of Bircb, as a Specifck againſt 
I . Idice in Bottles, k 
15 | of Ol Or op of it, leſt the 


Air ſhould get in, and {poit this excellent Li- 
quor, "this perfect Balm, ' which i Incllingghle. 
18. Juice. refreſhes the Entrails, cur 

at f the FE, is Soveraignly good againſt 


8 
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the Gravel, the Pains in the Reins, and the 
Cholick. It gives caſe immediately, and heal 
afterwards. Van Helmont Fc oes ſo far as even 

to aſcribe to it the Virtue of recanciling Man 
and Wife, whom Witchcraft and Inchantmengs 
Have ſer at Odds. 0 er va vi, Principubus Ger- 
maniæ fuiſſe pernatulum, quod contra Lithiaſn 
quotannis in Maio biberent quotidie bauſtum Liqu- 
ris ecortice uulnerat æ Rene Redactus ſum ergo 
agnoſcere liguorens illum, ſponte e Ramis Vulneraii 
em tam abunde, ef «So - . Rd 
E &c. De Lithiaſi, Cap. 8 Sect. 3g, 


pa 
. * Fer Juices, or the Tears thif trickle from 
the Vine, after pruning, are likewiſt of manifold 
Uſes in Phyſick. The Lgarned Sagbs celebrat 
. 5 Virrues 1 in his AmpeRegrophie, . 2. Ses. 
pag. 
This juice talen inwardly i is a great w- 
oo 2gainſt he Stone! in the Kidneys, 
the Bladder. 0 
* bis Juice eondeſe d, which grows ahout 
a the e pied in Wine, 
3 ru NB us vo little 
Stones and all manner of Gravel. hf 
** EO" of r 1 to Drunken 


> on les, which the 
epiember „ erted: Provided 
he tr — a reaſonable Man to droun 


"his Reaſon in Wine. E 

4. To waſh with this Liquor cares the lich, 

= Leproſy, G all other Diſcaſes in the 

- ome Drops @ ® & into the Ex, 
Deafneſſ. * 


Cc 


8 0 
a rr + its 


p is Lbs F-\ 


ae and Gayjening: 

6. This Juice · cleats and conſid 
frengthens the Sight, by puting ſome Dr 
en 15 it into the Eyes every Morning and Events, 
an Of this Juice is made the excellent Balm 
Nts * ancaypa by expoſing it a wholeYear ro / 
- the Sun. It thickens to the Conkiftency of Ho- 


| is then 2 Bal and 
f — Woubds 45 Un Grant | 
Pliny tells us in 2 few lines the Uſe was bw 


'y n in his Days. The Tears of Vines 
lch, tho 


A 2s a fort of Gum. They cure © 
170 ray, the Hearg of the Liver; provided yon '- 79 

8 firſt with Water, in which ſome 

laid to melt. This ſame Juice 


m 
will fetch off the Hair, if 
1 elf often with it. . 


r es 

which. come of themſelves, are * be 
natural, and Þ | 
Juices and Extra 


err vigh 


Triruration, F 


ceration, Diſtilation, to 

their Extracts. Under theſe Operations "the 
muſt needs loſe much of their natural 2 

Sob and of their ſakitary Virtues. For 

is it not evident that in thele fo ſore d and violent 


, Preparations we loſe the moſt effencial Part g 
| the Vegetables? At leaſt it cannot be 5 | | 
f 3 volatile Parts © al _— 


I” —_— 


* 
— 
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Plants, will eſcape and fly away by thoſe Dil. 
pations that are inſeperably annex'd to Ini. 


that the Juices drawn from Trees by Terebratim, 
or from Plants by ion, are the. moſt perſe? 
that can any. ways he obtain d. 

Bur this 1s not all che Benefit of this Curiou 
Operation: For the Moment we have got the 
. moſt perfect and moſt natural Juices, we may 
8 have Wie of a Virtue much mor: 
analogical with the Vertue ofthe Plants; which 
certainly cannot be expected in Fog Salts pre. 
| Par d by Calcination. The Saks, f drawn from 

Atlhes have long been accusd, of Jus ke o Call 


ſtick, and of ba ug ef we be. 
her Ehen 
Wo: 17 the 


| cauſe they are geptie 
parts that compoſe the 
violent Action of the Fire has eſtes: and 
conſbm d. It cannot be pretended,” 5 the 
Fire waſtes. and diſſpates the SulpHureou 
| 35 e Parts of. the Plant. On the 
nfrary, the .three. Prigęiples, the Salt, the 


801 phur, I the Mexgugyy. arc in the coagu- 
Bron WW which, ee contain more 
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"The . of. the: pte b Was ar- 
8u'd ig the. ſamg, mano. ,, The 'Concrete 
Fe, Juices, ot the Succnlant Salt, ® 

rembergizs ſo Well calls it, has two advan- 
e above the Salt, extracted by n 

Tis ſueeter, more temperate, leſs dry, and 
kb cord ve. 2. It retains cke 
the 


' eration. From whence we ought to Conclud: 
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the. Mercury of the Plants; of which the Salt 
drawn from Aſhes, cannot have the leaſt Parti- 
cle. Sal ſucculentus, qui in Succis concreſegt, Præ- 
fantior eſt S ale per calcinationem facio. . Quia 
Sal cinevitius non ret inet mercuriales G Sulpburbar 
Qualitates. 2. Aua induit ab Igne magnam Acri- 
moniam & Calorem: Arnold. n 
Gunth. Billich. Quæſt. 9. & 10. pag. 4 

For this we have the Authority 400 of the 
learned Chymiſt, M. Humberg, who! declar 
that in every Analyſis, which he made * 
plants, he found that thoſe in which: he em- 
(KS 4 great Fire, were not ſo proper to 
the true Principles and Virtues of 2 
3 -begaule the Fire changes too much 
r natural Diſpoſition, and their Degrees of 


Valatilicy pp Abc and even Alves thoſe 
60 it poſbble. to prevent that 


797, 
g 16. wht tl 
Twould be . 65 great Mou nt to 
perfect what the Naturaliſts of England Have ſo 
well begun: And by theſe Juices — naturally 
may be aſſur d a Medi- 
cines, by whoſe Helps they may live as long, 


and as vigorous à Life, as the ancient g 


ei N IT of" e 
The juice of Aſh is much recomm & as 
a Soveraign Remedy againſt Poyſon, and the 
Sting of Serpents. . Pliny {peaks of this Tree, 
as of a wonderful Vu y; and aſſures that 
in all Nature there is; nqSpecitick for Healing 
of Wounds, and againſt Poyſon, that can he 
compar'd to the juice of Aſh. He gives this 
Deſcription of it, according to his own Ex- 
9 Nes Juice of Aſh, ſays he, is a 

: ng 4 
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8 Remedy againſt the Biting of Serpent 
o drink of it will perform the Cure. Apply 
fome Leaves of this Tree to a Wound, and i 
will heat. I know not any Remedy ſo ſpecdy 
and ceredin; and 1 believe there is nothing in the 
World fo god and ſafe. The Aſh is ſo power. 
ful a Remedy againſt Serpents, that neither in 
the Evening, nor the Morning, when the 
Shade of that Free ſtretcbes fartheſt, no Ser. 
pent whatever wilt dare to paſs under it. And 

know by my own Experience, that a Serpenr, 
| with Afh-Leaves, and a Fire through. 

ly kindled, will throw himſelf rather into the 
Flames, than croſs over the Leaves, . Contra 
Serpentes vero Succo expre ad Potitin ; 
_Uteeribus, opifera ae ni eque reperiamtir Fraxt- 
2 Folia. Tantaque eſt vis, ut we tinas quti- 
ders occidenteſvt Umbras, quam ſunt ee, Ser. 
pews arboris ejus_attingat, | ipfam proces 
Fier. Experti prodinmes ;- 
ur ignis, & Serpens ; 


ignem pot ius, 


r Fugere Serpemtum. Hiſt, Nas. ib. 16. | 


13. 

Since the days of Pliny, foverat ether Vir- 
tunes have been diſcoyer d i in the Aſh. There 
are fo many wonderful dungs ſaid of it now, 
that if but one half of them were true, we 

fhould find in this ſingle Tree an intire Diſpen- 
| and the Leaves, the Wood, and the 
Juice of Aſh, would be ſufficient 10 furniſh 
an Apothecary's Shop. Schortus has carefully 
_ colkSed the thirty ſeven Virtues, which the 
Germans aſcribe to me Leer Parts of this 
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\ x, The Wood of Afh, carry'd about you, 
flops a Looſneſs, cures the Cholick, and the Fits 
of the Morher. it muſt touch the Skin, i 
2. It ſtops the bloody Flux, and all other Loſſ 
of Blood, if held in the Hand till it gro Warme. 
z. It prevents a Wound from gangrening, 
and heeks it ſpeedily ; by. grating a little Of 
che Wood in cold Water; and waſhing the 


Wound with it ſeveral times a day. 
4 When any contagious Diſtemper reigns, 
drink a ſpoonful of the Juice of Ath faſting, 
and you reed not fear the {potted Fever, nor 
er, They tho 6 they hall be poyſon'd 
p. They: who fear they | d, 
need only drink in a Cup, made of 1 Wood 
of Aſb, and the Boyſon will loſe it Strength 
and Maligaitr. . 
6. The Juice of Aſh is a Soveraign Anti- 
dote again ail Poyſons whatever. 
+ 7. It Clears and ſirengthens the Sight, waſh- 
ing the Eyes with it Morning and Evening. 
8. Drink of it in the Morning, twill cure 
all nephritick Paing, fortify the Heart, and ſup- 
preſs and keep down the Vapours — 
5, Put it Warm into the Ears, and it cute che 
Hardneſs of Hearing, any Deafneſs, that is not 
inveterate, and the inward Diſeaſes ofthe Ear 
1 * — 1 a will cure 
cen, the 2 VICK, and Dr y ; malignanc 
| LA the Small Pox, and the Plague. 
11. In great Pains in the Head, take an 
equal Quantity of this Juice and of Wine, 
boyl them together, than dip a lianen Cioch 
in them, and apply it to your Fotchead. 

12. For young Cancers, dipa fine of Piece 
nen in this Juice luke warm, and apply it o 
* in 
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the Sore z twill ſtop the Progreſs of the Il, 
and ſoften the Calloſities. 8 
There are thirty ſcven Articles of tlie like 
Nature, that contain the Virtues of this won. 
drous balſamick Juice; all which are related 
at large by Schottus, in his Book intitul'd, J,. 
co- ſeria Natur & Art. Cent. 3. Propoſit. C. Sed, 
3. P. 299. | bas) 1 
Moreover, Theſe Juices may ſerve for Drink. 
The Juicg of Sycamore is not only {weer and 
leaſant to the Taſte, but likewiſe very whole. 
- The Juice of Birch has nothing un. 
pleaſant : the uſe of it would be excellent for. 
thoſe who are afflicted with the Stone or Gra. 
vel. The Juice of the Walnut. tree is admira- 
ble, to ſweeten the Blood and the Humours. 
Tong ſays, that with the Juice M Sycamore 
they make incomparable Brer. Hear his own 
Words. With one Buſhel of Malt and a lit- 
tle Meaſure of this Sweet Juice, we make Beer as 
good and as ſtrong, as it there were four Buſhels 
of Malt, with the ordinary Watey; Nay, this 
Drink will be better than March-Beer, which 
is ſo much cſteem'd. Then he adds. This 
Juice is extracted for a Month together, and 
to keep it well, in order to make Beer of it, 
you mult ſer in the Sun in Glaſs- Bottles, as falt 
as you get it, and not take it from thence till 
you have all the Quantity you deſire. When 
you have Juice enough, put into it a Loaf 
of fine whearen Bread, very thin and woll 
bak d, but not burnt, and when you fee that 
your Juice ferments and puffs up, take out 
the Bread, and put the Liquor into Glaſs- 
Baxtles, ſtopping. them very well with Cork; 


4 : if 


* 
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you PULAWO or three Cloves into each Bot- 
le, the Juice will keep a whole Year, and 
you will find it a delicious and very whole- 
{me Liquor. I have kept the Juice of Birch 
in this Manner, above a Year, and it had not 
the leaſt ill Taſte. Pbiloſoph. Tranſact. April, 
1669, p. 52. They who live in the Coun- 
uy may ſpend their Time uſefully and plea- 
antly in rheſe Occupations. The Philoſophi- 
cal Franſactions of. the Royal Society, of Eng- 
gland ſpeak of ſeveral Perſons, and even of 
4 Lady, who is arriv'd to great perfection 
in the Management of theſe ſorts of Juices, 
knowing wonderfully well how ro make 
hem ferment, and how to preſerve them a 
reat while. TY va $7 
All I cangadd to this Philoſophy is, that in 
Normandy they need only tap their Apple- 
rees in the Month of March, to draw our 
the Cyder, which is not made till Septegyber. 
They would fave themſelves much Labour 
and Coſt ; the, making of Cyder being Toilſom 
and expenſive : but Pore all they would ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt many Accidents. For 
t often happens, that after having ſeen with 
joy, the Trees Cover'd with Bloſſoms, the Froſt 
of one unkindly Night ruins all, and deſtroys 
the flattering Hopes they had conegiy'd of 
iling their Veſſels. 0 -* 
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perfection both the Bloſſoms and Fruits. 4 
= leaſt, Tong, whom we cited laſt, believes ©, 
| 9 
| Tis even poſſible, ſays be, that the Trees, 
4 - Whoſe Sap has been extracted, will thrive the 
\ better, and bear the more Fruit; as ſome Per. 
ſons grow fat by frequent ſetting Blood. 
Poſſibile eſt etiam, ut Arbores melius gone 
pures producght fructus: um quidan 
magis pingueſcumt frequentioribus venæ Sectionibu. 
Act. Praloſoph, Februar. 1669. 
Might not the ſame thing be done in rega 
to Vines? If the Sap, wh they dil in i rh 
Sering, were well fermenmd Ar prepar d 
with ſome Cloves, Cinnamon, Cc. twould 
be a Nectar to ſuch as love to drink the Juice 
of the Vine, and to whom Water is hateful. 
have read ſome whete in th&Philoſophicil 
Tranſactions, that there are Trees, from which 
8 much Liquor cannot be drawn; of this Num- 
V ber axe the Trees, who Sap is Gummy. Thek 
| Obſervations are yer do mate. 
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utiplication of - Cary, even to a hun- 
es Stalks from one Root + and a Me. 
thod of confiderable improving thy Re- 
venue of, Eftates in the Country. 


Here are ſome Quihions, that are cofirinu- 
ally canvaſs'd inthe World; nor is it yet 
1 ſide tis fafeft totake. Tis ack'd e- 
very Day, whether there be any ſueh thing 25" 
Witches; 


yp 
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witches, that is to fay, Perſons who have Com- 
munication: with the Devil, and who work Mi- 
racles by his Aſſiſtance. The Learn'd, who have 
rexed of Diabolical Madneſs, have related ſo 


« many Fables on-the Point of Witchcrafr, chat 
ey have given cauſe to call all the Reſt in Que- 
et 
in 
us 


lion. The Witches, who beſtride a Broom, and 
ride out at the Chimney to their Nocturnal 
Meetings, where they ſee and worſhip the De- 
vil, are Stories, of which many Men of Senſe 
believe not one Word. The Ignorant on the 
de {Mother hand, impure to Sorcery all the Effects, 
vboſe Cauſes they cannot diſcover. And 
tere are between both ſome Men of great 
Parts, who abſolutely deny that there are 
any Wirches, who converſe with the Devil. 
ophers Stone, or the Secret of 


The Philoſ 
making Gold by Art, is likewiſe often the 
beck of Converſations. Tho' it be likely 
tat no Man yet ever had this Secret, and 
hat it will never be found out; there are 
nevertheleſs always in the World many Pro- 
xQors in Chymiſtry, who are perſwaded 
hat this Powder of Projection is not a Chi- 
mera. However the World is at this Day a 
tle undeceiv'd, concerning theſe pretended 
bold- makers. Some of the Learn'd call them 
icredulous and lying Race: animal credulum 
mendax. They are ſometimes to be pity'd: 
or after they have broken their Brains cven 
Dulneſs, it happens, according to the Latin 
froverb, that where they thought to have found 
nenſe Treaſures, they find nothing but 
als: Carbones pro Tbeſauro invenimus. Phxdv: 
d 5. Fabul. 6. This agrees with what a Mo- 
Author ſaps, that he who pretend ro find 
„ I 8 out 
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out the Philoſophers Stone, is an Animal, who 

profeſſes an Art without Rule: who begins by 

8 Lying; Who goes on by tormenting himſelf, and 

who ends in Beggary. Ars fine Arte; cuju 

Princ ipium mentiri, medium laborare ; &&. fini 
mendicare. 

To ſpeak freely; they who believe, tha 

there is an Art to make Gold, ought to have 

an ill opinion of the Depoſitaries of ſo ineſji. 

mable a ſecret: for there are. Times and Cir. 

cumſtances, when methinks theſe Confident; 

of Nature ought to lend; their helping Hand, 

and aſſiſt their Country with ſome of theſe 

Mountains of Gold, which they boaſt them. 

ſelves able to produce, whenever they pleaſe, ni 

I am of the ſame Opinion too as to the Secret is 

of the Increaſe of Corn. I believe that too u. 

g be one of the Diſcoveries that ought not to Ml ck 

be conceal'd, eſpecially in ſome ConjunRures, Ml to 

For how many Souls periſh in the general te 

Want, and in a great Scarcity of Corn. He hi 

who would maintain that a man may keep 2 ty 

Secret to himſclf, that would fill all Places MW ha 

with Plenty and with Abundance, muſt fut ch 

prove it lawful, to ſuffer a million of Souls to Il ex 

dye for Hunger when he might eaſily relicve MW an 

their Wants; Si non paviſti, occidiſti, ſays 8. in 
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Bernard. | N 5. | 
I therefore believe that a Chriſtian ought not] 
to make a Myſtery of a Secret, which the Senſe 
of Humanity. only obliges him to make pub- 
lick. The very Heathens of ſound Reaſon 
would abhor a Concealment ſo prejudicial 
to the Society of Men. Tis eaſy to judge 
what Cicero wou'd have thought of it by 
r he has ſaid on a Subject almoſt t 
to this. 
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l 
In his Offices, which, may be call'd a Book | 
that contains the pureſt Morals of Nature, | | 
Cicero propoſes a Doubt, upon which two | 
Stoick. Philoſophers were divided, and which 
be decides afterwards himſelf. The Caſe was | 
this. During a great Famine in the Iſle of Rhodes 

a Merchant arrives there with a Veſlcl of Corn, 

that he had taken in at Alexandria. He knows 

ſeveral other Ships were frrighted there with the 

ſame Merchandiſc at the ſame time, and that they 

would arrive at Rhodes {gon after him. Ougbt be 

1 tell it? Or may be keep it ſecret, to get the better 
Market for bis 6wn Corn? Upon this Queſtion, 

wo Staick Philoſophers are of different Opi- 
nions. Diogenes believes that the Merchant 

is oblig'd to no more than what the Civil 

Law directs, which is, to declare if his Mer- 
chandiſe have any Fault or ill Quality in it, and 

to. ſell it without Fraud: but char as for the 

telt, his Buſineſs being to (cll, tis lawful for 

him to make his Advantage of the Conjunc- 

ture, and ſell his Corn as Dear as he can, I 

have, brought my Goods hither, ſays the Mer- 

chant, wich great, Difficulty and Hazard: I \ 
expoſe it to Sale; I ſell ir not dearer than others; 

and perhaps for leſs than ic would be fold for 

in a Time;when thete might be greater Plen- 

of Corn. Whom chen do I injure? 

ol What, ſays Antipater, are not you to promote 


2 to 72 you, that «s your Pro- 
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au you conceal from the Rhodjens the Good. 
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Fortune, that is coming to them? A Man ha; 
a Houſe that he would diſpoſe of, becauſe it 

has many Faults, that no Man knows of but 

* - - himſelf? "Tis infected, but taken to be healthy; 
Serpents come into all the Rooms: *Fis built 

of III Materials, and ready to fall; and no 

Man knous any of theſe things but the Owner 

of the Houſe ; who ſells ir without giving 

Notice of theſe Deſects to the Purchafer, and 

for 2 greater Price than he hop'd to fel] it tor: 

5 Is not this an ill Action? No Queſtion of it, 
| continues Antipater :© For is it not the ſame n 
thing as nor to ſer right à Man who' bas. loft bi: Wl V 
Way : Which the Athenians thought worthy of MW th 
ublick Execrations ? © Nay, tis much worſe: in 
or dis fyffering the Buyer to fall into a Preci. I kr 
| pice, which he did not fee, and which is per- co 
fouſly conceaPd from him: And wilfully to we 
5 lead a Man into an Errour, is. without Com- I ker 
pariſon a greater Crime, than not to ſhew che I is 
Way ro one that has Toft it. But let us hear Wl wh 

Diogenes plead for the Stller. Did he who (old I ace 
1 this Houſe, force you ro buy it? Did he FW def 
much as ſolicit you ro do fo? He got rid ie 
of it, becauſe ir did not pleaſe him; and you I Vlir 
bought it, becauſe it did pleaſe you. We ſee I} vid: 
Þ every day that a Man, who has a mind to di- i 
poſe of his Country-Houſe, puts into the N ain 
publick Advertiſements; A good well. built Coun- 
try Houſe to be Sold. And tho' the Houſe be 
neither good nor well built, they are not call'd 
Cheats for fo doing. How much ſeſs then 
ought he to be ſo, Who ſaid neither Good nor 
Bid” of his Houſe. When what we fell is 
expos'd to the Eyes of the Buyer, to look on 
it as long as he pleaſes, where is the Fraud 
© Wing 1 in 
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in the Seller? A Man ſhall be held to what he 
faid ; but not to what he never ſaid. Was it 
ever yet heard that a Seller is oblig'd to diſ- 
cover the Defects of his Goods, and would 
any thing be more ridiculous than to Publiſh 
in an Advertiſement : A Houſe, infected with the 
Plague, to be ſold." 'Tis time, concludes Cicero, 
to determin theſe Queſtions: For I-propos'd 
them with Deſign to reſolve them, and not to 
leave them / undecided, I ſay then, that the 
Corn-Merchant ought not to. conceal from the 
people of Rhodes what he knows of the other 
Velſels,chat are coming after his: Nor this Seller 
theDefeRs of hisHouſe from him that was buy- 
ing it. 1 know very well that not to ſay all I 
know; is not always to conceal it. But tis to 
conceal it, if it be for their Intereſt, with wham 
ve are treating, to know it; and for ours to 
keep it hid from them. Thus you fee what it 
is to conceal things in like Circumſtances, and 
what ſort of Perſons are capable of it. They 
are not certainly plain-dealing, upright, 1 
defigning, ingenuous, honeſt Men, in a Word, 
Men of Honour : But double-hearted, diſſem- 
ding, erickiſh, Malicious, ill Men. Non igitur 
viletur nee Frumentarins ille Rhodius, nec big 
eliem Venditer celare Emptores dehuiſſe. Negue 
mim id ef celare, quigquid reticeas Sed cum quod 
tu ſtias id ignorare emolamenti tui cauſa velis eos, 
qurum interfit id ſcire. Hoc autem celandi genus 
quale fit; & cujus Hominis quis non videat? Certe 
ws aperti;. now Simplicis, gon ingenni, nen viri 
toni : Verſuti pot ius, obſcuri; Aſtuti, Maliziaſs, Calli- 
6, witerdtoris, vafri. Lib. 3. Offic. Certainly 
this Degiſhan is moſt -Juſt-and equitable, It 
want ig confound | thoſe Extortiancrs and 
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inſatlate "Ufurers, o wiſh there were 
no Corn in the World, but that which they 
conceal in their own Granaries; and who 
take more Delight in being the: Murderer, 
than the Fathers of the poor; and are alway; 
ready to build their on Fortunes on the De. 
ſtruction of others. We have ſeen the Character 
Cicero gives of them: But St. Chryſoſtom goes 
_ farther: for after havipg excluded them from 

the Society of Men, he places them among 
the Savage and cruel Beaſts; nay, even among 
the Deyils. What can be worſe, 'fays' tha 

Saint, "than a rich Man, who wiſhes: for : 
Famine, that he may {ell his Corn the Dearer. 
He is not a Min ; he's Wild- Beaſt; hes Ml 6 
Devil!“ Fidiſt ; a untem non nir Homin . 
eſſe Homies, 14 feras, & Daemonen. Quid ein 
Loc divite fuerit miſera bilius, qui optat quotiuie q Wi .- 

famem, ut ei fit aurum. Homil. 39.20 1. Epil. , 
ad Cortirh. And aig iagrees p perfectly with 
thefe Words of the Scripture. Herbe bid 
"bis Corn; (ſhall be curn d'by©the Pes _ 
Loy: Frumenta, 1 in Populi, 

p. TI. v. 26. c ol 505 

"If a Man conti che Secret ol che Muti 
pheation of Corn, he would deſer ve all the Er 
ecrations, with which the Scripture, the 
Fathers of the Churehz and even the P: 
gans load thoſe that hide their Corn. A ju 
and good Man ought to wiſh that Plenty reign' 
in al Places; and ſhould do all he can 10 pro 
cure it to do ſo. Tis 2 . to: 580 g000 
en to our Enemies. 

1 will here give the Publick all» the Di 
Jede I have made concerning this ſo impo 
tant a „ Of all the Methods 


prope 
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e;therc is not one that is not good: Some 

ol them indeed eſteem and prefer before the reſt, 
and which they are, will cafily be ſeen by the 
Manner of my relating them, by the Care I take 
o ecommend them, and by my juſtifying them 
wm any Odzections that might be made a- 
them. I would not omit any, becauſe 

ſuch perſons as have any Knowledge in theſe 
Matters, may chuſe the Method cbat is moſt 
roper for their own Lands; and perhaps o ſa- 
ſeral that are indifferently good, they may 
nake one that is excellent. Theſe ſeveral Ways 
of multiplying! of Corn Far of tha; Number 
of ſuch Things, as may daily be brought. to 
greater and greater Perfection. "I, 
Nan. D E, Au | 
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AKE A Buſhel of Corn, 2 —— it in a 

large Copper Cauldron; pour upon it 
ive Pails of Water. 5 boil over the Fire 
illthe Corn be hurſt, and the W ater unpreg- 
nated with the 25 Salt of the Seed. 
Fran this Water t. Fw, a Linnen, Cloth, and 
that nothing may be loſt, give the Corn to the 
Poultry. Put into ler Kettle thtee Pounds 
of alt peter, or of Nitre, which i is the ſame 


wing: pour 105 7 85 the Water in which the 


Corn; Was boil'd; four Pail-fulls of the Filth 
that ſoaks from a Dungbili Boil all this * 
ther; The Salt -Peter will melt. 

Haying done this, take a large Tub, and 
put in it the Quantity of Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ya eh, that you Ten to ſow: pour in your 
liquor, which ſhould lukewarm, and cover 
lis. Corn about four! Jac es above it; becauſe i 5 am 
wt . 14 \ Wo 


120 OCURIOSIFIES of 
will ſoon ſwell. Cover it Cloſe, that it may 
retain the Heat the longer, and put the Salu 
in Motion. Leave your Corn thus four and 
twenty Hours, that it may imbibe theſe fry. 
ctifying Sale, which will not fail co 
dilate, and unfold the numberleſs Sproun 
that are contain'd in each ſeed. For that is 
rhe main thing to be done in order to the 
Multiplication of any | Plant, that ls 0 
from Seed. 
Tale out the Corn, le it dry a line in the 
Shade, and then ſaw it very thin, becauſe ; 
third part leſs than uſual will ſufficiently ſced 
| che Gtound. Put a little Straw, cut very {mal 
among it, that you may Sow it by Handful, 
without miſtaking. They who live near the 
Sea will'do well ro add to it one third of 
Sea Sand, which wil make the Increaſe much 
Breater: mY 
Fhe Water that remgins will ſerve for the 

ſame Uſe ; fox 7 the very laſt. When 
the Sap $ap begins to 2 Pint of this Water 
2+-rhic Bhor of each young Trec, will make 
| " do wonders. | Allow but as much to a Vine, 


*ewill r | 
next Vintage Mako pres ent will be greatly 
improyd y the Ski Some to oy 
gave it to peruſe ; before they had read it, 
promis d themſclves Cabbages of a monſtrous 
_ Sie, Tis eaſy to divine all I could further 
fay of it; I will not therefore particularly 
enumerate all the Pot- Herbs, which by this 
gecret may be made, fironger, fairer, more 
on to the Taſte, 20d more — — 
The Floriſts coo will not be idle; and twil 
K. their kaut 1 F work Gone. 


ne hundred Fold in Fruits the 
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Jos this? is not all. The Virtue of Nitre is 
not conſin d to the Race of Vegetables: Bur 
of this in another Place. They who keep 
poulrry and Cattle gueſs my err well e- 
nough already. 


I. MULTIPLICAT OM. 


He hole Secret of Mule con- 
Tia: in mo right — of EY Salt, 
s Paliſſy, is the principal Subſtance Vir. 
— — A Field * 2 {own every 
yeat ; if we reſtor d to it by — 
what we take from it in the Harveſt; and there 
is no doubt but we might draw from our 
Ground an immenſe 
aſſiſted Nature by Art. So that if we can but 
ind out the Means to impart to it an abun- 
dant Matter, proper for Germination and for 
Vegetation, we may be ſure to reap a 
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d without Care and Trouble; and 
e addreſs the following way of Multi | 
„co ſuch as are capable of ſo ruſtical an 


e 
n Wl tionably -plenteous Crop. But this cannot be 
! 

e 


e tion; This incſtimable Treafure is — the 


y Wl laborious, and for ſuch as will takes pains. 
| | Seeing 
„ W the main Buſineſs is to get t 2 great 
Quantity at little Expence, that che Profit may 
de the greater. The manner of which is thus. 

1. Provide three very large Casks, and ſtave 
out the Heads of them: Put in them almoſt 
whatever comes in your way; as, Bones of alt | 
Animals, Feathers, Skins, Shreds of 
Leather, old Gloves, Shooes, Horns, 'Hoofs 6f 
ern Beaſts: in a Word, all * 


Proſit, provided we 


* 
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all Multiplication depends On S Salts, | 
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that abound in Salt. Break the Bones, and 
cut all the reſt in Pieces. In the firſt Cask, 
put whatever will ſooneſt infuſe, that is to ſaj 
the ſofteſt 1 in the ſecond the Matter, 
that are not fo ſoſt: and in the third the Hard. 
eſt Subſtances. Then fill all three of them 
with rain Mater, if you ͤ can get it. River. 
water is good: The Water of Pools, Ponds, 
Gre. oomes in the next Degrees. Let what is 
in the ſirſt Cask infuſe four days; fix, what is 
in thegſecond, and eight, what is in the third, 
After tkis Time of Infuſion, ſeparate the 
Water from the Subſtances, which you 
may : throw away: but careſully preſerve the 
Water: Amber - greaſe has a more Supportz- 
ble QOddur: than theſe infus d Subſtances: but 
their fmelb is not more di ſagrerable, than that 
of the Occidental · Cĩuet, upon Which our Chy- 
miſts ſometimes work. In ſhort, I ſpeak to men 
vrho are deſirous toi entich themſelves: and 
upon that Score, I preſume them to be of the 
Emperor Veſpaſiams Qpinion, who no- 
thing of handling the gilver, Which he got WM | 
by the Tax he had laid upon Houſes of Office. 
Lusri lum tudor ea :quocurique fot. Thers are ſome 
little Inconvenicnces in Agriculture and Gar- 
dening hat can not bæ av oided, and therefore 
muſt; be endur d. The: Salts, that the Earth 
loſes in Vegetation, cannot be repair d with- 
out Trouhic. De L uintinie, aſier an Ex- 
perience of thirty Lears ſays very well: There 


18 for. certain in the Rowels of the Earth, 2 
Salt that cauſes its Fertility; and this Salt is 
its only and true Treaſute. What it loſes of 
this Salt by the Production of Plants, muſt be 
made good. For properly ſpeaking, tis 0n- 


ly 


e * 
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lj cits:Gale: that diminiſnes. Thisi earth thete- 
ſore muſt be mendedꝭ and brought again 
che ſame Condition. What itichas produgtd 
by.che-way of Vegetation, may; ſerve to mend 
it teturning to it hy the way of Corruption. 
Thus, all the ſorts of. Staffs and of Linnem, Flifh, 
Skins, Bones, the Hoofs of Horſes, Dirt; Urine, Ex- 
- - 9 wag Moon — rees,” their _ t beir 
Meſh, their Leaves, Aſbes, Strawiicaihfortfi ef 
Hels rc. all theſe things, . returning-intoithe 
Farth;}! ſerve to meliorate andi improve it. 
Hetebyg ſays he. in another Place, the Earch, 
to uſe the Term of Philoſopher becomes in- 


reg vated with nitrous Salt, which is the Salt of 


Fruitfulneſs, Treatiſe of Agriculture Part. 2. 
chap. 22. Let it not then be wonder'd at 
iat we oblige men to gather upſuch abſud 
andt trivial things ; ſceing de la Muntime Him- 
ſelf likewiſe recammends them for the Ad- 
yencement of Vegetation. 200 50 | 


. 124 Morcover, All the Planis that,grow along 


Malle and ini Gardens, ought tobe gather'd, 
together withtheirFlowers and their Seeds. Theſe 
ye burn toAſnes, from which we extract thesSalts, 
b The Evaporation of the Humidity. The 
Hark of Oaks, being full of Salt, is alſo very 
6 zu and ſo is Roſomary, Lavender, Sage, 
Batomy Mint, St. Johns wort, Sun-Flowers, Cr. 
In che Evaporation, the Salts get. together by 
Cxyſtallization, and tis eaſy tog pick them 
ok. They muſt he dryd to preſerve them. 
Take as many Pounds og Salt. Peter, or 


Nite as you have Acres of Land to Sow. 


Fur gach Acre, diſſolve a Pound of Salt-Feter 
3h twelve Pints of the Water that Sanks from 


the 


— 
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the Dunghil. When the Salt-Peter is 
melted, throw in a little of thoſe Kh 
\ Plants, according to the Quantity you have f 
them. This Liquor is then call'd the uni verſi 
_ Progr Nitre is World; the univerſy 
-Sipirit of the - Elementary orld ; as we ſhall 
fee hereafter. - 
. 1 This is the main Point: of che whole Secte 
of Maltipljearion. We will for the future 
„ =» eget got ready in che Cacks 
'd Water 5 and the Water in which arc 
— Salts extra ertrakted deen Fuad and toi Niere 
n Matter. Nt 


Us? COSTS 


MEc ready your Corn, or caddie tad for 
- two Acres at a time, or what you cat 
Set Son in one day or two. 
For one Acre take twelve Pints of the pe. 
par d Water, and mix with it immediately the 
unn Matter, in which there ought to be 
a Pound of diſolꝰd Nitre. The Veſſel int 
— put theſe Liquors muſt be large 
enough to contain the Corn, which you de- 
ſign for one Acre. 18 
into theſe Liquors. Let ir fall in gently, that 
you may take off with a Skimmer, the Com 
that Swim on the — 3 — not 


fit ro So 06. Serine,” Ju 3 pr 
ee en 


firmiors- ſunt, 8 e — 


2 . Play, h Lows, lid. Caged: Th 
Na P 1 Cap. 18. p. ere 
00k de two Inches of - Water 3 


And if you have not enough, MED 
L 188 27s 0 SE Ih 3507 WII 
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Fe ber common Water you can get: That. 
of the Horſe . pond, is the moſt Proper. 


ime che Seed do nor ſwell, let it lye bs er, 
bit begin to Fo prumy up conſiderably. Then 

ake it out, and put it in a Sack todrain, Leave 
rt ſome Hours, that it may ferment and 
row: Warm. Take care not to lofe the Water 
chat drains away, it being good to the laſt Drop 
for all ſorts of Seeds and Corn. 


One Third 'leſs then uſual will ſerve for an 
acre: Nay, you may ſafely uſe but half as 2s 
nuch, and mingle among it ſome ſtraw cut 
rery ſmall ; that the Sower may rake ir up by 


Handfulls, and ſow it we ori! way, 
* : 


' OBSERVATIONS. 4 855 


ieſt Corn yqu PI 
2. Fat and heavy Grounds "ought to be? 
long d early; before the Rains begin, which 
render the Earth yet more heavy. We Sow: 
his ſort of Soil, as ſoon as tis plough'd; that 
ie feed, by the Magnetick Virtue, with 
which id is- 
ſerlal Spirit that is diffus d in the Air. We 
bought, if we can, to be beforehand with the 
eat Ruins; that when t 
lage of — and Earth, may be already 
onſummated, by the Germination and by the 
Vegetarion of er Cm that is depoſited 
enn Mother of all bi 
getable 


Lenve the Corn to ſoak for twelve Hours, 
ad fit it up and down every two: If by that 


So this Corn, while tis yet 2 little Moiſt,” 


* the faireſt, cleave, plumpeſt and. 
Y YR 7 


impregnated, may attract the uni- — 
they fall, the Mar- 


in 
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V Productions. All. Seeds ſhould be 
own in. dry Weather, ſays Ray. Semina on. 
nia ſieca tempeſtate ſerenila ſunt: tertio, quartmny 
die a pluvia largiore. Three or four Days afte 
2 great Rain. Hiſt, Plant. lib. 1. cap. 1b. 
erde yy eme £2 niged oe 
. Oumrinie makes the ſame Remark, nor can 
We have too much Regard to it: for according 
to this we ought to govern our ſelves, to know 
hat Method tis beſt to chuſe, o improve 
our Lands. The ſame Matter is not good alike 
im all Places. And they who obſerve not theſe 
Diſtinctions, are in danger of finding ill Suc. 
ceſs, and will wrongfully. blame the Secrets we 
impart tuthem. There ate, ſays that eminent 
Gardener,-rwo general Defects in Soils. The 
fuſt is; to be too moiſt, which is common ac. 
company'd with too much cold and heavineſs: 
The ſecond is to be too dry; and ſuch — 
are over- lighiꝭ and very apt to be ſcorch'd an 
parch'd up. Two different Remedies mult be 
d. 5 theſe - oppoſite Inconveniencies. Ml © 

We ſee likewiſe that of the Dungs we imploy, il * 
ſome carer fat and refreſhing, as Cow-Dung, Ml + 
ard that -of:Oxen:" others are hot and light, b 
as of Sheep and Pigeons. : Now ſeeing the Re. © 
medy ought to be ſuited to the Diſeaſe, hot 
and light Dungs ought to be us'd in moiſt, 
cold. and heavy Earths, to render them more 0 
light and friable. In like manner the Dung of 


11 fi 17 
3 


2 by had © lbs + © tools e 


ten and Cows is moſt proper for lean, 2 i 
and light Soils, to make them more fat and ſu 0 


ſtantial; and: thereby to hinder the drying 

Winds of che-Spring, and the extream Heats 

et Summur from parching them up too eaſily. 

pag. 218. This no . « 
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the Aﬀairs of Agriculture and Gardening; 


which by ſuch Obſervations only. can be 
brought io perfection. 
Lean and fight Earths, ought not to he ſown 
ſo ſoon; at leaſt unleſs they ly in watry and 
marſhy. Bottoms: for in that Caſe they niult be 
treated like heavy Earths. ALOEDD © © / 
Moreover; tis a fault to bury the Seed too 
deep; for then tis depreſs d and kept under 
by the Weight of the Earth that covers it, 
and cannot ſo well participate of the nitrous 
Vapours and Exhalations, that float to and fro 
in the Atmoſphere of the Air. Ray adviſes to 
take great Care not to ſow the Seed too deep 
in the Ground; ſecing that -would-be:to-bury 
it there, paſt all liope of Reſurrection. Sum- 
opere cavendum ne ſemina alte demergantur, ant 
uimia terra obruantur; adeoque (ine ulla reſarrecti- 
mic ſpe ſepeliantur. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 1. cap. 18. 


_ the Earth be ſubject to Weeds, it muſt 
of neceſſity be plough'd twice or thrice, ro 
lake away all the Roots of the. 

The Tear following it need be plough'd 
but once: yet Deep, and the Ridges: near one 
mother. | 

4 'Tis not requiſite to dung the Ground: 
but if you have any Dung to ſpare, make uſe 
of it. The Crop may be the better. 


Whocver has no mind to practice this Me- 


thod in all its Circumſtances, may omit the In- 
fuſion which I directed to be made in the three 
Cas; aod mixing ſome Water wick Stable- 
Dung, and with that of Pigeons and Poultry; 


train it, and put ſome Nitre to melt in it- 


£ 
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. But the Sueceſs of this Preparation will not 
be comparable to the Succeſs of the former, 
| : 


IL MULTIPLICATION. 


8 ME Husbandmen lay together in a Ditch 
a Quantity of Horſe- Dung, and often 
throw Water upon it: Whemit has lain rotting 
for ſome time, they drain away the Water, 
that is impregnated with the Salt of the Dung, 
Then they boil it a little in a Copper Veſſel; 
put in it a little Nitre; and when it has been 
off the Fire fo long as to be but luke- warm, 
hey ſteep in it the Corn they intend to ſow; 
let it macerate in that Liquor for the ſpace 
of three Days, that it may ſwell, and that the 
firſt Sprouts may open, dilate and unfold them. 
ſelves: afrec this they take it out of the Water 
to dry it a little, and then ſow it. 


And becauſe an Acre will require a thir 


part leſs than uſual, they chop ſome Straw ve- 
ry ſmall, and put a Third among the Corn 
they have prepar'd as above. This Method 

ſucceeds very well, and ſome Farmers have 
had very plentiful Crops by making uſe of it. 


IV. MULTIPLICATION. 


T Here are other Husbandmen, who ne- 
ver prepare their Corn, but employ 
their whole Care on the Manuring of the 
Earth; which they do in this manner, In the 
beginning of June they get together as many 
Weeds as they can meet with any where near 
them: theſe they dry in the Sun, and then 
burn them to Aſhes ; whick they g 
. | Ju 
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nr with Sea ſand, and ſtrew ir on their Lands 
a few Days before. they ſow their Corn. Tis 
certain this is a very good Method. The Salt 


ofthe Aſhes of the Plants and the Sea-fand im- 
part: to the Earth a wonderful Fruifulneſs. 


op, MULTIPLICATION. 


Nd, in his Deſcription of 2 

ſays, that the Husbandmen of that Coun- 
try, make uſe of Sea- weed, and Mud, to fer- 
n nee their Land that is naturally very barren} 
te adds, that by this means, they have a gen: 
ö uteteaſe, than can be imagin d. | 


, LY MUL TIPLICAT IO: 
1 145i in his Natural Hiſtory of Eng 2 


4 relates, that the Inhabitants of =; 67 
have found by Experience, that nothing ſo 
much contributes to the Fruitfulneſs of their 


ea this Sand is taken up, the Richer is the 
Harveſt. Theſe four laſt Obſervations for the 
multiplying of Corn, are taken from the i 12thz 
Obſervation of the Journals, der Na- 
ne, of Germany, 1671. pag. 185. Ge. 

In the ſame Odſe 


d of fifteen large Ears, and of nine 
leſſer: but all of them extreamly full of Grain. 
It grew in Sileffa, and was carry'd to Vienna 
o be preſented to the Emperor as a age; 
drous;,Curiglity... Some Naturaliſts were 


NX M oe Cr 


* of Barley, or had been by Chance 


Ground, as Sea - ſand; and that the farther i in the 


exvation, mention is made | 
of an Ear of Barley of a prodigious ſize. Twas 


Opinion, Ihat this Plant ſprung; from —— 
dropt 
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10 CURIOSIZIEES of. 
dropt in the ſame place: Thus Ferrari ſays, 
that if ſeveral. Seeds of the ſame Kind, but of 
differetit Colours, were mixt together, and- 
ut into à Cane, or into a! Branch of Elder, to 
laid into the Ground, the Buds would min- 
gle and confonnd themſelves together, and 
that à Plant would Spring. from them, thar 
would bear Beautiful Flowers, variegated like 
the Rainbow: That Lis, ſays he, would he 
formed not by the Tears of a Cloud, that dif. 
ſolves icfelf in Rain, but from the Smiles of 
Joyful Nature; Ut Semina inuicem mixta & 
confuſa Floræ quoddam buxuriantis monſtram, & 
Iridem non ex lachrymis reſolutæ Nubis, fed ex- 
riſu gaudentis Naturæ exhibeant. This Explica- 
tion is very fine and artful in. the higheſt De- 
gree; but perhaps not fo true as it ſhould be. 
And if the Naturaliſts of Germany had call'd to 
mind what ve ſee every Day, that when a 
Grain of Corn, or a Seed of Hemp falls in a 
Garden, where it finds plenty of Nouriſh- 
ment; it forms a Plant of a wonderful ' fize. 
They: needed nor, on occafion of this great 
Far of Barley, to have had Recourſe to this 
Plurality of Seeds fallen in the ſame Hole; not 
to ſuppoſe that the Buds pierc'd through one 
| another, to form but one plant of them all: 
=  . which Opinion contains ſeveral weighty Diff. 
* eulties. I will not abſolutely deny what Fer- 
Fiori ſays: It may perhaps be that the feveral 
Seeds which touch one another, co to di- 
late themſelves, and the Buds to unfold, the 
Principles of Life, contain'd in each Seed; will 
a mix and confound themſelves, and produce an 
agrecable and diverſifyd Mixture of Colours 
in the Flowers that Spring from them. * 
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| ennot think that of a Compoſition of feve- 
al Bads, there can be made but one. 

Theſe German Naruralifts add one thing more 
chncerning the Matter we are now upon, that 
deferves* our ſerious Attention. Tis certain, 
aß they; that the Induſtry of Husbandmen 
might always imitate and do by Art, what Na- 
wte ſometimes does of her ſeif. They might 
cothpel her to give us each Ear of Barley as 
big as that which grew in Sileſia. We need on- 
ly examin narrowly into the Steps of Nature, 
and trace her in View, when ſhe diverts her- 
{lf in giving ſuch uncommon Productions: 
Tw6uld” be in vain for her to conceal herſelf, 
with due care and vigilence we fhould find her 
ont; und when we have diſcoverd what could 
put her once in ſo = a humour ; we need 
oly-rrear her in the fame manner, to make 
her act over again the ſame ſcene : then all 
our Toils would be amply rewarded : we ſhould- 
certainly, as often as we pleaſe, oblige her to 
giye us theſe uncommon Productions; and 


ſuch Harveſts as would diffuſe Chearfulneſs ind. 


I 


Plenty in all Places. 


VII. MULTIPLICATION. 
W. ought not to Slight any thing that has 
been leſt us by Eminent Men, eſpeci- 
Ay by fuch as apply'd themſelves to cultivate 
the Arts that ate uſeful to Life. And tho' Ray 
las fpoken only of the Manner of ſowing 
Garden Sceds, yet what he ſays of it deſcrves to 
be mention'd here: tho' even our Defign 
dere nor to give new Inſtructions for Gar- 
E&ning, as well as for Agriculture. 
5 X 2 . Some 
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Some, ſays he, before they ſow their Sceds, 


lay them a ſoaking in Water, in which they 
have difſolv'd ſome Nicre, or elſe in Wine, to 
haſten their Germination: which I take to be 
uſeleſs in new Seeds; but I diſapprove not of 
the Method of Corvinus, in regard to exotick 
Seeds, or to ſuch as have lain long. Ferrari lays, 


that in relation to Seeds that are grown bard, 
and conſequently are ſlow to germinate, Corvi- 


nus, before: he ſows them, lays them twelve 
hours in Water, with a little Nitre in it. 
Sometimes he leaves them there to macerate 
longer, according to the apparent hardneſs of 
the Seeds; and waters them aſterwards with 
the ſame Water, to the End that the Nitre, be- 
ing mingled with the warm Exhalations of the 
Earth may excite the Buds to open and unfold 
themſelves in order to a quick and happy Ger- 


mination. Ur Nitrum ex igneo terre habits 


coneretum ſeminalem contumaciam ad uberem ęer- 
minationem proriret. Ferrari FLORA, fe 


forums cultura, lib. 3. cap. 1. Lex floris ſerendi, 
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VIII. MULTIPLICATION. 
AKE the Dung of Cows, Horſes, Sheep, 
1 and Pigeons; of each the ſame Quanti- 
ty: put the whole together in a Veſſel of 
Wood or Copper; no matter whether: Upon 
it pour Water boiling hot: Leave it ſo for 
ſome Days, and then pour out the Water from 
the Ordure into another Veſſel, into which 
put as many Pounds of Nitre, as you intend 
to ſow Acres of Land. When the Nitre is 
melted, put in your Wheat or other Corn, 1 
38 | 12 . [ 
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let it ſoak in it four and twenty Hours 
Then take out the Corn, and ſow it a little 
weh if it be a dry Seaſon: but if the Weather 
be het, ſpread it upon Sheets in your Grana- 
5% to let it dry a little before you ſow it. 
Two Thirds of what is uſually ſown on e 
Acre will be enough. Once Ploughing the 
Land without Dunging it will likewife be ſuf- 
ſcient: and tho” the Soil be ever fo lean and 
barten, you may depend on having a good 
Crop, which will be ripe ſome Weeks ſooner 
than the uſual times of Harveſt. 7 


N 037 CTION. ; 4 


Ecannot believe that the ſmall Quantity 
af Salts, that each Grain of Corn im- 
bibes can ſuffice to nouriſh ſo many Stalks and 
Ears, as by this Secret we are promis'd we ſhall 

Ig". . 4555 5 __ 
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75 | | ö * R 
Me Salts, with which each Grain of Corn 
is impregnated, are not preciſely de- 
lind for the Nouriſhment of all this nume 
rus Race. Their firſt Action is to cut the 
Covers that infold and wrap up the ſeveral 
Prouts, that are contain'd in each Grain, to the 
lad they may dilate and unfold chemſelves.  - 
The Second Action of theſe Salts is to ſerve 
ach Grain of Corn, as it were inſtead af 3 
cadſtone, to attract the Nitre f the Earth . EY 
ch the Subterranean Fires have reduc'd, N 
nd driven inta Steams and Vapours in the 


by and migdle Region of the Air, fop the 
; , 2 K 3 | "hows 


| 3 
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Nouriſhment of Vegetables and of Animik 
This is not a vain Imagination, a Chimæra, q 
empty Notion. We know by uncontradictz 

ble Experiments, that Nitre, expos d to the 
Air, attracts like a Loadſtone, both Nite and 
Runen. . g 


| Tf * EXPER mer.” 
E "me | Concerning the eue Vi iet of Nine, 


. . F we calcine a certain duay Mgr; which 
we find in old Leaden Pipes of Fountain; 
and draw the Salt from it: That Salt, being 
| | put into a Veſſel, and expos d to the Air, wil 
= _. continually attract Water, which, when fit 
* ted and evaporated, yields an excellent del. 
Peter. This Salt will not diffolve in moiſture; 


gu * ” 8 RX tw wa a 


. but remains in the Veſſel, when, by Inelinatio 
. we pour off the Water which it has attracted; WI 
* or elſe it ſtays aching, 52 the Felt. Minen! 

| "= b " Voyage Tom. 1. pag. - This is the Aion 


52 of the Nitre that = irſelf to the Grain & 
"ay & - Corn: it continually draws to it the Humidin 
K and nitrous Vapours, that float in the Air, an 
with which che Plants nouriſh themſelves,” 


1. EXPERIMENT. 


THE Learned of Germany cobfirm tix 
magnetick Quality by another Experi. 

ment, that leaves no Room to doubt, but tha 
Nitre attracts Nitre. If in a Summer's Night 
che xpoſe calcin'd Pebbles to the Air, chat 
atter, which has ſome Nitre in it, will u. 


Wl eee 
© 4 4.5 of 3% t 
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tis certain, that the Atmaſphere of Air, which 
ſurrounds the Globe of the Earth, 5s full of 
nuraus Corpuſcles, which riſe from the Earth 


4 


and the Sea. Continet enim Atmoſpbæra aeris 

exhalatianes varias, qua terra, que. mari aſcenden- 

tes, intra qua 1 pravalent. : Obſervar. 18, = 

Curioſorum naturæ, 1675. &. 1676 pag. 28. _ 
Now this Nitre is truly a Salt of Feeundity. 

lothing in Nature 1s more precious though 

it be ſo little known, except to ſome Phi- 

loſaphers. *Tis: undeniably. the: Balm of Life, 

chat. maintains the whole Harmony of Na- 
ture in the three different Races of Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals; and without which 
al mixt Bodies, would reſolve into their firſt - 1 

principles; and out of their Ruins form the = 

aminve Chaos. Tis this ineſtimable Salt 

that holds all the Bodies of the elementary 


World in a state of Conſiſtenſ x. 
„Our Learned Men in France agree in thig 


ho 


with all the Learned of Europe. Homberg 
made an Experiment, that ſhows, what Share 1 
Nure has in the Vegetation of Plants. e 
fow'd in a Box ſome. Fennel, which he water d 1 
with Water, in Which he had diflalv'd ſome 
Were, and he ſaw'd Creſſes in another 

x, and water'd it with comman Water, Th 
Fennel, tho? ſown in like Quantity, produc'd 
two Ounces and a Half of Plants more than 2 
the Creſſes. Upon which he adds; Hence we - 
— judge, that if Salts are not abſolutely ne- 9 
ceſſary to the Germination af Plants, yet they a | 
alliſt their Growth and their ſtrength, finge a 
greater Quantity was praduc'd in the Earth 
ee with Nitre. Membir. de PAgadem. R. 
#1 flieg, 169 7 2 1 
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III 

Itre melted in Water, diffuſes and mixe: 
IM it ſelf with the Water, which become 
all penetrated with ir. There is nothing eaſiet 
than to withdraw thiis- Nitre, from all the 
Pores of the Water, into which it has worked 
it ſelf. We need only Evaporate the humi. 
dity a little over the Fire, till there appear: 
litiſe Pellicle on the Water; and then ſet i 
to cool. The Nitre will gacher together in 
long, white, clear, tranſparent, beautiful 
Chryſtal: So true is it that Nitre naturally af. 
ſembles and conjoins its Parts: And thus the 
Nitre that floats in the Air, reunites it ſelf to 
the Nitre, with which we impregnate the 
Corn, before we ſow it. Paliſh expreſſes this 
wonderfully well. Oil, ſays he, thrown into 
Water, reaſſembies; and ſeperates it ſelf from 

the Water. Can we deſire a clearer Proof than 
of common Salt, of Vitriol, and indeed of al 
Salts, which, being diſſolwd in Water, ſo in- 
tirely ſeperate themſelves by Criſtalization, and 
make each of them a body apart? Des Metauc, 
. Alchymie, pag. 1660. This I take to be 
Demonſtration, and we ought no longer to 
doubt of ſo evident and conſtant a Truth. 


I. MULTIPLICATION. 


r Fake ten Buſhels of good Wheat; and cal 
cine it, till you have reduc'd it to Aſhes 


of a greyiſn Colour. Extract the Salt from theſe 


Aſhes; which is done by making a Lixivium 
of them after the uſual manner. Inſtead of Wa- 
A if you. have any auen Deus of Seprepber- 
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- the Operation. would be incomparable 
— Solve & coagula. Diſſolve the Salts 
of the Aſhes in Rain-water, if you have no 
De; and when the Water is impregnated with 
theSalts, of which the Aſhes are full, you muſt 
fer it, and then coagulate. The Coagulation 
is perform d by evoporating the Humidity. 
After this you find the Salts, which you ought 
fully to preſerve. 1 
"Then take of all forts of Dung ; [ the Dun 


£ 


of Horſes, Poultry, Pigeons and Sheep is beſt 

and put them into a great Copper. Veſſel: into 
which pour one or two Pints of Brandy, as 
much Dew as you can get, with ſeveral Pints of 
white Wine. If there be not Liquor enough, 
aud ſome Rain- Water. Then leave it over a 
gentle Fire for four and twenty Hours, and 
keep ſtirring it often. Filter the Liquor which 
you preſerve for the following Uſe. 


USE. 


AKE as much of this Liquor as will ſoak 
Corn enough to ſow an Acre of Land. 
put into it an Ounce of Salt of Wheat, and a 
Pound. of Nitre. When the -Salts are quite 
difoly'd, ſpread the Corn upon a Sheer, and 
water it Morning and Evening for nine Days 
{uccelſively wich this Liquor. The tenth Day 
ſow it, one third thinner than uſual. Tho 
Succeſs will pay the Trouble, and make large 
Amends for the Coſt. . SER 
Be not ſurpriz d to ſee Wine made uſe of 
% one of the Ingredients of this Receipt: for 
Wine is a great Help to Vegetation; becauſe 
II contains abundance of Salt. Tis 2 
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138 CURFOSTTIZS of 
late Diſcovery that Plants love to drink Wine; 
and that this Juice makes them thrive. . 
berius ſays, that if you hume@ the Roots of: 
plane- tree, with a little Wine, tho' it appear 
almoſt quite dead, it will revive and ſhog: 
forth Branches of an extraordinary Length, 
Pliny obferv'd this ahave fifteen hundred Year 
ago. We are not ighorant, ſays he, that Tres 
are very greedy of Wine. Docuimus etiam 4+ 
22 Au poticre. Hift. War, lib. 12. - ap. L, 
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+ ige teaches us wharthe Husbandmen i in 
| times did; that the 42 have 2 

more plentiful Crop. I have ſeen ſeveral Hu- 

| bandmien, ſays he, Who laid their Seeds to 

Reep' in Lees of Oil, that had ſotne Nitre in 

it, that the Ears might be larger and more 
Fruitful. Geog. lib. 1 | 


. 


On IT 


| Femina vidi eden he medioary ſerentes, 


"Ex Nitro prins, & nigra perfundere 7 
| . 2 fetus en r ! 


Coliniells, who liv'd' foon- after 5 er. 
Plains Amurca, as I have done, 54 Mar 
of Olives after they are preſs'd; hut of the 
Lees of Oil; ſeeing we cannot lay Corn 

ſoals to macerate; and to often in the firl 
of theſe _ The ancient mand. 
ſays Co rale an nd even in Virgil's Days, pe- 
ver fow'd Their rn, oll — ey . — It 


moae 2 - 


7 


ip 


amurca, vel ST Si 
2 de Ruſlic. lib. 2. 
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dam vero, ſi tri luo ante ſatum mina, & 


ein not be too much recommended. 


— of Seeds, to ſteep them for — coor 5 
. Mi had ohen buen. 
* | FS 24h) be 
a? 


* N 


to Beans, what Vgil ſaſd in 
7732 Vim fl s he, adviſes to 
WS is Nitfe, 200 in the Lees of Oil, 
ie we fow them, and prömiſes frem 
bende a plentiful Vegetation. Some believe the 
lacreaſe will be the greater, if for three days 
befoie ve pur them into the Ground, we ma- 
cerate them in Urine and in Water. Democritus 
dizeRs-to ſoak all manner of Seeds in the Juice 
a Plant, call d Aixoon, that grows on the 
* of Houſes, and is call'd in Latis, Sedum, 
Digitellum; Which in all Appearance is 
Houſe! Leek. 'Virgitius nitro & amurca perfun- 


I jubet fabam : ſic eam grandeſere promittit. Qui. 


maceret wr ; ; præcipae adoleſcere putant, Democritus, 
ters herbe qui appellatur aizoon, in tegulit niſcens 
i , Latine Sedum aut Digitellum, madicati 
ſeri_juber ommis ſemina. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 18. cap, 
. T would require a great Quantity of the 
Jaice of Houſe-Leek to do what Bembcritus re- 
quires; This is an excellent Secret to keep 
Worms and Inſects from eating the Corn in 


00 mild a Winter: and Iraly being a Country 
where thoſe Animals abound, - this Remedy 


may be of great uſe there. All theſe Obfer- 
vations are an Argument of the prodigious 


Diligence, chat the greateſt Men imploy'd co 


improve che Fertility of Plants, 
The Uſe ot Nitre for the Increaſe of Corn 


Dems, 
{0'renown'd for his Learning thro all Emrope 
faps; that tis a ſurprizing Secret for the In- 


ore they are ſown, in a certain 


e 
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chat all the Grains of Corn, that had 
ſo prepared, ſhort out each of them above 
two hundred Stalks, and as many Ears, that 
were fild with a Multicude of Grains of the 
lame Kind. Conference ſur les Sciene. pags 166, 


24. MULTI#LICATION. 


ep e Corn, or any other Seed, in Oil 
of Whale, for four and twenty | Hour, 
Sheer: having taken it out, ff prinkle it over 
with Line, having firſt mix d among it a lit. 


tle pulveriz d Nitre. Then dry it, and ſow 


it very thin. - 

"From all: that has dend ſaid tis eaſy to ſee, 
that the whole Secret of the Multiplication of 
Corn rouls on Nitre, which has the greateſt 
Effect on all Corn-Lands. All the Philoſo- 
pers are unanimous as to that Article. 
Bap, in his Phyſicks, ſays; in ſome Seeds 
as in Hemp Seed, there happens ſometimes 
ſurprizing Multiplications: And if the Farber; 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine at Paris, may he be- 
liev d, one ſingle Grain of Barley is capable t 
produce an incredible Number. Six Kenelm 
Dighy, who has furniſh'd me with the © Bane 
ple of the Grain of Barley, whoſe prodi 
Increaſe. is kept at the Convent of the a 
mention'd Prieſts, is of Opinion, that of 


Soils, ſuch as abound moſt with Salts are the 


moſt fertile, and that Rain-Water is more fruit- 
ful than common Water, becauſe it gets in the 


Air a great Quantity of ſweetiſſj Sal with 


which that Element always abounds., | 
Saint Romain, in his Book of natural Fejence, 


aus, _ Wake i gung their £ 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 14 
zud Denſhire their Fields, that their Corn may 
be che better nouriſh'd, and that they may 
bun che greater Quantity of it; but that if 
they knew the Way to ſteep their Seeds in an 
iid Difolvent, or to water their Lands with 
ir, there are none ſo barren, but they would 
become fertile: and that the Plenteous Crops they 
would bear, would glad the Hearts of the Hug« 
baadmen Part. 4. Cap. 4. But this Author for- 
ges himſelf when he ſpeaks of watering the 
Lands with the ſame Liquor in which we 
he Seed: in à due Preparation whereof con- 
ils che whole Sccret of its Multiplication. 
And Saint-Romain would have enough to do, 
were he to water with his Acid Diſſolvent all the, 
Lands in Picardy.  .. ._ -- 03 

Tis pity Sir Kenelm Digby has been ſo re- 
ſery'd-as to reveal to us but by halves the Sc 
cret of the Increaſe of Corn, for having him- 
ſelf: made the Experiment, his Authority would 
alone be ſufficient to Convince us of the Truth 
of it. In his Treatiſe of the Vegetation of 
Plants, he ſpeaks to this Purpoſe : 1 find, ſays 
he, that twill not here be improper to tell you, 
why. the Antient Poets kept ſuch a Pother a- 
bout their Goddeſs, who took her Birth from 
Salt: and how they conceal'd under the Veil 
of Salt, the greateſt Secret of their natural Ph. 
i manner as they always hid their 
deepeſt Wiſdom under the Mask of Fable and 
fiction. By the Means of Salt-Nitre, which 
I diſſoly'd in Water, and mix d with ſome o- 
ther earthly Subſtance, which I took co be 
proper for my purpoſe, and that might in ſome 
Meaſure familiarize the Salt with the Wheat 
no, which J dc6go'd it ſhould infrluace Iufelf, 
Wa , I 


ery br an 137 Figs pro. 

Al Crop. and furpaſs > 

that To a GA very fruitful. 

| it of Hemp-Sced, 15 
N han with the ſame 

produce in ich due time ſo great 2 

ene 1575 08,0 dne might have ſaid 


Na the T ickneſs and Hardneſs of it 
Bran Nat 05 . Foreſt of ten Year 
Gro eg 


' the e c Diltrine'it Par 
preſerr to this day among them a Tuft of Bar. 
tey, chat las th two hundred and fourty nine 
Stems or Branches, * es g from one and 
the fame Grain: in ſeveral Ears they 


count above eighteen thouſand Bafley Com. 

This indeed is very extraordinary and they keep 
a ir scodtdivgly 20 4 very temarkable Curioſiiy. 
aff for, the Increaſe of their Corn, mike 


pls, car 


Sift that they draw from the Famous 


d Heliotrope, Turn- Sole, ot Sun- 

becauſe the erte Flower of this 

2 Fob: rowards the San, and follows the 

t A 2. dbymical Hereulef̃ {peaks 

N. * the Vittnes of this p Plant. 

is, 4 = 15 h n He tales of his 

rope.” Te tals us one chin it that is very 

ober vat 1 720 08 69 de Vegetation of 
Plants. He Lays „tis fo Torded' with Dew, c- 

Aan d hour, get from one Flower, 

57 W it gently ſeveral imes, no leſs than 

wo Qunces Dewr, Hut what "ſay ++ not 


Corte” gf 9 0 planet, eben in a clondy Day. 

52 the Name he 125 the Helio- 
Ke Autic greateſt Heat of the gun, that 
mad Virtues of this Dew? *Twould be — 
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cult to gueſs: Let's therefore hear him himſelf 
luugh not, ſays be, but try the Experiment, 
ind you will find that Canikers, all ſurts of Ul- 
cers, all Vene mous Bites and Stings, all Wounds, 
year of the Liver, Palins in the Stomach, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, all Megrims and Pains 
in the Head, the Gour, the Leproſy, the Pox, 
he Plague, Cc. all fly before it. It. diſcovers 
ropſon, by breaking the Veſſel that'cohrains it, 
{ frees from all Inchantments and Wüchcraft, 
klivers. Women in Labour; is admirable a- 
eint all manner of Epilepfies, and drives out 
the Devils from Bodies that are poſſeſ d. In 
hort, ſo many are its Virtues, that were it not 
o common, neither Gold nor pretious Stones 
would be: comparable to it; nay, nud de 
le neuve has ventur'd to ſay, that whoever : 
nkes a little of it every morning faſting, can 
ſcarce dye; and, indeed, it renews and rxſtores 
ntirely, each Fruit, each Herb and Trees like- 
vide, : Qui poteſt cupere capiat. e. 

To Salle, Plant, Tany, after having 
uught ub the way to draw a ſolid Subſtance + 
om this Dew, faxtber adds. Put 10 nine part of » 
l gal plan one Golden Sulpbhur of Antimomy, and 
te conclades only by an &. For, ſays he, tis 
w teaſonuble to di uulge the whole Secret to all tbe 
rid. It leads directly to the Powder of Pro- 
tion, to the Philoſophers Stone. Thus you 
ke, how Planis-· Campy, ſtretching a good thing 
00 far, fall into ridicalous Viſions, and extra- 
wantly aſſures, that this Matter reſtores to the 
d new Youth and Vigour. 

There is fallen into my Hands a Book, inti- 
Wa, The Earthly Paradiſe ; Written by a _ 
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144 . CURIOSITIES of 
of Avignon, Call'd Gabriel de Caſſagne. There 
are — good things in it; but * Author js 
not much leſs out of the Way than Planis Cam. 
py, on the Subject of the Heliotrope. In the 
Year 1612, he protefs'd Phyſick at Paris, whi- 
ther the Mountebanks flock from all parts: 
and he, like the reſt, ſpoke of his Remedies 
with much pertneſs, and little ceremony. There 
are no doubt ſome excellent Secrets in his 
Book; bur what particularly concerns our pre. 
ſent Subject, is the great value he ſets upon the 
Heliotrope, Which he calls Turn ſole. After ha. 
ving taken notice of its Sympathy with the 
Sun, he pretends, that there is no Diſeaſe, how 

incurable ſoever it be held to be, that will not 
ſubmit to the Virtues of this Plant. His Receipt 
to uſe ĩt is thus. 

Take a Turn- ſole intire, and full Ripe ; pull its 
yellow Leaves in little Pieces, and together with 
its Seed, put ĩt into a Bottle, cover it with good 
Brandy four Inches above the infus'd Matter,fop 
the Bottle well, and ſet it ten Days in the Sun, 
and keep it a-nights in a dry Place. Then pour 
off the Brandy, ſqueeze all the Dregs, and add 
the Liquor that comes out to the Brandy. At- Wy. 
ter this calcine the ſolid Subſtance between tuo 
Pots well lated. Take the Salt from the Aſhes, WW, 
and diſſolve it in the Liquor. A Spoonful of it 0 
taken faſting in half a Glaſs of white Wine, MW, 
cures the Noli me tangere; allShankers, the Stone u. 
and the Gravel. Tis a Sovereign Remedy * 
againſt the Palſy, Dropſy, Agues, Gr. 
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I. OBSERVATION. 


ſucceed in ſome Places, it muſt not from 
thence be.argu'd, that the Method is not good. 


de good for all ſorts of Soils : Try the Experi- 


great an Expence. Boyle handles this Point ad- 
e- nicably well. He has compos'd a Treatiſe on 


de curpoſe, concerning the Experiments, that have 


a. {ucceeded once or twice, and never afterwards. 
be Alitle Matter will change the Method of Nature, 
and make an Experiment fail. When we 


10! Bi meet not the Succeſs we expected, we ſhould 


pt rot diſquiet our ſelves, and abandon the At- 

rempt, as if it were raſh, and not feaſible ; but 
is cxrefully examine wherein we have not been 
ih erat, and whether we have proceeded as we 


op wherein both himſelf, and his Friends, were 
un, diſappointed in their Hopes. He ſays excellent 
dur ol things on this Subject; but I will here touch 
add N ay upon thoſe that relate to the ſecret of 
eo : 
remember, ſays Boyle, that the famous Ba- 
hes, BY on, and ſeveral Pnyſiologers aſſure, that tis eaſy 


f No have Raſes ſo backward, as not to blow till 
me: towards the End of Autumn: They ſay, that 
one ve need only cut in the Spring, the"tops of the 
edy little Branches, where the Buttons of the Roſes 


gin to appear. Nevertheleſs ſeveral Perſons 


ling found it fail, they concluded it to be 
me of thoſe Chimera's, which the _—_— 
„ L li 


1 by chance any of theſe Secrets ſhquld not 


[am of Opinion, that the beſt Secret cannot 


ment at firſt in little, before you engage in too 


ought. Thus argues Boyle in ſeveral Occaſions, 


have try'd this Experiment in vain, and after 
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146 -CURIOSITIES of 
liſts impoſe on the Credulous. To ſpeak the 
downright Truth of the Matter, I declare, ay; 
Boyle, that my Gardiner has aſſurd me, thy 


this Secret fails on moſt Roſe-Buſhes, and tha 


by this Method we can have Roſes in Aurumn, 
only on ſuch as are very firong and vigorous, 
We ought likewiſe to examine, on what ſor 
of Roſe-Buſhes it may be effected. For ti; 
certain that the Damask gencrally yield Roſes 
in Autumn. Thus we ought not to aſcribe to 
Art, what is meerly the effect of Nature. Un: 

Feri poteſt, at quod naturæ proprium eſt, falſo art 
attribuatur, pag. 42 . 

Indeed ſays Quintinie, Il hen the Flowers begin | 
appear on the white Muſcat Roſe- Buſhes, if there be 
any Shoots that ha ve none, we ought to cut then 

to within a Foot and an half of the Bottim; 
and at each Eye there will ſprout forth a Shai, 
which towards Autumn. will hear many Ree, 

Pag. 1 16. de la Culture des Fleurs. 

2. See here another Obſervation of the ſame 
Boyle, concerning Experiments that ſometimes 
fail. Some Perſons believe, that they ought 
not to give much Credit to what many Authors 
advance, that Fruits of different Kinds wil 
* on the ſame Tree. This they conteſ, 

ecauſe the Event has not always anſwer' d their 

Expectation. For my part, ſays Boyle, I believe 
it very poſſible, and have ſcen twenty three 
forts ot Grafts on the ſame Apple- tree, all of 
which produc'd according to their Kinds, three 
and twenty different forts of Apples, This wil 
facceed, even in regard to Trees of different 
kinds; and *tis not long, ſays the ſame Au- 
thor, ſince I had the Pleaſure to gather Plumbs 
and Abricots from the ſame Trunk; = 
9 0 | WAI 
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which we likewiſe hop'd to have had other 
ſorts of Stone-Fruit. However, in point of 
Fruigs that are heterogeneous, that is to ſay, 
of a different Nature, tis certainly difficult to 
make them come on the ſame Stock; ſo that 
we may well place among Events that are rare, 
doubrful and hazardous, the Experiments, - 
which ſome nevertheleſs have ſucceſsfully try d, 
of having Fruits of different kinds, that had 
nouriſh'd themſelves with the Sap of the 
lame Tree. Verum ut fructus admodum be- 
terogenes unius ſt ipit is ſucco feliciter nutriantur, res 
of tantæ diſficultatu, u experiments cont ingentibus 
nerito annumerandum (it. pag. 2. | 

3. Another doubtful Experiment. The Rea- 
ſon is not generally known, why of ſeveral | 
Cherry-tree Grafts, ſome bear Fruit the firſt 
Year 3 and others neither blow nor yield any 
Fruit till the Year after. Our common Garde- 
ners can give no reaſon for it. All they know 
is, that ic ſometimes happens fo, and not al- 
ways. But ſuch as are throughly knowing in 
the Art of Grafting, will tell us, that the Graft 
very ſeldom fails ro bear Fruit the firſt Year, 
provided it be taken from a ſtrong and vigo- 
tous Tree, and have Fruit-Buttons: otherwiſe 
twill ſhoot forth only Leaves, and not bear 
Fruit till the ſecond Year. This Obſervation 
s very fine, and ſo nearly concerns the Utility 
of Gardening, that I cannot omit to give it in 
Bijle's own Words: Nam à non uno in inſerendi 
arte experientiſſimo accepi ſurculum ceraſi, eo ipſo 
uo inſit us ſuerit anno, raro infoecundum eſſe, modo 
Moſpiciatur ut @ vegeta matre decerptus nodis flora- 
ons, ut vocant, gemmeſcat : ſin vero tantum fo- 


late five frondeos obtineat, non ante ſecundam 
— L 2 æſtatem 
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ftatem fruZificaturum. Pag. 48. 80 true is it 
that in the Buſineſs of Experiments, we ought 
always to proceed with much Care and ar. 
tendon, _ On 5 — 


I. OBSERYATIO N. 


HN reat ſoever are the Magazines of 
proviſions, that Nature hides in her Bo- 
fom, for the nouriſhment of Plants, in time they 
will waſte and be conſum'd. If we ſow a Field 
for ſeveral Tears together, without Dunging 
it, the growing Plants will drain away the Salt 
of the Earth, which for want of them will no 


longer be able to produce any thing. It muſt 


therefore be manur'd with Dung, or lie fal. 
low for ſome Years, that it may recover its Salt- 
neſs by the help of Rains. I 
For this Reaſon, Recourſe has in all times 
been had to Stercoration, that is to ſay, to the 
preparation of Dung, to reſtore to a Field its 
© exhauſted Fertility. However Painful and La. 
borious this method of Improvement of Lands 
may be, it has always been conſider'd as a thing 
of the faſt Importance. The Italians plac' d Ster- 
cutius, one of their Ancient Kings, in the 
number of the Gods, for having fel lovenne 
the Art of Fertilizing Land by Dunging it. 
Italia Regi ſuo Stercutio, Fauni filio, ob boc in- 
ventum immortalitatem tribuit, ſays Pliny. Hill. 
Nat. lib. 17. cap. 9. I * 1200/7 
The Greeks, who pretend to the Invention 
of all the Arts, ſay, that Augeas, King of Eli, 
Who was ſo famous for the Dung of his Stables 
that were fill'd with thouſands of Cattle, was 
the firſt Inventor of Stercoration ; W 


# 
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als who cleans d thoſeStables of all the Dung, 
taught the Italians the ſecret ut Dunging their 
Lands. 119090 e ir TH 


ners employ themſelves moſt times of the Year 
in getting together a Stock of the Dung of 
— And ' tis certain that the Salts of their 
Jrines, and other | Excrements, are à great 
Help to the Vegetation of Plants. They ſearch 
every where for this active Salt, that is moſt 
proper to excitè and put in Motion the Ger- 
mination of the Seeds. The Dunghill, the 
Dove-houſe, the Soot of Chimneys, the vey 
0 


Duſt which they find in High-ways, help to 

reſtore the nitrous Subſtance, that is deſtroy d 

or exhauſted by a continual Culture. Other 
Means have been practis d to make Crops 

the more plenteous. Tis related, that an Exg- 
I Gentleman us' d to cut his green Corn at 
certain Seaſons, which made each Root or Grain 
produce even to a hundred Ears. Oldemburgb 
delieves, that he us'd to roul it likewiſe with a 
Wooden Roller, to preſs it down.” _ © + + 


4 


Some ſay, that Corn, ſown in its Ear, in- a 


creaſes infinitely more than when tis thraſh'd 
out. There are ſome, who when che 
Corn is in Flower, know which Ears are not 
ſubje& to be blighted with a certain Mildew, 
that burns the Grain, and who prelerve thoſe 
Ears to fow them. The way to prevent this 
Blight is to beat down that Dew, When we 
ſee it fallen on the Corn; this may be done by 
holding a Rope ſtrech'd our, and drawing it 
Over the Ears of the Corn. There are ſome, who 
to hinder this Mildew from burning the Corn, 


ſep that which they intend to ſow far the hoon 


L 3 


| 
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of rwenty four hours in Brine, with which they 

mix ſome Bole-Armoniack; and then inſtan 
— it. This Secret likewiſe keeps the Bird 
from eating it. 

From all theſe things we bag that the 95 
cieties, compos d of the moſt Learned Me, 
make it their particlar Study to find out the 

ſeoret of fertilizing the Barth, and of increaling 
n. thereof. 


i. OBSERVATION. 


Have here put together all the ſeveral Ways 
L are us d for the Multiplication of * 
this Part of my Work might be of Uſe u 

all the World. Some of theſe Methods can 
not be practis d, except with much Difficulty 
and Expence, in Countries where the othen 
may be eaſily made uſe of. Of theſe mam 
Preſcriptions, we may not only chuſe thy 
which is moſt proper for the Country, but like. 
wiſe form — 7 cthods by theſe, which per. 
haps will ſucceed yet better. There are mam 
ſubſtances in Nature, that abound in Salts; and 
alfof them are of great Ute for the Multipli 
cation of Corn, and for the Vegetation of Plants 
Mention is ſomewhere made of a monſtrous 
Cabbage, which all the World went out of Cu- 
rioſity to fee, The Stalk was. as big as a Man' 
Thich, and upon it grew ſoven or eight Cab- 
bages of a prodigious ſize. "Twas ſuppos 'd that 
the Place where it grew, had ſapply'd it with 
plenty of Food, bur twas never ſuſpected what 
had made it of ſo extraordinary a Bulk ; till the 
time came to pull it up; and then ſearching 1 
* the Root of it In the Cauſe of = huge 
roth, 


i 
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Growth, they found juſt by it an old rotten 
ghooe, that came tnither by Chance, and had 


ntly ther a 

inch fupply'd the Plant with fuch Plenty of Noyriſh- 
nent. $0 little is requir'd to aſſiſt Nat are, that 
50. Ne have reaſon to be ſurpriz d, that we have 

len ¶ not more frequentinſtances of theſe ſingular and 


wonderful Productions. Our Husbandmen, our 

lins WY Gardeners, and our Vine-Dreſſers, ebene old 
Methods that their Fathers taught them, and 
which they can not eaſily be brought to change, 
for others that are more uſeful, and often leſs 
laborious. When we have attain'd to a cer- 
tain Age, we ſcorn to be inftructed in our Pro- 
feſion. We look on it as being ſent to School 
gain. How often did the old Phyſicians in 
the laſt Century take Arms againſt the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, which was then diſcover'd? 
They believ'd chere was nothing in Nature for 
them to learn. How many ſharp Diſputes had 
they among themſelves, to exclude the Uſe of 
Antimony, which was brought into Phyfick 
with ſo much reaſon and Juſtice ? The wiſe 
Man who hears, becomes more wiſe. Audiens Sa- 
piens Sapientior erit, Proverb. 1. 5. 


15% CURIOSITIES f 
CHAP. vn. 


The Multiplication of Corn is grounded i 
Reaſon and on Experience. A like Mil 
_  tiplication may be made upon Vines, and 
Fruit-trees; and even in the Race of 
ok Animals. . 


Hat we have ſaid. in Regard to the Ger. 
| mination of Plants, gives us a great 
Inſight into the whole Myſtery of the Multipli 
cation of Corn. For if it be certain that the 
Seed actually contains the Plant that is to 
grow from it, together with all the Seeds andall 
che Plants that are to ſpring from therice in the 
Succeſſion of all Ages, tis a Step towards the 
Underſtanding of this Poſition, that to multi- 
ply Corn, we have nothing to do but to open 
the Treaſure contain d within the Boſom of cach 
Seed, and to make it produce in one Year what 
it would not produce of it ſelf in leſs than 
three or four. This is the whole Scope of our 
- Deſign; and the main Buſineſs is to find an 
Agent, proper to open, to unfold a Part of 
what is contain'd within the Boſom of each 
Grain of Wheat. We ſay therefore that what 
we call Multiplication, is not a Formation of 
any new Parts; but only 4 Dilatation of the 
Boſom of the Seed, Within this Boſom, fo lit- 
tle in appearance, but fo fruitful and fo vaſt 
to the Eyes of the Mind, is contain'd an In- 
finity of Sprodts, of little Embryo's of Plants, 
which the Succeſſion of ſeveral thouſands of 
+ Ages can not wholly produce, much __ = 
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vaſt, This is above our Reach, and the Ima- 
gination loſes it ſelf in thinking on it ; becauſe 
his Extent of Fecundity that knows no 
Bounds; is above the Sphere of its Compre- 
henfion,” The Mind, that alone has diſcover'd 
this Miracle, by an exact Inquiry, and by a 
certain Conclufion, ought only to take Cog- 
nifance of ir. There is Corn enough con- 
uin'd in one fingle Grain to fill all the Gra- 
naries of the Pharaobs, Kings of Egypr. © 
St. Auguſtin well underſtood this ſurprizit 
Philoſophy, as we ſee by what he fays concer- 
ning the Wonders which Nature has conceal'd 
from our Eyes in each Grain of Corn. There are, 
lays he, ſome things which we trample under 
Foot, and yer are aſtoniſh'd at them, when 
we conſider them attentively. The Power and 
the Fruitfulneſs of Seeds is one of theſe things 
in which the Imagination loſes irs way, and 
knows not whither it wanders. Quan multa 
iſtata calcantur, que conſidorata fupemtur; ſicut 
pſa vis ſeminum? Epiſt. 3. ad Voluftan. * 
If we conſider what Nature does in Trees, 
we have reaſon to believe, that an intire Tree, 
its Root, its Trunk, its Branches, and perhaps 
its Leaves, are only a Compoſition of an Infi- 
nite Number of little Embryo's, from whom 


if Art would aid Nature, there wou'd ſpring 


an Infinity of Trees of the ſame Kind. This is 
what Nature would do, if ſhe were aſſiſted by 
_— g | | | | 

When I ſay that the Trunk of a Tree, and 
ven its Leaves, are only a Collection of little 
Embryo's of Trees, I ſpeak in earneſt: The 
whoſe Tree is only a Compoſition of Seeds, 
from whence other Trees can never be made to 
grow. Fobannes 
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Johannes Baptiſta Triumfetti, among the fn, 
Experiments that he made, takes Notice of on 
that evidently. proves my Aſſertion. He took 
a Plant of Spurge, and pull'd it to pieces, and 
planted them. From every little Piece ther, 
came as many Spurges of Different Kinds; thy 
is to ſay, the Wood-Spurge, the Cipreſs-Spurge, WM 
and the Mirtle-Spurge. This was a new Me. 
thod of Propagation ; and what is moſt re. 
' markable in it, was the Variety of the Kinds; Ml { 
tho they all came from the Spoils of the ſame ! 
Plant, Inter alia Tentamina curioſa notavit e mi. 
nimis fruſtulis Titbymali variarum Specierum ens. 
tas Plantas, Tutbymalum Chariacam, Myrſinitem G Nc 
Cypariſſinam. Act. Eruditorum, Aprilis, 1686. f 
So rue it is, that in Plants, all is only Grain Il tl 
and Seed; and the main affair is to open and o 
unfold all thefe Seeds, that are concencer'd in NU 
the whole ſubſtance of each Vegetable, and iv Nu 
make them germinate. - 
. Theſe Truths. will be yet more manifeſt, if ü 
we make the following Experiments on 2 n 
Willow: of e ee 
Out off the Head of a Willow, There will W rc 
ſpring out at the Top and along the Trunk, 21 wv 
hundred Shots and new Branches, of which ta 
there was not before the leaſt Sign in the Places 
where they-ſhoor. . And if you cut off theſc 
Shoots, others will ſpring out elſewhere. 
- Theſe hundred Shoots, after a certain time 
ſtuck into the Ground, will produce each of 
them a hundred other Willo ws. 
Theſe ten Thouſand Willows, when they 
come to be lopt in like manner, will produce 
each of them like wiſe a hundred more. Thus 
we have a Million; then a hundred Millions: 
1 | "Pb Nex: 
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next come the Tens of Bimillions; then the 
Trimillions ; in ſomuch, that unleſs a Man be 
2 Mathematician, he will be loſt in this Calcu- 
lion, and forc'd to give it over, If to all 
theſe Willows we add thoſe that the Willow 
we firſt lopt, ſhall continue to produce likewiſe, 
and if we carry on the Geometrical Progreſſion 
farther; this Poſterity of Willows will riſe ſo 
high, as even to puzzle a Mathematician him- 
ſell. So vaſt are the Riches, ſo immenſe the 
Treaſures of Nature! 1 
The Multiplication therefore of Plants is on- 
ly che unfolding of the Sprouts that are con- 
center d, wrapt up, and infolded in the Seed. 
In a Corn of Wheat, beſides the principal Stalk 
that is to ſpring from it this Year, there are 
others contain'd which I call Lateral or Twins, 
that would ſpring out like wiſe, if they were 
unfolded by any Agent, indu'd with a germi- 
native Power. Nay more: the chief Stalk 
that Contains a numerous and real Poſterity, 
may be.open'd by the ſame Principle of Ger- 
mivation, and produce the firſt Year, what ir 
reſerv'd for the Years following. Thus the 
whole Aim of our Multiplication is only to ob- 
tain in one Year, by the Means of Philoſophy, 
a Crop, which we could not have by the com- 
mon Methods of Husbandry in leſs than three 
or four, Beſides this Sprout, which diſcovers 
it ſelf by a green and hopeful Stalk, there is 
in this ſingle Corn of Wheat, an infinite Num- 
der of others, which wait only till we break 
their Bands, and ſet them at Liberty to ſpring 
forth likewiſe. The Liquor we make uſe of 
io macerate the Seed, ſerves only to haſten and 
advance, a Germination, which an unskilful 


Husband 
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Husbandman abandons to the following Ye 


à Singular Beauty. 


"Tis a ſort of Szperfetation, by which one Grijn 
af Corn conceives and brings forth ſevery 
: Young, that in the common Courſe of Natur 
ought to be born ſucceſſively and im different 
Years. _ _ 
Sometimes Nature produces of herſelf the; 
'haſty Births, theſe Superfetations, - which ar: 


. Monſters in the Race of Vegetables. For Fx. 


The Learn'd of Germany ſpeak of a wor. 
-derful Lemmon, that contain'd two others, one 


of which was very perfect, ripe and full of 


Kernels. The other was only an Embryo of: 
Lemmon. Epbemerid. Curios. Nat. 1673. 0). 
fer vat. 54. In the ſame Place mention is made 


of a treble Roſe; or rather, of a Roſe, from 


which there Sprung out two other diſtind 
Roſes, one above the other. Obſerwat. 53. 


Doubtleſs theſe premature Productions were 
- the Effect of ſome ſaline Humour of the Earth: 


And two of theſe Roſes, which ought not to 


have appear'd till the Year 1673. came out in 


1672: We are of the fame Opinion concern- 
ing another, Roſe, from whence” Sprung out 


a Second that was all white, beautiful, and had 


abundance of Leaves and Buds. 
In Obſervation 14.1. They ſpeak of another 
Lemmon, that contain'd likewiſe a ſecond af 


' 


The Learned Jeſuit Ferrari teaches us that 


theſe Superferations and Monſtrous Productions 
ate frequent enough in Tufcany ; © Opera 


near the Sea-fide, and in the Neighbourh 


of Pietra- Santa; becauſe, ſays he, the Saline 
'and warm Vapours of the neighbouring = 
ASE + - 4 5 | m e 
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-ake all Nature thereabouts brisk and active: 
the Lands are there ſo fruitful, that there 
eigns an eternal Spring. The Trees are al- 
ways in Bloſſom, and burſt with the Exceſs of 
Nouriſhment; with which the Soil ſupplies 
them; and in every Corner of the Fields we 
ſe Twin-Fruits ; Superfetations unknown elſe- 
where, and a hundred Monſtrous Vegetations: 
Provenire Limonem pragnantem in Hetruria, ac 
wer Maris proximi egelidi habitum mare fertili. 
Arbaſenla ut flore aſſidus ver agere perperium. 
Heſperid. lib. 2. cap. 9. pag. 263. This 
karned Naturaliſt farther obſerves, that there 
ne no Trees in which Nature plays the Mi- 
mick more than in the Citron-tree. There we 
id Citrons, that have Fingers. There are 
me on which a Hand is expreſſily figur d: o- 
thers have two Hands join'd together. Upon 
which Occaſion he ſays very well, that all. 
ſortful Nature diverts herſelf in making the 
Trees produce human Shapes : Ex arboreo parts 
partes audet bumanas ludere. Heſperid. lib. 3. 
cap. 6. 9 

The Obſervation 1 15. deſcribes to us three 
Plants of Rye, that were loaded with-an Extra- 
ordinary Number of Ears. They have not 
forgot to obſerve that they grew in a' moiſt 
Place, which had ſupply'd them with whatever 
their Appetite could crave. But all this is the 
Work of Chance, and the Induſtry of Men 
bas no Hand in it. | d 
Husbandmen therefore by their Skill and 
lahour muſt aſſiſt Nature in theſe Germina- 
ons, ro which ſhe is of herſelf inclin d. 1 
cannot repeat it too often, There is in one 
ingle Grain of Corn, that has throughly ger- 
8 | minated 
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Men whoſe Hunger our Saviour fatisfy'd on the 


vtih Admiration at it, when at the fame tine 
they are not in the leaſt ſurpriz d at the dai 


by which he governs the World, ard preſides 


| on this jnexhauſtible Treaſure, which God hu 


' whence the Seeds yearly derive. their Fruitful- : 


— — 
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minated, wherewith to feed the five Thouſgng 


Mountain with five Barley-Loaves., St. 7, 
Chap. '6. St. Auguſtin who was no lefs a Phil 
ſopher than a Theologian, ſpeaking of this Mi. 
racle, ſays, tis aſtoniſhing ta ſee Men fo ſtruck 


Works of. God, which are incomparably more 
miraculous ; ſuch are the Works of Providence, 


over all nature. We are not altoniſh'd at thtſe 
Wonders becauſe we ſee them every day: ſj. 
duitate wiluerunt. Thus too no man refle: 


ſhut up in each Grain of Corn: La ut bene u. 
mo dignetur attendere opera Dei mira, && Stupm- 


da in quolibet ſeminis grano. We are amazd 


at the feeding of five thouſand. Men with we MY” 


Loaves, becauſe we reflect not that the Power p 
which multiply'd thoſe five Loaves in the Hands Ml” 


of our Saviour, is the fame by which every i; 
Year ſome Seeds that are ſown, yield us ſuch 


plenteous | Crops. Theſe five Loaves were » 
Seeds, not indeed depoſited in the Earth, H 
but in the Hands of him who made the Ear, I 
and impregnated it with all the Salts from 


neſs : Pane autem illi quinque quaſi Semina e. 
rant, now quidem terræ mandata, ſed ab eo, wil, 
; 
0 


terram fecit, Multiplicata. Tractat. 24. in Joben. 


* rr, ſpeaking of the Multiplication of 
Corn by Art, ſays: I long believ'd that one 
Grain of Wheat could not ſhoot out above one Wl} 
Stalk ; but I have now by me two Plants of 
Wheat, one of which has more than a 2 
5 rc 
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led: Stalks, and the other more than Sixty. 
e who gave them to me, made ule of them 
v prove; that a Liquor in which he had Geep'd 
he two Grains of Wheat, from whenc * 
heſe two Plants would infinitely increaſe the 
natural fru ĩtfulneſs of the Wheat. I omit the 
Method of preparing this Liquor, tho' hat he 
gerted of it may be true, at leaſt in Parr, ſeo- 
ing the Abbot Gallois has made ſeveral Tryals 
of it, but always with lefs ſucceſs, having ne- 
ter had more than ten or twelve Stalks from 
Oe Grain. 2 1 

if one ſingle Grain can be thus increas d into 
many Stalks, and if che Preparation be the Cauſe 
of it, tis certain that thisHumectarion opens the 
Mage for the Sprouts contain'd inthe Grain: 
lo that if it be ſown in a ſucculent and well- 
cuivated Earth, it there finds all the Juice that 
i; requiſite to make it produce whatever Na- 
ute has enabled it to bring forth. Memoir. de 
[ 4cadem.. R. deſ. Scienc. 1700, pag. 157. 

Dodart ſpeaks afterwards of - another ſort of 
Wheat, whoſe Fruitfulneſs is indeed aftoniſh- 
ing. I ſaw, ſays he, at the Preſident Tambennas's, 
wo Plants of the Wheat, which G. B. calls, 
Iriticurn ſpica multiplici. One of them had 
thirry-ewo Stalks, and ten Ears upon each of 
them. - Each Ear had thirty Grains, and the 
Far in the middle of the Stalk, thirty fix. If 
we multiply all this, we ſhall find three Hun- 
dred and twenty Ears, and nine Thouſand ſe- 
en hundred ninety two Grains of Corn pro- 
duc'd from one fingle Grain. Pag. 159. 


From the Reaſons and Experiments which | 
have reported it may caſily be gueſs d, that 
this Multiplication may likewiſe be effected on 


Vines 
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Vines and on Fruic-Trees. This is at) evident 
and neceſſary Conſequence of the Principles 
have laid down, and they who are accuſtom d 
to argue ſyllogiſtically need not be told ſo. 
There is nothing therefore to be done, bu 
to know the Method of effecting it. 

r. If we plant Vines or Trees, we make: 
Hole as uſual; but the broader the better. At 
the Bottom we lay two Inches of good Earth, 
and there place the Vine or the Tree : then Put 
to the Root ſome of the Matter mention'd in 
the ſecond Multiplication. If we allow z 
Quantity of it, the Plant will vegerae 
and bloſſom the ſooner, and bear the greater 
Plenty}of Fruit. Then we throw Earth npon it, 
and do nothing more to it for fifteen Years or 
more. During which time it requires neither. 
Digging nor Dunging, and will bear Fruit the : 
fecond Year. 15 

If the Vines or the Trees are already plan. 
ted, we uncover the Foot of them to within 
an Inch of the Root, and pour in like man. I 
ner upon it ſome of the Liquor of the ſe- ' 
cond” Multiplication : which done, we throw 
the Earth again upon the Roots, and it 
will require no more of us for fifreen Years to- 
gether. Only we take Care to pull up the _ 
Weeds, that may chance to grow at the Foot 
of the Plant, and that would rob it of its Nou- 
riſhmenr. Wh. N 

The Trees we cultivate in this Manner te- y 
vive afreſh, become ſtrong and full of Sap and . 
Vigour. They bear a ſurprizing Quantity of q 
Fruit, better taſted, and much larger and fairer 
than uſual. And what is yet more conſiden- c 


| ble 1.0 ill Weather can hurt them. 
b | x | Ss After 
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After having ſpoken to Husbandmen, we muſt 
lkewiſe encourage ſuch as cultivate-Vineyards; 
and aſſure them, that if they dreſs theit Vines in 
this Manner, they will have more plenteous 
Vintages, they they durſt even hope to have 
A 7 N 

The Floriſts too will have Cauſe to triumph, 
ſince by this Means they will have Flowers 
moce double, more large, more lively and 
mor& variegaced than any that the richeſt of 
their Parterres have ever afforded them. No 
way like this to render Flora fo propitious to 
e BY cir Vows. Whether their Flowers come 
nr tom Seeds, from Bulbs, from Roots, from Slips, + | 
. bom Suckers, Cc. from this Univerſal Matter, 
* well prepar d and duly apply d, they may hope 
her dr wonderful Productions in the Empire of 
the chat Goddeſs : they will not only have more 

Flowers but larget; and of a more exquiſite 
and Delicious Odour. | «4 05” 


- The Gardiners, who apply themſelves to 
* cultivate Kitchin-Gardens, will make their 
e. Fonune by it. Methinks I already ſeg our 
oe Markets ſupply d with Cabbages, Lettuce, Suc- 


cory, Melons, Cc. of a Size, Taſte and Flavour, 
o which paſt Ages have ſcen nothing compa- 
the nde. We ſhall have Beans and Peaſe three 
Weeks earlier, and Strawberries in the Seafon 
When they commonly but begin to blow. © 
Let us now leave our Corn- Fields, our Fruit, 
re- Dad our Kitchin Gardens, and go into the 
nd lards where we keep our Cattle and our Poul- 
of eh. Delightful Plenty ought to reign every 
rer bete. The Race of Animals deſerves no leſs 
1a. de Wonders of Multiplication than the Race 


> Vegetables. N 
* M Animals 


- 
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Animals will thrive and grow prodigiouly 
if we moiſten their Bran, and Reep their Corr 
inthe Liquor af Multiplication. Cleanlineſs ng 
doubt is requiſite, and this Liquor for then 


- ought to be prepar'd with more Neatnefs thay 


that for Corn, in which even Filth and Mud ar: 
ufefully imploy d. I adviſe therefore to pre- 
pare a Liquor on purpoſe for Animals, which 
ſhould be well filter d, and Nitre the Main In. 
gredient of it; to which I would only add the 
Salts extracted from Plants that are either in 


Flower, or in Seed. I leave the reſt to beim. 


by 


* 


prov d by thoſe who love the innocent Cares of 4 
Country- Life, having hinted enough for ſuch x; 
are more knowing in thoſe Affairs than my ſelf 
ro make a farther Progreſs in theſe Diſcoveries 
I know by Experience, that a Horſe, in 
whoſe Oats a little of this Liquor was put, ha 
perform'd Services beyond all Expectation 
He would, boggle at nothing, and no Fatigue 
could weary him. If rhe Grooms would make 
uſe of this Secret, there would not be ſo many 


Horſes loſt in our Armies; the rather becauſe 


it would protect them from the contagious 


Diſeaſes, that are frequent in Camps. 


Our Farmers and Carriers, who are ofccn 
undone by the Loſs of their Horſes, Oxen, and 
other Cattle, would no longer be expos d 10 


The like Ruin. Their Cows. will indemnify 


them for the Expence of this Liquor by an ei. 

traordinary Abundance of Milk, and their 

Hens will doubly repay them in Eggs. 
Since therefore of all the Parts of Husban- 


dry, that which relates to Cattle is the moſt 


profitable, and for that Reaſon has always been 


ptefert d to the Culture of Corn and Vines, we 
Cal 
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bin not too much value a Secret that tends 10 


the Increaſe of them. The richeſt Patriarchs 
were not Husbandmen nor Vine-gdreſſers, but 
Keepers of Flocks and Herds, and Paſture Lands 
have in all times been the moſt gainful. 


OBSERVATION. 


1 Wa the leaſt Exaggeration WSC 
N may ſafely aſſure, that by this 
Malciplication the Revenue of a Country. E- 
late will increaſe conſiderably. I ſuppoſe that 
the different Manners we have propos d wheres 
by to multiply Corn, will be practis d very 
imperfectly; and that the Crop will fall ſhort 
of what ſome have told us of this Secret; that 
b ro ſay, that the Multiplication commonly 
amounts to two hundred and fifty Ears upon 
one ſingle Stalk. I ſuppoſe only twenty, one 
with another, tho". on a great many Stalks there 
will be more. Now ſuppoling that by the 
uſual way of Culture there be four Ears on 
eich Stalk; an Eſtate that yielded in Corn a 
Thouſand Livres a Year, will yield five thou- 
find ; and one of five thouſand will be worth 


twenty five thouſand. In this I ſtretch not 


in the leaſt. Rent bs: 

IT. The other Advantages are theſe, 1. The 
Ground never lies fallow. 2. Twill bear Whear 
every year. 3. It requires no Dung: but if 
you have ſome, and know not how elſe to be- 
ſow it, *ewill do no harm. 4. One Tillage is 
ſufficienc. 5. We ſow bur balf the Quantity 
of Seed, or but two Thirds at moſt. 6. Fewer 
Horſes or Oxen are requir'd to Plough it. 7. 
The Corn holds out the better againſt the great 

, 3 Rains 
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Rains and High Winds, which generally lodge 
it: The Stalks are the ſtronger, and the more 
eaſily keep themſelves upright. ' 8. Tis leſ 
ſubject co Blights, and defcnds it ſelf the beiter 
from the Miſts that mildew Corn, when tis 

ready to ripen. 9. In good Soils, the Roots 
will ſhoot out new Stalks for the ſecond Lear; 
and thus without ploughing or ſowing we 
may have a ſecond Crop. 10. All skAIful 
Husbandmen dread nothing more than a back- 
ward Harveſt and Vintage, becauſe they are 
able to great Inconveniencies, and are gene- 
rally not good. By the Help of our Multi. 
plication, both Corn and Grapes will be ripe 
lifteen Days the ſooner. 11. We reflect not, 
ſay the Naturaliſts of Germany in their Journals, 
on the Cauſes of the Epidemical Diſeaſes that 

ſometimes rage both in City and Country. 
hey proceed from the Corn that is ſpoil'd by 
ildews, and from the unhealthy Rains that 
fall when the Harveſt begins to ripen. The 
ſharp Wines contribute likewiſe to them. The 

Spotted Feavers that took off ſo many Souls in 

the Years 1693, and 1694, were oCcaſion'd by 
the. Corn that was ſpoil'd in Harveſt, and by 
the Wines that were made of Grapes not fully 
ripe. The Multiplication by Nitre, prevents 
the Intemperance of the Seaſon, and rhe noxious 

 Vapobrs of the Air from hurting the Corn and 
the Vineyards. The Nitre that predominates ll * 
in it, excludes every thing but the Nitre of the 

| Air, and prevents Corruption. This Salt was 
þ an lngredient of the Compoſition, with which 

| the Egyptians embalm'd the Bodies, which they 
intended to preſerve againſt all the Attacks of 

2 12 Rotten. 
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Rottenneſs wherein they ſucceeded to Ad- 
. miration, 25. 3 

De la Perriere had the Secret of the Multi- 

tion of Corn, and I have ſeen at his Houſe 
2nd elſewhere ſome Experiments, that unde- 
niably juſtify the Truth and Reality of it, But 
he valu'd it at ſo high a Rate, that he thought 
it could not be purchas'd according to its 
Worth; and therefore often declar'd that he 
never had, and never would teach it; except 
to ſome Prince, who was dcfirous to promote 
the Good of his Subj=s, and to ſow Plenty 
among them. He kept his Word; for he dy'd 
towards the End of the Year 1704, without ha- 
ving ever diſcover'd it to any Man. * | 
know from good Hands, that he had not a 
ſolutely detet mind the Methgd of it, and that 
he was endeavouring to bring it ta Perfection 
it the time of his Death. The little that was 
found in his Papers concerning it, gives ground 
to believe, that our ſecond way of Multipli- , 
cation is the ſame he made uſe of; and what 
intirely confirms me in this opinion, is the 
Care he rook to make his Servants gather up | 
all the Ingredients that are imploy d in the 
Compoſition of the Prepar'd Water, and of the 
Univerſal Matter. 


% 
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CHAP. VII. 


Nitre is the Salt of Fruitfulneſs ; and it 
© Virtue ii wonderful for die Mulrip 
cation of Vegetables and of Animals. 


ite and Salt-peter are the ſame thing: 

1'N and if there be any Difference, tis on- 

ly this, that Nitre is a purer and finer fort of 

Salt- Peter than the common ſort of it. No 

_ Philoſopher has given a better Definition of 

Nitre thin Lemery. Tis, ſays he, 4 Salt in. 

IJ pregnated with many Spirits of the Air that render 

I 2+ golatile. This Salt is taken from amidſt th: 

Stones, Earth, and Rubbith of old ruin'd Build. 

- == ings, as may bepſcen at the Arſenal of Pari, 
= Where ake the beſt Salr-peter in Europe. 


| 

| 

( 

f 

i 

= VNitre is of great Uſe in Chymiltry, and in 

dmuyſsck. MineralCryſtal, $a! Pohchrefum, Alu, 
o * Fortis, and Spirit of Nitre, wlüch of all the ſons 

of Aqua Fortis, is the beſt for the Diſſolution 

f Metals, are made of it. But let us leave Ni. i * 

tre in the Hands of Chymiſts and Phyſicians to . 

/ make what uſe of it they pleaſe, and conſider y 

it only in Regard to its Faculty of contributing 5 

very much to the Propagation of Plants and of 8 

Animals. We will only obſerve, that the Chy- I '* 

' miſts, who have made the Analyſis of it, find 

in it a Salt, intirely like to that, which they 

E Call Sal Gemmæ. Nay tis certain, that if we 

let Salt - Peter boil long in Water, its Spirits wil 

A evaporate; and nothing remains but a Salt like 

} our ordinary Salt that we cat every Day. This 

gives Ground to belicve, that Nitre or Salt- 

Peter is only the common Salt, fuller of ** 
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chan it uſually is. Thus we ſhall fee in the 
ſequel of this Diſconrſe, that the Salt they call 
gl Gemmæ, is of no ſeſs Efficacy in the Multi- 
plication of Corn, than Salt-peter itſelf; and 
that in regard to that Affair, chere is bur litile 
Difference between them. Thus all the Mighty 
Praiſes with which the Excellence of Salt has 
in all times been celebrated, are as juſſly due 
d Nitre. e e 

Before Plato's Days, Books were written on 
purpoſe to exrol the Praiſe of Salt; and that 
Philoſopher mentions one of them in his Trea- 
tie, intitul d. Corgivium. He himſelf gives to 
Salt the Epithet ©», and ſcruples not to ſay; 
that Salt is the Object of God's particular Af- 
ion : Sal Deo amicum Corpus: This Paſſage 
iin his Timæut; and he may well be thought 
10 have conceid d this Opinion, by reading 
the Books of Maſei; from whence he n 
wok many things that he has mingled among 
hisowh Works. This gave Sr. Clement of Alcx- 
andria occaſion to ſay that Plato was only Mhſes 
peaking Greek; 11 ve tor TIxatrw if Mogi, 
h uid enim eſt Plato, nift Males qui lo- 

itur Attice? Stromat. lib. 1. pag. 342. And in- 
ed, what Plato ſays of the Love that God 
has. for Salt, agrees intirely with what Moſes 
ys concerning the Oblations, which were all 
o be ſeaſon'd with Salt, that they might be 
acceptable to God. And every Oblation of thy 
Meat-Offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with Salt; neither 
halt thou ſuffer the Salt of the Covenant of 4 
Cad to be lacking from thy Meat-Offering : wit! 
alrby Offerings thou ſhait offer Salt. Levitic. ch. 2. 


17 43: ' 
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? Heathens too imagin'd that their God, 
took part in what happend ro Salt. Athenzy 
relates that there was at Jraga/e, a Mine of Sal. 
where any Man was free to take as much x; 
he wanted; but that King Lyſimacbus had ng 
ſooner laid a Tax upon it, than all the Salt dif. 
ppear'd, and the Mine was exhauſted. Tha 
rince, fays Atheneus, took off the Impoſt, and 
the Salt return'd again: in as great Plenty x; 

before. Is Troade licebat wolentibus Tragaſzum Ml 

Salem capere, qui cum Lyſimachus tributum in- 

poſuzſſet, conti nuo evannet. Cum poſtes locun, il 

ob admirationem, immunem iterum relicuiſſet, Sl ll | 

Aterum crevit. Lib. 3. cap. 1. 4 ©7., 

If the Uſe of Salt be of ſome Moment in re. 

/ - - ligous Obſervances, tis of much greater Ser. Ml 

Vice in the Affairs of Life. The Oriental Tar. | 

Zars cannot be without it. They no ſooner fl | 

leave it off, than their Blood corrupts, their Ml | 

Lips and their Gums grow Rotten, and they 

| 

[ 


are ſeiz d with mortal Dyſenteries. Marc. Paul, 
lib. 2. Cap. 38. Th ues, HR 
_ In ſome Parts of France they give Salt once a 
Week to their Horſes, their Oxen, and to all 
their Domeſtick Animals; wha without it 
are taken with a Mortality that ſweeps them 
away. 2711 . * l 
Vaſus believes that Salt was call'd 4 tbin 
divine, hecauſe of its Virtue in preſerving from 
Corruption. De 1delolar. lib. 6, cap. 18. 
The Romans gave not the Name of Sacred io 
their Table, till the Salt was plac'd upon it. 
When the Saltſeller was wanting, the Table was ‚ 
look d on as Profane. Sacras facitis menſas ſa- i : 
Iinorum appoſitu. Arnob. lib. 2. Let us now pee | 
| ece 
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ceed to whar relates to the Multiplication of 
Corn and of Animals. f 


1. *Tis not for the Quibbles ſake chat Pliny 


{aid 3 Sale & Sole nil totis corporibus utilius: that 


nothing is more uſeful to all Elementary Bodies 
than Salt and the Sun. H,. Nat. lib. 3 l. cap. 9. 
But the Deep Knowledge he had in the Works 
of Nature made him ule that Expreſſion. Ac- 
cording to him, Salt is the maſt Delicious pure 
of the Food we give our Bodies; as witty Say- 
ings,. ingenious Repartees, Apophthegms, rea- 
dy and pleaſant Ralleries are the Delights of the 
Mind in the Converſations of the Learn'd : 
therefore, ſays he, the Latins call'd them Sales. 
And ſeeing the Rewards and Honours; with 
which Merit and Virtue are recompens'd, are the 
ſweeteſt Charms of Life, when we enjoy them 
1 ö . . 
in. a glorious Retreat; therefore, adds Pliny, 
they call d the Penſions and Salaries that were 
nred to the Officers of the Army Salarium 
Ergo Hercule vita bumanior ſine ſale nequit degere : 
—_— neceſſarium clementum eſt, ut tranſierit in- 
teleFus ad voluptates animi quaque. Nam ita ſales 
appellantur, omniſque vitæ lepos, & ſumma Hila- 
ritas, laborumque requies non alio magis vocabulo 
conſtant, Honoribus etiam militiæque interponitur, 
Salariis inde dictis. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 3 1. cap. 7. 
He knew very well that there are ſome plants 
that grow much better in Salt Waters than elſe 
where ; and that the Salt contributes not only 
to their Multiplication, but likewiſe to give 
them a better Taſte. Peculiaris Medicina Ra- 
phano, Betz, Rutæ, Cunilæ in ſalſis aquis, Or 
alioqui plurimum ſuavitati conferunt. Hiſt. Nat. 
Lid. 19. cap. 2. 


He 
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le therefore regards not the Shrubs, th 
Fruit Trees, and the vaſt Foreſts that grow x 
the Bottom of the Red Sea, of the Indian dez 
and of the Mediterranean, to be any thing en. 
traordinary. Naſcuntur & in mari frutices, ar. 
boreſque minores in noſtro. Rubrum enim, & totiy; 
Orientis Oceanus refertus eft to Hiſt. Nat. 
Lib. 13. cap. 25. Which Chapter is a curioy; 
Enumeration of all the Trees that have been 
-obſery'd to grow at the Bottom of the Ses. 
And what is wonderful indeed, is that the 
Lands that lie in the Neighbourhood of theſe 
Maritime Foreſts, produce nothing, and are 

only wild and hideous Deſarts. | 
As there are Foreſts at the Bottom of the Sea 
ſo there re Meadows on its Surface. Fraxci 
Oviedo, who has written the Navigation of 
Chriſtopher Columbus, ſays, that in the open Sea, 
and above two hundred Leagues from Land, 
they found the Surface of the Sea eover*d with 
green Meadows for above eighty Leagues to- 
gether. So true it is that many Plants are fond 


of briny Nouriſhment. 4 TD. 
To this we add, that the prodigions Fruit- 
fulneſs, which with aftonifhment we obſerve 
in Fiſh, proceeds no doubt from the Saltneſs 
of the Sea. This too is the reaſon, fays Pliny, 
that there are in the Sea, Animals much bigger 
than any upon the Land. Sunt complura in 
Mari majora etiam terreſtribus, Cauſa evidens, 
humorss luxuria, &c. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 9. Cap. 2. 
 Vallefins, Phyſician to Philip II. of Spain, is 
abſolutely of Opinion, that Salt contributes 
very much to the Fertility of all things: and 
in anſwer to thoſe who think otherwiſe, he 
lays; I believe, that wherever Salt is! excced- 
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the Mindy predominant, there can he no Genera- 
voa. From thence proceeds the horrible Ste- 
Se, ey of the Sea of Sodom, which is call'd the 
ex. Med Ses: and is extreamly Salt. No Animal 


en live in it: throw in a Fiſh, it expires im- 
nediately. But when there is but a moderate 
Degree of Salt, as in the Sea, it renders the 
Waters very fruitful. There is not in any part 
ten Wot the Univerſe, fo violent a Luſt for Propa- 
e, zation, as among the Inhabitants of the Sea: 
he Vor can any Fathers be found elſewhere, who 
eſe Nan count ſo numerous a Progenp, as the Fiſi can 
ne boaſt of. Cam Salſugo intra quentlam Mediocritatem 
if, ut in mari, ipſas aquas facit-fecundiſſimas : nul- 
ea, li enim munli, adeo luxuriatur generandi facultas, 
cis ne eſt tam multiplex generat io. DeSacr.Philoſph. 
of ap, 34 Thus Salt is the Principal of the 
, WM fruitfulneſs of Animals. | | 
d, De la Chambre is intirely of the fame Opi- 
th ion. Whoever, ſays he, will ſearch into the 
o- principle of the fecundity of Animals, ſhall 
1d Mind there is no other than Salt; for the Seed 
of all of them is Salt. Therefore the Poets, 
. vho were the firſt Philoſophers, feign'd that 
ve Nn was the Daughter of Oceanus, and that 
{ the Goddeſs Salacia was his Wife; to teach 
us that Salt is the Principle of Fertility; and 
-r chat there is no Element ſo fruitful as the Sea, 
» vhich produces. Animals in greater number, 
„ Ind more variety, larger, more found, and 
longer-livd, than any of the other Elements. 
thus too the Poets always gave more Children 
o the Gods of the Sea, than to the Gods of the 
Earth, And the Prieſts of i, who knew thisVir- 
ue of Salt, never made uſe of any, that they might 
prelerve themſelves ip the Purity, which their 
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Function requir'd. It has been obſerv'd, thy 
Sea-faring Men, who eat Salt Meats, hays 
more Children, and are robuſt + than other. 
and that the Sheep that car, the Salt Grab 
that grows on the Sea-ſhore, have more Lamb. 
and are better taſted. Diſcour du Debordemen; 
du Nl. 1. Part. Art. 5. Pag. 18. 
2. After this ought we to be aſtoniſh'd x 
what Vigenerus ſays in his famous Treatiſe 
Fire and of Salt; that Salt is the firſt Origin d 
Metals, of Plants, and even of Animals, «Tis 
 fays he, the Life of all things. Without Salt 
Nature can produce nothing: nor Can any 
thing be ingender'd : andto this all the Chymi. 
cal Philoſophers adhere. Nothing better, or 
more valuable than Salt, was created here he. 
low in this Elementary World. There is there. 
fore Salt in all things; nor could any thing 
ſubſiſt, were it nor for the Salt that is mix 


with it, and binds the parts together; otherwiſe 
they would crumble into impalpable Duſt. Pag. 


242. . . 6 
ie concludes his Treatiſe by an Obſervation 
intirely to our purpoſe, and that proves how 
much Salt contributes to the Vegetation and 
Multiplication of Corn, and even of Grapes. 
We fee, ſays he, that on the Banks of the Salt 
Marſhes of Laintenge, that are rais d with Mud, 
as Salt as the Sea itſelf, there grows as good 
Corn as ever was ſeen, and in great abundance; 
as alſo very excellent Grapes. Pag. 256. 

3. Paliſy, who about the beginning of the 
laſt Age, publiſt'd his Book, intituFd, Tbe Way 
to grow Rich, argues in the ſame Manner with 
Vigewerus: He is an Adorer of Salt, and gives 
it a ſhare in every thing. Without Salt, no: 
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ing could proſper in Minerals, in Vegetables, 
s, there is fo great a number of Salts, that 


n this World, but has ſome Salt in it; that 
tere is a Salt in Man, in Animals, and in 
pants, that no vegetative things could vegetate 
wichout the Action of the Salt, that is, in their 
ds. Nay more, that if the Sait were taken 
om the Body of a Man, he wou'd fall into 
Duſt in leſs than the Twinkling of an Eye ; that 
if the Salt were ſeparated from the Stones of 
Building, the whole Edifice would inevitably 
tumble down in a Moment; that without it Iron, 
eel, Gold, Silver and other Metals, would crum- 
lee into Duſt likewiſe. Some ſay, that nothing is 
more prejudicial co Seed than Salt; but I know 
ſor certain, that on the Banks and Cawſcys of 
the Salt Marſhes of Xaintonge, there grows as 
good Corn as ever was fecn : And yer thoſe 
Banks are rais'd with the Mud of the ſame 


Marſhes, which is as Salt as the Water of the 


fa, Moreover, the Vines of Xaintonge, that 
are planted. in the midſt of the Salt Marſhes, 


bear 2 kind of black Grapes, of which they 


make a Wine, not inferior to Hipprcras ; and 
the Vines are ſo fruitful, that one — them bears 
more Grapes, than fix of the Vincs about Pars. 
In the Rocks of the Jilands of Xaintonge, thete 
grows an excellent fort of Samphire, that has 
adclicious ſmell, occation'd by the Vapours of 
the Sea. Tis very good in Sallets. Endeavours 
have been us'd to cultivate ſome of it at Paris 
but co liitle Purpoſe ; for, tis not ncar ſo good 
is that which grows in Xaintorge, whoſe briny 
vol bears Fruits of all forts, that are more de- 

licious 
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"in Animals; but all would fall to Ruin. He | 


o Man can name them; that there is nothing 
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licious than any that grow elſewhere. I! 
knew all the ſeveral forts of Salts, I ſhould h 


able ro do Wonders: Pag. 221, ec. This js 


a great confirmation of our Opinion, Concer. 


ing the Multiplication of Corn. 


Coſmopolite, who is ſo obſcure in many Placrs 
and ſo impenetrable in others, is very plain 
and intelligible on the ſubject of Salt. he 
calls it the univerſal Spirit of tbe World, This 
Saturn, ſays he, Son of Celum and Veſta, why 
are the Heavens and the Earth, and Husband of 
his Siſter Ops, who is the preſervative Vini 
of all things, repreſents the Demogorgon. + For 
what are the Children he devours and vomit 
up again, but the Minerals, Vegetables and 
Animals. He gives their Being to theſe three 
Kinds, and they, when their end arrives, re. 
folve again into bim, that they may take again 
a new Figure: to the End that by this perpe- 
tual Vicithrude, the Order, that has bcen eſta. 
bliſh'd from the Beginning of the-World, for 
the Succeſſion of all Generations, may for e- 


ver maintain and preſerve itlelf, This is cer. 
tainly true in Phyſicks, but will not eaſily be 


underſtood by ſuch as have never reffected on 
the . e Circulation, by which Natur 
inceſſantly repairs by Salts, whatever falls to de- 
cay and is deſtroy d. But in the next Place 
let us hear Glauberus, who will help us to un- 
derſtand this wondrous OEconomy of Na. 


i ture. 


5. Glauberus celebrates at every turn the Vit- 
tue of Nitre. According to this excellent Chy- 
miſt, Nirre is the only Principle of the Vege- 
ration 0: ot the Generation of Animals 
and of III ation of Metals. Sal- N- 
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N unica Vegetatio, Generatio, & Augmenta- 
_ + he r Animalium, & Mine- 
alias. De Mercur. Philoſoph. Sec. 68. He 
bours all he can to prove that Nitre is the 
Mercury, of the Philoſophers. What do you 
think, ſays he, that the Philoſophers meant 
by their Mercury; which at once is Male, and 
female; fix d. and volatile; light, and heavy, 
iy, and moiſt; foft and corroſive? Under 
this Riddle they deſcribe Nitre to us: Cui rei, 
arepto Nitro, hoe PhiloJophorum Enigma con- 
t2 'Tis Nitre they repreſent to us under 
the Figure of a Being blacker than a Crow, 
whiter than-a Swan, more hurtful than a Ser- 
petit, more innocent than a Lamb, lighter than 
the Wind, and heavier than G 'Tis a Fa- 
her who devours his Children; tis the Axoth 
of the Philoſophers. All this agrees with no- 
thing but Nitre. Tis the univerſal Difſolvert. 
Once as I was melting Gold in a Crucible, I 
fom time to time threw in Flowers of Salts, 
o haſten the Fuſion. This ſucceeded very 
well, When I judg'd the Gold to be melted, 
wok the Crucible off the Fire; and thinking 
o pour out melted Gold, nothing came out 
but Lead; and immediately after it a red pow- 


ler tinctur d with the Soul of the Gold, that had 


bf all its value., I ſeveral times in vain en- 
deavour'd to do the like again; and had 1 
ſucceeded, I ſhould at this. time have been the 
happy Poſſeſſor of the Philofopher's Stone: but 
| could never ſince hit upon the juſt Degree of 
fire, nor the due Proportion of Matters. The 
earn d Paracelſus {aid very well; That the 
main Point of the grand Operation conſiſts in 
Nitre, Cbymia deprebendit rem in Nitro latere, 
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The whole Art of Chymiſtry depends on Fi | i 
and on Salt. In jgne et Sale magiſterium confiti; Wil " 
| This is the Salt that aſcends from the Abyſg ll t 
| of the Earth into the Region of the Air; fron 
whence it deſtends impregrated; with the Sid. 
rial Influences, and diluted in the Waters of 
Rains, of Snows, art of Deus, to give Fertility 
to the Earth. This is what the great Hermes 
meant to repreſent to us in the Table of Emerll 
when he Gd, that what was above was th 
ſamie that is beneath. Idem eft ſuperius quod o 
inferius. *Tis a liitle wingleſs Bird that flies 
Night and Day, and is never weary : that goes 
from Element to Element and conveys the Spi. 
fit of Life ro the Elementary World. By 
perpetual and - uninterrupted Circulation, it 
| aſcends from below, and deſcends from above. 
It produces Minerals, Vegetables, and al 
Animals. It never periſhes, but changes 
only its Figure. If it enters into Animals 
under the Appearance of Nouriſhment, it 
goes out from them under the Veil of Ex. 
crement: thence it returns into the Earth, 10 
riſe up in patt into the Air, by the way of Va. 
pours and Exhalations : and chus we have it a. 
gain in the Elements. It returns into the Roots 
of Plants; and thus we have it again in Nou- 
riſhment. * So that its Circulation is from the 
Elements into Aliments, and from the Aliment; 
into Excrements, that it may return into the 
Elements. Elements in Excrementa, & bac in 
Alimenta redeunt, indeſinenti renovatione, ac tra- 
fmutatione. Glauber. de Mercaciophiloſophorum. 
It cannot be deny'd that there are many cu. 
tious things to be met with in the writings 0 
the Chymiſts. This Circulation of Nitre ! 


the 
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he true mechanical Order that Nature obſerves 
in her Works. At the End of Autumn we ſee 

öde Leaves drop from the Vines: they fall on- 
"WH [7 to reſtore to the Earth, by Rotteneſs, the 
Glts thev had receiv'd from it by Vegetation. 
The Nitre, ſct at liberty by the Diſſolu: ion of 
thoſe Leaves, will appear again vpon the Scene, 
wen the Heat of the Sun, mounted to the E- 
vigor, ſecondirg the Hear of. the Subrerrancan 
Wl Fires, forces the . Juices of the Earth into the 
ots of the Vines, to form for Bacebus a Gar- 
f und of new Branches. Thus the Face of Na- 
ure changes only to become again the ſame : 
Its decay is only in order to its Repair: its 
Ruins are the Cauſe of its Riches: nothing is 
ot; nothing annihilated : what diſappears, 
-. comes in ſigkr again, and what changes, retakes 
1" is formerPlace. Thus Nature is always the ſame: 
„Ind to ſpeak freely, whoever is ignorant of 
his pexpetual Circulation, in which the whole 
Harmony of the elementary World conſiſts, is ſo 
far from deſerving a Place among Philoſophers, 
that he is unworthy to be counted among the 
Race of Man. rn £38 
The Academy Curioſorum Nature of Germany 
by, that *tis belicv'd among the Learn'd that 
Glauberns invented this ſecret Menſtruum, this 
lalſam ick Liquor for che Multiplication of 
Corn and of Vines: cnjus Inventor Glauberns cre- 
iter. Annus 1. Obſcrvat. 102. pag. 213. 
But if he was not the Inventor of it, at leaſt 
te had ir. He ſays in his Treatiſe De Mercur. 
Phaloſoph. That if the Tillers of Vineyards put 
little of this Liquor to the Roots of their 
Vines, they would have forward Grapes; and 
Vine which would ſell very Dear. He adds: 
. 1641 M8 tha 
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for ſometime in this aniverſol Menſtraum, they 


um, conſervatorem, auctorem, & perfectoren. 


Sun, only to imbibe ſome Part of his Influence 
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that if Husbandmen ftcep'd their Secd-Com 


would have an early and plenteous Crop: 5; ll { 
Vinitores de hoc ſubjecto pauculum vitium radic;. 1 
bus affundant, UUAs Pr &CICES babebunt; muſtum. l 


que præmatarum care divendent, pag, 46. Ms, 


agricolæ ſemen hoc menſtrus humectatum in agrun Ml bi 


ſpargunt, citius matureſcit, grauis pinguioribu, Wl th 


pag. 50. All he has reveal'd to us of this Se. Ml 2 


cret is, that Nitre works all theſe Miracls, MW'th 
Chymiſts are never communicative. At length ll wi 
after having ſaid that this very Liquor heals WM Fo 
all che Diſcaſes of Mankind, he concludes with MW cir 
declaring, that Salt, duly imploy'd, is the fok bie 
and only Principle of the Preſervation, Increaſe 
and perfection of Vegetables, Animals and Mig 


Minerals. Sal enim. debito more aubibitum uni- cou 


cum eſſe Vegetabilium, Animalium ac Mineral;- 


pag. 71. 
6. The Royal Society of England, who arc 
ſo zealous for the Perfection of Agriculture 
and Gardening, have apply'd themſelves with 
great Care to find out the true Way to make 
Salt peter, Which they likewiſe allow to be the 
chief Promoter of the Vegetation of Plants, 
Henlhaw, after having prov'd that our Salt: pe- 
tet is the fame thing as the Nitre of the An- 
tients, ſays; Salt. peter is a Body that is made 
by the Coagulation of the volatile Spirits, of 
Which the Air is full: and it ſticks like Wheat- 
Flower on Walls made of Plaiſter, Brick or 
Mortar. The Dews and the Rains convey 
à great Deal into the Earth: and the Clouds 
ſeem to be extended before the Face of the 


0! 
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or that a Salt may be engender'd in their Bo- 


ſoms, to increaſe the Fertility of the Earth: 
and certainly they fall not without Benedic- 
tion; for 1 have more than once extracted 
Salt peter from Rain- water and from Dew; 
but this laſt yields moſt. Standing Pools, and 
the Water of deep Wells contain all of them 
little: But what is moſt certain is, that if 
the Surface of the Earth were nor impregnated 


for Salt, as my Lord Bacon ſays, is the firſt Prin- 
cple' of Life, and Nitre is the Life of Vegeta- 
bles. | | 


1 great Deal of Nitre, we need only have Re- 
courſe ro the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions ; where 
tis related that Dr. Beale often conſulted the 
Gardiners, and among other things enquir'd, of 
hem whether the Sun by its Hear, or the Cold 
of the Winter contributed moſt to render the 
Earth fruicful ; and that all of them agreed, 
hat Cold, and eſpecially Snow, haſten the Ma- 
rity of Fruits, and produce a more general 
ad  plenteous Fertility. Immocun&i affirmant 
pus, & nivem citius apud nos maturare fruftus, 
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x- Ne inferre univerſaliorem &. locupl-tiorem fertili- 
n- Nen. Act. Philoſoph. Februarij, 1670. 
de Dr. Stubbes ſays, that he nas obſerv'd that 


he Plants which grow in 'a nitrous Soil 
-e in Seed a month ſooner than other Plants 


or MW the fame Kind, that grow cl{cwhere. Ad. 

vey lep. Funij. 1668. Our Multiplication 

uds ore advances very much the time of 
aVelt, | 


7. Stephen de Claves calls Nitre the Seminal, 
or'tctable, Balſamick Salt, by reaſon of 
44 N 2 -— 


with this Salt, it could not produce any Plants. 


Now to prove that Snow actually contains 
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180 CURTO SITTIES, of 
its Virtue in giving Fruitfulneſs to Plant, 
During the Winter, ſays he, the Subterranean 
Heat redoubles, by the Multiplication of th: 
i Vapours and Exhalations, that continually tif: 
from the deepeſt Entrails of the Earth. Theſe 
Steams, not finding a free Iſſue thro" the Pore 
of the Surface of the Earth, that are clos'd and 
| ſtopt up by the Cold, warm and foment them. 
Z | ſelves, circulate round the Roots of Plants, and 
| give them an ample Nourtſhment by agumem. 
ing the balſamick Salt, which then inſinuates 
and mixes itſelf in the Roots. But inthe Spring, 
the Heat of the Sun diſobſtructs the Pores of 
the Surface of the Earth, and then the Plant; 
receive from their Roots this Nitre, which 
feeds, foments and preſerves them. For withur 
this Nitre there is no Vegetation on the Surfac 
of the Earth, nor even in its profoundeſs Entrail. 
Philoſoph. Trear. lib. 2. Chap. 5. 

8. The Learn'd of the Academy, Curioſaum 
Nature, in Germany aſcribe to Nitre the mor- 
ſtrous Vegetations, and wonderful Superfetz- 
tion, of which they never omit to take vo. 

tice. Speaking of a Plant of Bugloſs, tha 
. grew to a prodigious ſize, they impute the 
_Caufe of it to the Nitre, with which the doi 
F ' where it grew was extreamly impregnated, by 
EE the great Snows that had fallen thar Year. The 
Sous, ſay they, that fell in great Quantity, 
8 85 their nitrous Subſtance given co ſome 
Plants ſo uncommon a Fecundity, that they 
grew 10 be Monſters. Which may be con. 
.tirm'd by the Secret of Multiplication, of whic 
Glauberus is thought to be the Inventor, anc 
which Joan Ferdinandus Hertodius has late 
- publiſh'd in his Crecologia, whereby a prodig! 
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ous Multiplication is imparted to Seeds, only 
by ſteeping them a little in a certain Liquor be- 
fore they are fown. Nives copioſſiſimas nitroſa 
{us Subſtantia fic plantas quaſdam fecundaſſe, ut 
fe. multiplicatæ prodierint : quod forte confirmari 
poſit artificio illo, quo quidam menſtruo quodam ſe- 
eto, cujus Inventor Glauberus creditar, et quod 
Joan. Ferdinand. Hertodius in Crogologia [ua 
ammunicavit, in quo ſemina non nihbil macerata 
its ſreundari dicuntur, ut plantas multo lætiores & 
maltiplicatiores promittant. Miſcellan. Curios. 
An; vat. 1. 102. Obler. | 
Sendivogius holds that where the Sun beams 
bear moſt, there is moſt Nitre; and conſequent- 
ly a greater Crop of Corn. There is na 
doubt of ir, ſays Adelphus Balduinus, becauſe 
2 Field is the more fruitful, the more tis 
warm'd by Stercorations; Dungs being full 
of Nitre. Thence Albertus Magnus found the 
&cret of having all ſorts of Flowers, and Fruits 
on his Trees in Winter, Obſervat. Curioſor. 
Natur. 167 4. | 
9. Bacon was one of the firſt who recom- 
mended the uſe of Nitre as a woſt proper 
Means to make Plants thrive, and to render. . 
them Fruitſul. *Tis ſaid, ſays he, that Nitre ——- 
nut with Water to a Conliftency of Honey, | 
s excellent to haſten the Vines. If after the 
Vines dre prun'd we moiſten the Buds a little, 
vith ir, they will ſhoot out Leaves in leſs than 
eight Days: the reaſon 'whereof is evident; 
becauſe the Subtile Part of the Nitre, which 
b the Soul of all Vegetables, beir g 2ppl'yd 
o the Buds, penetrates and makes them oper, 
Cauſa veriſimilis in Spirit Nitri, quod vegctab.- 
lum anima eſt, ingreſſo gemmam, parteſque corn, 
N N 3 riguas, 
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tiguas, eaſque dum penetrat, apiriente. Syl. Cem. 
5. n. 444. From hence too this great Na. 
turaliſt was of Opinion, that if we laid Ses. 
weed at the Foot of Cabbages, or of any other 
Plants, they would vegerate in a Surprizing 
manner; becauſe the Salt contain'd in that 
Plant, has a wonderful Virtur to make other, 
produce; and to awaken their Fertility. Virtus 
ad Salem referenda, megno fertilitatis adj umenti. 
Syl. Cent. 5. n, 457. * 
In another place he adviſes to lay Salt, the 
Lees of Wine, or Dead Beaſts, at the Foot of | 
Trees; and aſſures, that they will bear morc 
Fruit, which will be uncommonly large and 
beautiful. Syl. Cent. 5. n. 467. 
UHae can not leave off when he talks of Ni. 
tre in regard to Plants. The Antients, ſays he, 
tell us, that if we water a Cabbage with Salt-, 
Water, it will grow ſo faſt that the Eye may 
perceive it, and will have a more delicious Taft, 
This Salt- Water ought to be made with alitt 
Nitre, which is milder and not ſo burning a 
the common Salt : Aqua cui nitrum admixtum; 
ES IP. ECT . * 
piii pre Sale minus adurente. lv. Cent. ; 
10. Sir Kenelm Digby in his Diſcourſe cor 
. eerning the Vegetation of Plants, ſurpaſſes all who 
have treated of this Point of Phyficks, He has 
| explain'd in a very intelligible manner the Me- 
2 chanical Order that Nature obſerves in che 
Vegetation of Flants ; and no Man has ſpoken 
more worthily than he of the Excellence ot 
Nitre. He allows that the ſmall Portion of 
Salt, which each Grain of Corn inbibes in its 
preparation, can never ſuffice for the Nouriſh: 


ment of ſo great à Plant, as a Tuft of by 
| that 
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that contains a hundred Srems : but he regards 
thele little nitrous corpulelgs, aſſiſted by thoſe 
that are in the Earth, as a Load ſtone that at- 
tracts the Nitre, which is diffus'd in the Air. 
Nitre, ſays he, is a Load-ſtone in it ſelf, that 
continually draws from the Air a like Salt, that 
renders it fruitful and vivifying. Hence the 
Coſmopolite took occaſion to ſay, that there is in 
the Air an 4nviſible and ſecret ſubſtance-of Life, 
This ſweet and Balſamick Salt contributes to the 
Life of Animals, aud of Men, as well as to the 

fe of Plants. Tis the true Nouriſhment of 
the Lungs and of the Spirits, and in it dwell 
the ſeminal Virrues of all things, Por tis only 


2. moſt pure and ſimple Extract, prepar'd from 


alf he Bodies, on which the Sun darts down 
his fierceſt Beams; by ſublimating it to ſuch a 
beghr, that it acquires the laſt Degree of pu- 


ity. This terreſtrial Load - ſtone, this creeping 


Lizard draws down to it, and fucks, as I may 
ſay, N flying Dragon, that they may incor- 
porate V 

but one whole, conformably to this great A- 


phoriſm of the Table f Emerald; The Superior” 54 N 


ind'the Inferior make but one and the ſame Eſſence. 
The. Sun is its Father, the Moon its Mother, the 
Earth it: Nurſe; and the Air conveys and diftri- 
bates it every where. ' Seeing therefore this ani. 
verſal Spirit is homogenerns to all things, and in 


its effecks is the Spirit of Life, not only to Plants, 
but likewiſe to Animals; is it not reaſonable, 


and of the higheſt Importance, to prepare it 
duly, that it may be of no leſs ſervice in heal- 
ing the Diſeaſes of human Bodies, than in re- 
loring Plants to their primitive and verdant 
Vigour, Albertus Magnus was ſurnam d, Aagus, 
1 N 4 becauſe 
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ith each other, and make together, 
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becauſe even in the ſevereſt Colds of Winter, 
by the Means of, tHfis Spirit, or of rhis heavenly 
and balſamick Salt, he was ingenious enough 
to make all ſorts of Plants germinate and beat 
Fruits in perfect Maturity. If we follow'd the 
Rules of this great Maſter, to render this Sal 
Symipatherical and agreeable to human bodies, 
there is no manner of Loubt, but it would produc 
in us the ſame Effects, that it does in Plants. p. bo, 
61. This Opinion concerning the Nitre of 
the Air, that continually falls down and hovers 
about the Corn that is impregnated with the 
ſame Salt in irs Preparation; is the Phyſica 

3 Operation of Nature herſelf. This reunion 

* of the Superier and of the Inferior, is not a vain 

C Imagination but a real and effective Truth, 

From this Marriage of Heaven and Earth are 
born all the Offsprings that are produc'd in the 

Race of Vegetables and in the Race of Animals, 

; his Salt being exalted and put in Motion by 

33 the returning Warmth of the Spring, mixes it 

ie elk wich the Juice of Plants, and with the Blood 
e Animals, and cxcites both of, them to the 
"=  Mulciplication of their Kinds. Thence pro. 

aw» | - cecds this charming Renovation of Youth, this 

RX... general Joy, which the Spring cauſes to brigh- 

ten oer the whole Face of Nature. And this 
very Nitre, duly prepar'd for the Uſe of Man, 
would repair from time to time the Ruins oc- 
Calion'd by Length of Years, and procure us the 
Happineſs of growing Young again, which the 
Holy Scripture itſelf acknowledges in the Eagle: 
Renovabitur ut Aquilz juventus tua, Plalm 103. 

y. 3. Vittorinas Bythnerus ſays, that the Fagl: 
rene us its Youth every tenth Tear; that all its 
oid Feathers drop off, and that young ones 
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grow in their Room; ſo that we would believe 
an old Eagle to be a young Eaglet. Lyra Pro- 
pbet. p. 5 20. 4 | 

11. Dennis, after having ſhewn that Water 
lone is not ſufficient for the Nouriſhment of 
eertain Plants, proves it by Experience. The 
Lands, ſays he, that are fown every Year, waſte 
daily, and by Degrees grow leaner and 
aner. And notwithſtanding they are humected 
and water d with Rain as uſual, they are deſti- 
re of the Juices requir'd for the Nouriſhment 
of Plants. After having born Crops for five 
and ſix Years ſucceſſively, we are oblig'd to lay 
them fallow for one; and to ſpread them over 
with Dung, Marle, or the Like, to fatten 
them again, and reſtore them to their former 
Feruliry. © Therefore, beſides the Water that is 
in the Earth, there is a certain nitrous Salt, 
difus'd in all irs Pores, which being diffolv'd 
by the penetrating Parts of the Water, is rais d 
up with them, to convey to Plants their Nou- 
nhment. This Opinion is not a bare Suppo- 


ſrion, ſeeing the Chymiſts actually find ſome P 


of this Salt, not only in Plants, but alſo in the 
the Boſom of the Earth: and we fee by Expe- 
rence that Soils have no Fertility bur propor- 
tonably as they abound. with this Salt. Dung, 
for Example, is good to fatten a dry Soil, be- 
cauſe the Urine and Excrements of Animals 
contain a great Deal of Nitre. Tis an excel- 
ent Receipt for the Multiplication of Corn, to 
i it a ſoaking for ſome Time before we ſow 
It, in a Certain Lixivium of Salt - Water. Thus 
tis moſt true that this Salt is the chief Nouriſh- 
ment of plants; the Water that diffolves it by 
penetration, ſerves as a Vehicleto convey it up 
o the very Tops of the Branches. 12. 
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ens, ſuddenly chang'd ef, ſo as not 10 
be' known again, even then whe 


Another Wonder is, that this Salt, that' had fo 


ils CURIOSITIES of 
...12. No Man has no more Pretence to (pe; Mir. 
of Nitre, than«M. Boyle; who by the Ana Wan 


he made of it in his Laboratory, diſcove:'; Mui 


better than any had done before him, th: e 


ture and the Eſſence of that Salt. He ſtud ya 


with indefatigable Toil and Application : b 
ſceing he ſpeaks of it by his own Experience Nui 
we ought to give Ear to his Aſſcrtions. He Moi: 
begins by ſaying, that Nitre cannot be exad. Met 
Iy tollow'd by any Analyſis can be made of it, Nin 
becauſe it couceals it ſclf in many differem Ne 
Figures; that all Minerals, Plants, and Ani. Mi; 
mals have a fhare of it; that no Bodies can Mlihe 


ſuhſiſt without it; that it makes a Part of the Wha 


Compoſition of all mixt Bodies; and in a word, Mun 


that there is not in all Nature @ more catholick Wits 
Salt; that is to ſay, a- Salt more univerſally ſox 


diffus'd through all the Elementary World: WM 


. Nulluw ſalem eſſe qui fit Nitro magit carbolicu, ni 


entamen Phyſico Chymic,. circa Partes Nitri, MW ii 
: + This learned Naturaliſt aſſures us MW vi 


that he found in the ſubſtance of this Salt, two cer 
- forts of Salts; 1. 4 volatile Salt, which i, acid. M0 
2.4 Fixt Salt, which i on Alkali, Sect. 27. Bu be, 
What is yet more Curious in this Jong Analyſs, N © 

made by Oiſtillations, Diſſolutions, Coagula. 


tions, Mixtures and Separations, is that Buy 
often loſt ſight of the Nitre, which, like a Pr 


n he held it 
bound in the Chains ot his ChymicalOperations. 


often been loſt, that had ſo often Diſguis d and 
Metamorphis d it ſelf, during the long and labo- 
rious Operation, was at laſt found again in the 
ſame Quantity as when Boyle firſt made uſe of 

| 1 1. 


2 
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en This is the Miracle: after having diſlolv'd 


vi; and ſeparated its Parts, he reſtor'd it intire 
„eight for Weight. Chymiſtry never went ſo 


br: The Artiſts indeed boaſt of ſeparating mixt 


| i; bodies, and reducing them into all their Parts: 
11 bot tis waintain'd againſt them, that many 
c; vill eſcape their niceſt Care; and this is unde- 
He N niably prov'd by the Impoſſibility they lie under 
2. Nor teloring them to their firſt State, by reuni- 
it; N ing the five Principles, which they drew from 
m chem. This is what they could never arrive 
ni. No; but what Boyle has done. He ſeparated 
an the ſeveral Parts of the Nitre, and after 


he bring long handled them ſeperately he re- 


d, united them, and reſlor' d that pretious Salt to 
ts fuſt Bulk and State. After this that Philo- 
lopher Declares, that Nitre is a Being privileg d 
Nature; that tis one of the moſt ſimple un- 
mixt Bodies, and of a flight Contexture : and 


what he had done in Regard to that Salt, con- 
ro cxrding. other Bodies that are more mixt, and 
cf a more intricate Contextuxe. Wine, ba 


he, how ſimple and uncompounded a Body 
eret. it be, cannot be reftor'd to his-firlt State, 


re- eſtabliſn Bodies that are compos d of Or- 
ganical Parts, as the Bodies of Animals? Such 
b their Make, that all the Wit of Man ought 
for ever to renounce the very Thoughts of re- 
loring Life to an Animal, whoſe Symmetry 
Death has deſtroy'd. And we cannot enough 
vonder how ſuch a Phrenzy could enter into 
lhe Brains of Paracelſus, who was otherwiſe ſo 
peat a Man. All the Cunning of Mechanicks 
* | ; | can 


nat no Conſequence could be drawn. from 


by xeuniting its Parts, when they are once ſe- 
parated. How much more difficult then is it 
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can never raiſe up Art to the ſame Level wih 
Nature. Tis not then ſurprizing, adds By], 
that we regard as à Fable what the Phyſiolgen 
relate of the Phœnix, that it ſprings from it; 
own Aſhes. But there is a Prodigy, which 
tho* it come not near the pretended Reſur. 
reQion of the Phenix, deſerves nevertheleſs our 
Attention / Kircherns, Lib. 3. de Art. Magnet 
cap. 5. tells us, that not far from Pelorus, 1 
Promontory of |Sicily, and now call'd Capo 4; 
Faro, the Shells of Fiſh, that are reduc'd io 
Powder on the fides of the Lake, produce 
themſelves again, if that Duſt be water'd with 
Salt Water. Boyle is not forward to contradi& 
this Relation; but he withes that Author had 
only ſaid that new Shells were form'd of that 
Powder. This Learned Engliſhman touches 
this Point very tenderly, and with much Polite. 
nes and good Breeding. And indeed great 
Mien ovght to be reſpected; and their lin: 
Overſights rather conceal'd 'than upbraided: 
eſpecially of ſuch as have labaur'd as much 2 
that famous Jeſuir- has done, to illuſtrate the 
Hiſtory of Nature; Which is one of the molt | 
noble Parts of Philoſophy. When we hate not 
the Perſon, and ſeek only after Truth, the Dif 
pute has no Warmth that is offenſive. 
"13. Libavius aſcribes the Fertility of Eyyjt 
to the Nitre, which the Nile, when it over- 
flows, Carries on the Lands ir Jays under 
Water. Strabo ſays, that beyond Momempbs, 
there are two Mines of Nitre, which are fo 
abundant, that they give that Country its Name. W 
Nitra Momemphim ſunt Nitrariæ due, que N- 
trum plurimum ferunt; unde Nitrioica Pre- 


feclura eff. Geograph. lib. 17. N 
| | ther 


: 
* 
» * - 


, WW Country of Egypt; and not long along ago a 
ers if great Deal was brought from thence to Paris. 
is WW The Uſe of it is now forbidden in France. 
< Ml When the Nile overflows, it conveys its nitrous 
1r- sat upon the Lands, and imparts ro them an 
ur WM extraordinary Fertility. There can be no bet- 


. ¶ der proof of the Riches that Nature beſtows on 
that Country, than the immenſe Tribute it 


pay d to Prolemy Auletes, Father of tlie famous 


mounted to the Sum of twelve thouſand five 
hundred Talents. This Avuletes Play'd on the 


ramly neglectful of the Affairs of Govern- 
ment: which made Strabo fay ; If ſo lazy a 
King, and ſo unwortby an adminiſtrator of 
the Kingdom, had ſo great a Revenue; how 
much more ought Egypt now to be worth, 


ſoinduftrious in the. Culture of their Lands? 
Geograph, Lib. 17. This Fertility is eaſily feen 

by the great Number of the Towns and Villa- 

ges of Egype. Under their King Amaſis, there 
vas twenty Thouſand Towns. And how po- 
pulous ſoever the Kingdom was then, twas 
much better peopled under the P;olemys, ſays 
! WH Marſham. Et ſub Ptolemeis tandem maximum 
eit Ægyptus incrementum. Chronic. Ægypt, 


e Szcul. 15. Thus too Feſephus ſays, that in 


„tis Days there was in Egypt, ſeven Millions 
te hundred thouſand Men, without counting 
moſe that were in the City of Alexandria. Bel- 
, Fudaic. lib. 2. cap. 16. And what increaſes 
the Wonder is this; that Egygt where it en 

* inha- 


* 


* — —ͤ—ñ— — — — 
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ith WY there is a great Quantity of Nitre in all the 


Clapatra. Strabo, after Cicero, ſays, that it a- 


Flite, minded only his Pleaſures, and was ex- 


under the Government of the Romans, who are 


} 
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inhabited, is ſcarce above one hundred and 
fifty Leagues long, and fifty broad | 
Seneca fays, that the Fruitfulneſs of the wy. 
men of Egypt proceeds from their Drinking 
the Water of the Nile, There are, ſays he. 
ſeveral things for which no reaſon can be given. 
for example; why the Water of the Nie ren. 


ders Women ſo fruitful, that it a barren Wo. 5 
man but drink of it, ſhe ſoon becomes x fr 
Mother? Quorundam cauſa non poteſt reddi; quan Mii. 
quo Nilatica fecundiores faminas faciat ; adzo u 
quarumdam viſcera longa [terilitate præcluſa, al Ms; 
conceprum relaxaverit. Nat. Quaſi, Lib, z, . 
. ; ; Woo 
* Pliny ſays, that the Nile gives alike Fertility Mc 
to the Earth, and Fruitfalneſs to Women. Fe. Da 
tifer potu Nilus. Hiſt, Nat. Lib. 8. cap. 3. And Mie 
2 little after he adds, that tis not extraordinary Miz, 
in Egypt for a Woman to have ſeven Children M 5 
at a Birth. Et in Ægypto ſeptenos uno utem Moe 
nul gipni, actor eſt Trogus. Foy 
| 2 is + Opinion, that the Hebrew ” 
Women, during their ſtay in Egypt, got by Noe 
Drinking the Waters of che Nile, that wonder- Mir 
ful Fruitfulneſs, which produc'd in ſhort times Ni 
fo numerous a People. In Genefir, Chap. 45: N 
v. 27. tis ſaid, that all the Perſons of the Houſe Mir 
of Facob, who came into Egypt, were three/cr: Wir 
and ten, Moſes declares in Exodus, Chap. 1. . Mey 


digious and aſtoniſhing Multiplication was ef. 
fected in the ſpace of 'rwo hundred and fitceen 


7. that the Children of Iſrael increas'd and mul. 
riply'd exceedingly. And in Chap. 12. v. 37. he 
adds, that they went out about /ix hundred thou- 
ſand Men on Foot, beſides the Children, This pro- 


Years. Wendelin, Admirand. Nili, cap. 24 
| Libavins 
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Libavizs pretends, that the Waters of the 


fecundit7 to Women, only becauſe they con. 
uin ſome Nitrous Corpuſcles. Aquæ Niloticæ 


er 
Theophraftus alledges no other Reaſon why 
he Water of the Nile makes the Animals of 


type fo Fruitful, bur becauſe tis Nitrous. 


8, But whatever Pliny ſays, the Egyptians 92 
aher Opinion of it. They made a God o 


. Ways, which they celebrated by Games, Specta- 
dees, Feaſts, and even by Sacrifces. He!joder. 
7 Mid. 9.0 10. 3 | 

n Allthe Proſperity of Egypt depended on the 


werflowing of this River, and therefore the 
Feyptians oblerv'd it with much attention. 
Ping ſays, that when the Nile encreas'd but 
welye or thirteen Cubits, there was a Famine 
1 8 becauſe the Hillocks and riſing 
Grounds 

Waters, nor impregnated with its Nitrous 
Aus.  Fourtzen Cubits diffus'd the Wa- 
rand Gladneſs in all Places, Fifteen Cubits 


wr fixeeen Cubits Were celebrated with Publick 
kaſts and Rejoicings, In duodecim Cubitis fas 
nem ſent it : in tredecim etinmmuns eſurit ; quatuor= 
lam eubita bilaritatem aſferunt: quindecim, ſecu- 


}- When the Waters roſe to be more than ſix- 
teen 


z 


their Nlus, and conſccrated to him Feſtival 


We impart this Fertility to the Earth, and this 


od Generationem & Nutritionem ideo aptæ —— : © 
od ſent nitroſce. Part. 4. Singul. lib. de ferin. Tu- 


Ind therefore Pliny Calls it, « Water that fawours 
Gneration ; and the Nie itfelf the Husbandman - 
of Egypr. Genitalis aqua. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 9. Cap. 


\ 


could not then be cover'd with its 


zue certain Bucings of a plenteous Harveſt ;' 


aten: ſexdecim, delicias. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 5+ Cap. y | 
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teen Cubits, it put them into a Fright, le A 
Hiould be. fo long before it retir'd, 290 
the Earth grew dry, that the Seed Seaſon 
wou'd firſt be over. They dreaded alike, , 
little and a great Inundation. Sixteen Cyhjr 
were exactly what was requiſite. * Juſtum in. 
mentum eſt cubitorum ſexdecim : M:nores aque non 
omnia rigant : ampliores detinent, tardius recedind. 
He ſerendi tempus abſumunt ; ſclo ma dente: ill 
nom dant, ſitiente. Utrumque reputat Provincia, 
Strabo lays, that at the end of ſixty days, the 
- Nile is intirely retreated within its Channel 
and that the Lands are again uncover'd. 

It has been obſerv'd, that the Nile generally 
begins to ſwelt the 15th of June, and never 
much ſooner, nor much later. The Egyptian 
compute the Height to which the Nie riſes by 
a Veſſel which they call a Niloſcope, or Nils 
meter, *Tis a ſort of Well, dugin the Earth; 
and whoſe Bottom has a Communication with 
the Nile, by the means of a Pipe, This hol. 
tow Cylindre is divided into parallel Circles a 
equal diſtances, from the hottom to the toy, 
As the Nile increaſes, the Water rifes in this Ma- 
chine ; and they compute the Height of its Inun. 
dation by the number of the Circles co which it 
riſes, and thereby preſage the Sterility or Fer- 
tility of the Year. Strabon. Geograph. Lib. 4. 
There is now a publick Nilometer, built in 
an Iſland of the Nile, over againſt Cairo. Tis 
a ſquare Well, cighteen Cubits deep, in the 
' midſt whereof is a Column of Marble, divided 
into Cubits : By this Column they know the 
Increaſe of the Nile, and accordingly ground 
their Fears and Hopes for the following Hat- 


velt. Marin. Sanut. Lib. 3. Cap. 12. At 


oh I LY " . yp IT 
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Sykes. 
An Inundarion of fixteen Cübits being the = 
Object of the Wiſhes of allthe Country ; wen- 
er it happens, the People forget nothing to te- 

lifp their Joy, for the Hopes they have of a plen- 
eous Harveſt. Hererofore they erectedpublicæ 
Monuments in Memory of ſuch a Flond. And ae 
dubjects ſometimes love to flatter their Sove- 
nigns and to aſcribe to them the Merit of a good 
Action, in which they had not any thing to 
dp the Egyptians congtatulated and return'd 
hanks to their Princes, when the Overflowing 

of the N3Je riſe to faxteen Cubits; as if they: ' 
kad actually been the Cauſe of it: This we 

ſe by a Braſs Medal, firnck in Egypr, in Ho- 
tour of the Emperor Adriana. Un the Re- 
ſerſe of this Medal, we have the Figure of 4 

Man lying a long, holding in his Left Hand 
2 Reed, and in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 
This, Man repreſents the Nile, which by its 
laundation diffuſes Plenty thro? all the Couns - - 
of Eri. Tbeię is befide him a Crocodile, 
becauſe: that Animals is generally arc fdund ou 

the Banks of that River. The Its, and tHe f 

wo, that are at the top of the Medal, fignify the 
number. of Gixtcen, according to the numeral 
letters of che Greeks. All which teaches us, that 

in che Year when the Emperor Adrianus was 

u En, Where he loſt his Favourite Ati, 

un, that River overflow'd to the height | 
ixeen Cubits. The Egyprians return'd thanks 
ſor it to that Prince by Medals ſtruck on pur- 

joſe, as if his Preſcnce had contributed: to this 
Mio IN 
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Naa obj ect againſt us, that Salt, far from 
Fertig the Earth, is taken in the Holy 
Scripture for a proof of Sterillry. In Pſalm 10). 
v. 34. tis ſaid, chat God turnt a Fruitful Land 
1 altneſi, for the Wickedneſs of the 1 abitant; 
t dwell therein. For the fame Reaſon, it was 
- Abimelech having taken the Town of Sbe. 
= andSlain all the Inhabitants, 78%'d the Cit, 


RT moan hn r __ 


and. (ow * the Ground were | it ood with Salt, 
Judges, Chap. 9. v. 45. Attila did the like xt 
Padua, 4 He Emperor whey nf at 
Keen 4 LE l 
datt 15 
uu. | — N 8 1 2 K. 
2 E h chambre in His. excellent the 
apcerning the Cauſes of the Overflow 
e le, anſwers this Objection much 
ten 1 could have döne. As to the Ob: 
| on, lays, he, that is made Concerning Ste. 
Dre we might anſwer,” that all ſorts of Salt are 
not proper to. entich the Ground: That Nitre 
ply has that Virtue ; and that all the other 
als burn and parch i it up. Bar to ſpeak che 
Truth, all Salts may render ir Fertile, ** 
chey be duly prepar'd for it. For if they 
not well mingled with the Earth; and di 6000 
they product nothing. Ever Nirre Ar(t1f, which 
Ache k Fruiifol of them? all is of go ſervice 
to Plants, unleſs it be incorporated with the 
Earth, and in a condition to flow, and riſe up 
into their Leaves and Branches. And this is 
_ the e Reaſon, that the Soil of Egypt, which — 
N. 


Aaactifib but Cane 67 
A cannot overflow, Fg contigu ves” [ER ; the 


Are, of which it is full, not being e. 
# WM 4nd no? doubt, the Propher meant to ſpeak of 


1 Sol! 0 f this. Nature, Wben he it to a 
ere rar ih del e iu we, 
4 Il ting this. he might call to Mind the Land 


„Ke, the Deſarts of Arabia, and the Nei 
30 e of the Lake Fi baltites ; which 4 
„cep abopad i 9 9 — 54 becauſe that Salt 
55 b tot welt LY 7 freſ ſu Waters; and by conſe- 
lt We is ingapable ed mounting. We may 
u At the fame thing too of common Salt; for 
2 Wl tho! it be heavier thao, the other, it. Bas never- — 
" WW thelefs ſome Volatile Parts, that 1 ſerve to 
de production of Plants. And itidetd they 
bare not been able to find, in the Kingdom of 
i, any better method to make theft One- 
{oa bear plenty of Fruit, than by throwing 
water on. their Roots : Which Practice is 
Ikewiſe made uſe of in Pers for their Palm- - 
lers And tis d chat che molt; Fer- 
fleSolls are thoſe thick ze nex che Sea. For this 
reaſon the Greeks +. Gave Ne tune the. uber 
of qula>ur, ouriſher of lants. ort, 


ac Truth would ng. longer be doubted, if 
15 


25 how fruifyl the Lands are in the 
apſhcs of Xaintongs. For the fileh that 1 is 
in the Canals Where the Salt 5 is made, 


eh. 8 25 Salt as che Sea · Watet, bears Corn 

15 11 Quantity, and Fruits off Ki d, as 
1 Aehiclous, as aby other Soil wh 
e therefare to the Ob) «Qion p ro- 
9 55 We tapſt pobtively afhcm,, t hee who 
lay'd. to. make the Earth barren, were 
(ow miſtaken, and ignorant of the natural 
ties of Salt. Nay, 't's likely that they 

O 2 Who 


* 
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who commanded Salt to be Sown where ſtood 
before the Towns which they had raz d, did 
not ſo to render the Ground barren; ſecing 
in the Condition to which the Ruins had re- 
duc d it, it was not fit to be cultivated. But 
twas rather a myſterious, Puniſſiment, to let 
the. World fee, that the Towas they thus pu- 
 nifſh'd had wanted Prudence, of Which Salt 
is the Hieroglyphick. After all We may fay, 
that tho t wake the Earth fruitful, there 
muſt nevertheleſs' be à due Proportion of it, 
and that if there de doo much, it parches 
and dries up the Earth, and ſo may make it 
barren. Piſcowrs ſur le Debordem. dn Nil. Part. i 
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| N al * .03-200 of us n ot 4 * 1 
Ae Way of eafily propagating Plants ani 
Trees. And how far this Method tend 
to the Perfettion of Gardening. © 


Iitherto all the Induſtry of Men for the Mul. 

1 eiplication of Plants has arriv'd ho farther 
than to propagate them from Seeds, | from 
Roots, from Layers, from Stickers, from Slips, and 
from Grafts: And all theſe ways ate redious, 
troubleſom, and ſomerimes uneertain : elpe- 
cially" in regard to many Trees, chat cannot 

be increas'd without a World of Care and la 
bour. The Layers, which ſeems to be the (if 

eſt and beſt way to have Fruit very ſoon, — 
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got ſiiccced on all ſorts of Trees. De he Au- 
u complains heartily of it. I. very much 
wiſhy Jays! he, it were as: eaſy to make Roats the 
ſame way in other Trees, as it is in, ſetting the. 
Branches of Vines, Fig-treer, Quincs · Treer, Gooſ- 
um- Trees, Mirtle, and ſome others: For the Ad- 
vantages that would thence accrue would be waſt, 
aul in 4 manner infinite, Reflect. upon Agri- 
cult. Chap. 2. Thus we ſee that the moſt 
knowing an experienc'd Gardiner that ever 
yd. freely ns that the Method of Multi- 
piping plants by Layers is ſubjeR to many 
eat Inconveniencies, and which cannot be 
got over in regatd to ſome Trees. *Tis there- 
10 be wiſted we had ſome better Me- 
[ 1 ' oO I' 3 na I WTF af 02: OF 4 
There are ſome Trees, eſpecially the exotick, 
whoſe Kinds tis not poſſible to propagate, by 
my of the ways, practis d in Gardening. It 
looks as if theſe Trees were vext at their be- 
ing in a Strange Country, and laid their Mis- 
ſortune ſo much to heart, that they cannot be 
brought to leave any Poſteriry behind them. 
Of this cake the following Example. In the 
Tear 1660, Qane Ankel/man, a Merchant of 
Hamburg, bought in Holland a Cinnamon-Tree, 
that had been braught from the Weſt- Indies. 
"Twas chen but three Foot high, and about 
two Inches in Girth. Tis now ſiteen Foot 
high, Caſe and all, and bigger than any man's 
Arm: It ſhoots out Flowers every Year. to- 
wards the End of Auguſt. As for Fruit, it 
bears none hut its Bark, which Slips itſelf off 


every Tear. The Owner of thy Free values 
ia much, that be has refusd two thouſand 
Crowns kor it, which were offer d him by the 


Q 3 Etcctog 
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Ele&or f burg. Ankelman thought to 
have had ſome of the Race of it; and then he 
would have parted with it e but all the Expe, 
dients he could think to make uſe of were to 
no manner oi purpoſe. Notice bas ſince been 
given the Publick, that this was not ube right 
Cinnamon. tree, but the Perſea, deſcrib'd in 
1661. in the. Phyſick Garden of Am erdam. 
It appears by the Deſeription given of it, 
that *rwas impoſlible to make ig rovine. 
Not leſs is the Difficulty ta diply Plants 
and Trees by their Seeds Stones. We 
meet wich Delays that ve us to the very 
Soul: aid that too the rathefbecauſe: all of us 
are defirous to reap the Fruits of ut own La - 
bours. In Gardening we are often croſs d with il ; 
the like -Mottifications: I would fain know, Ml 
lays De la Quintinie, whence it ſometimes hap- Ii : 
pens, that certain Trees newly planted: remain I } 
a long time in the Earth, ſome two or three i | 
Months, nay, as many Years, without any the Il 3 
leiſt Appearance of Action e as alſo how ſome 
Secds continut whole Tears without Sprouting, ; 
Reflection ap. Agricult. chap. 6. We: cannot, W þ 
5 
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bur at the ce of Time and Trouble arrive 
at the Mulriptication of Plants, Fruits and Trees, 
by their Seeds, their Kernek, their Suckers, or by 
their Grafts. In regard to Slips likewiſe the 
time is tedious and the Event doubtful. Tie 
Retir'd Gardiner, who finds the Method of Mul- N 
riplying Trees by Slips, to be very caſy in re- * 
gard to Fig- Trees, owns that theſe Stipscanſnot I 
de rais d under ſome Years time; and requires fl th 
beſides 4 great Deal of Care and Ceremony. Ml ly 
You muſt, ſays he, dig a Trench about a foot II hi 
deep, and near a Foot-broad, fill it full of Fat WW ti 
* + „ % AHIX . 1 rotten 
| ii + 


- than 


o Wl nem Dung, and plant the Slips after the ſame 
6 munet you plant Vines, that is, 2 little crook d, 
+» aiog care to water them when tis neceſfary. 
0 They will take Root, and in ſome. fęew. Years 
n be in Condition, to be tranſplanted, Chap. 
t 11. See here a deal of Care and. Time, even in 
n Ml egard to Fig - trees, which nevertheleſs take 
y. dot the: ſooneſt of any. What Toils muſt 
, Wl ve; then undergo about other Trees, which 
ue very difficule ta propagate even by their 
er Tho ve be ever fo induſt;jous and 
e . it will requite ſeveral Years to raiſe 
Jr wi ee e 
vs WW We {hall therefore lay no e 
„once Publick, it we communtrate to them 
h a ſecret, to make all ſorts of Por 
„ute Root very cafily, and never fail uf Succeſs: 


alſo how to make all Seeds and Kernels gf 
gits do the like. M. Lignon has found out 
a Fecrer to make the Branches of Trees take 
Noot in a ſhore time, and to bear Flowers and 
Fruits in leſs than tb years: and to him 1 
an beholden for the..Diſcovery. Same have 


— 


Branches into Vials of Water, to ſee W 

would be the Reſult of it, and whether they 
could nouriſh themlelves with nothing but 
Vater. It ſometimes happen'd that they did 
ſloot out Roots; which gave occaſion to the 
Naturaliſts to enquire, whether Water alone 
were a ſufficient Nouriſhment for Plants. 
They ſtopt here; but M. Liguon has gone far- 
er. He would not confine his Studies meer- 
to Philoſophical Cantemplations; but rurn'd 
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bethought themſelves as well as he, to pu 
t 


s-Diſcoverics towards the Affair of Garde- 
ang; that he might make them uſeful to the 
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publiek Good. This is what he has done hy 


dilpoling theſe little Infant Trees to paſs fron 


their watry Nouriſhment in the Vial, to tha 


which Nature prepares for them in the Earth, 
'wherein he has ſucceeded to Admiration. ſy 
to what relates to the Germination of Seed; 
and Kernels by the Means of Water, I am ob- 
lig d to the Phyſical Experiments that Ci. 
_reſchius has made, it having luckjly come int 
my Head to apply them to the Culture of Gu: 
dens. We will begin by the Method, we hare 
had from M. Lignon, Who is ſo well known 
by his. Voyages to Guadelgups from hene 
he has broug ht in Quality * the King 8 Botz- 
nit, a great bender of Plants that grow in 
the Eart and in the Sea; and which har 
10 aeg) d the Opiniov, that the World 

ready conceiv d of his Judgment, ad 
14 his Knowledge in the Affair of Exotic 
Plants. We can not do better than to inſen 
in this Place a Letter, in which he gives a 
Account of che Method he obſer v d fn order 
to reduce into Rule this new Way” "of 15 
Fan Plants. 


— 
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Tpunxger, to My. Auge 
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1 1. < * 30 . J AI ve 10 or 
4 Letter written” from: Paris abe Firſt „ 


by. Mr. . Epos fl t E 
r Governor of G ua- 
3 a and other Wands. Concerning 


January, 1705: 


4 new Manner of  eafily propagating 41 
| ben ＋7 Plants. an ws | 


© Oe if . 
STR, ths 


— you are — 5 well vers'd Ie” the l 
ledge of Plants, and take great Pleaſure in 
cylivating them ſometimes wich your own 
Hands, in your moſt delicious and curious 
Garden, I hope you will not take it amiſa, that 
1,do:my (elf the Honour ta impart to you a 
53 Diſcovery which I made the laſt time 


I txavers'd over the ei- Indien. I am flatterd 


y my Friends that I have carry d my Reflec- 
ions farther than any of our Modern Natura- 
lifts. For cho”. ſome of them have had a 


Glimpſe of this new Method, which LpraRiſe, 


o make all ſorts of Branches of Trees take 
Root caſily, and in a little time; I am aſſur d 
it never yet came into any of their Thoughts, 
o apply this Secret to the Uſe and Perfection 
of Gardening; to Which, I dare promiſe, it 
will conduce not a little, when the Curious 
come to have the Knowledge of it. "Tis: no 
more but this; | 


The laſt time I went thro the lol ladies 


whither I had the Honour to be ſent by the 
King in 2698. to bring into Franes the - moſt 
extraordinary Plants 1 could meet Witb: I 
. with my far. in purſuance of ſome 


nts ets I had made at gs 


” 
4 
* 
- 
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that without the Help of Bell-Glaſſes and Hy 


Bede, we might multiply in Enrope,' the very 
curious Plants, that I brou Over for 

his Majeffy Three years ago, I reſolv d to male 
Trial of What I had had ſo long in my Mind. 
The Subject I choſe for my firſt Eſſay, was the 
Dwarf Pome-granate-Tree, which was carry 

in the Year 1695. from the Coaſt of Braſl 

to Guadeloupa, from whence I ſince brought 
it into France: I muſt confeſs, Sir, that ſeveral 

private Affairs prevented me from following 
my Experiments fo cloſe as I ought to have 
done, to come to any certam Concluſion in the 
Affair : and twas not till the 20th of March 
170 ;. chat I ſet about the work in earneſt; 
fully reſolꝰ d to allow my ſelf time enough to 
be certain whether I could make any thing of 


— At or not, I took the end of a Branch of a 


— finall vas Pome-granatcitree ; which was as 


* 


big as 2 Gooſe-OQaill. I put it into a Glaſs 
Vial, with River-Water, and expos'd- it to the 
South Sun in a Window at the Top of my Houſe, 
I chang'd the water twice or thrice a Week. 
I could not perceive for ſome Days that any 
thing new had happen'd to my little Branch. 
When the Sun began togrow warmer, Ichang'd 
the Water every Day: Becauſe I fancy d at leaſt 
that the oftener I renew d the Water, the lit- 


tte Branch look'd more healthy and lively. 


Tis true there happen d ſome cold Weather, 
which retarded the Vegetation, I fo impati- 
ently expected; and from thence I concluded 
that we ſhould not be too forward to try this 
Experiment till the weather be ſettled to be 


mild; that we may not give ourſelves a Trou · 


ble to no purpoſe. But at length my Joy was 
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ompleat about ſix Weeks: afterwards : for! 
xerbtiv'd towards the lower End of the'Branch 
hat Soak'd in the Water; a: white Hoint, about 
wo Lines long, and as big as 2 Pin; which 
for d to be a ſmall tender Root. i 
2 thought it proper to give a more ſuc- 
alent Nourifhment to this Infant Plant; fo [ 
oak à little rich Earth, crumbled it in my 
fingers, and ſprinkled it in the Water. The 
e Morning I obſerV'd- that the Robot was 
grown as big again. I pour'd in Water very 
gently, chat I might not wath ot the Earth that 
incl around the little Root; and thus i — it 
feln Water, adding likewiſe 4 little Ear 
doc d as before to a very ſine Powdery! — 
ting it fall. around my little Tree, — 4 
deve to the Foot of it. And i 
the Water was grown clear, I: fo arches this 
Fatth:covet'd the young Root, and the Foot of 
wy letle Plant. Three days afterwards, I dif- 
der d a ſecond Root below the- firſt: then I 
lard myſelf that 1 had found the Way t 
make che ſlips of Exotick Plants take Root, 
without the Help of Bells Glaſſes or Lot - Beds. 
Las careful to nouriſh this ſecond Root, as 
had done the firſt: and I manag d Matters ſo 
well, that in ten or twelve Days my new Roots 
ſegetated conſiderably. Even the Top of the 
„branch continu'd not in a ſtate of Idleneſs; 
„dor grew briſtled with many little Points, chat 
were as many Buttons, ready to ſhoor out 
Leaves. Thus I had a little Tree in all irs Forms: 
The next thing to be done, was to wean it 
from this too ſlender Nouriſhment, and give 
it a more ſubſtantial Food: for I am fully con- 
ned that all ſorts of Trees find not novriſh- 
ment 
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ment enough in Water; and that Fruit-tresg 
 eſpeciallyy; beſides the little Nitre that the Wa. 

; ter contains, require the. Salts and nouriſſi 

Juices of the Earth, to enable them to bloſon 
| and bear Fruit. In a Word, twas time to tran. 
ſplant my little Tree from the Element of Fi 
into the Element of Plants, which is the Earth. 
And here I apprehended very much to fplir 
upon ſame Rock: but there was no Remedy: 
it muſt be delay d no longer, and therefore | 

ſer about it in this Manne... b 
I fürd a little Pot with good Earth; I drew 
my little Tree out of the Vial: irs Roots being 
wrapt up in the Earth, that had gather d 
about them; in this Condition I put it-gently 
into the bot, covering its Roots by littſe and 
a little. Lomitted not tũ moiſten the Earth very 
well. And chat my little Plant might not 
change Elements all of a ſuddain, I filld a Diſt 
with Water, in which I ſet the bottom of the 
little Pot, that the Roots might find the ſame ſor 
of Nouriſhment, which had given them Birth. 
Twould be needleſs to obſerve that during 
ſome Days after this Tranſplantation, I cook 
Care not to expoſe my lit le Tree to the cool 
Air ot the Night, nor tp the too great Heat 
. - of the Sun in the Day. In a ſhort time I fan- 
cy'd that it began to find that Water agree d 
not ſo well with it as Earth; and that twas 
not pleas d with the Water, in which 
ſtood the bottom of the Pot below its Roots. 
It ſhot out indeed little Branches, but of a pale 
Green: and there was not the leaſt Sign of that 
Vermilion, with which new Shoots uſually are 
cloath d. Miſtruſſ ing what it ail'd; I rook the 
Por out of the Water, and began to _—_ 
Sf! Ille 
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ile Pome-granate-tree like an adult Plant, 
newly dome ont of its Intancy: and all ſuc- 
cceded-ro a Miracle,, All the Summet long it 
vas adorn'd with Leaves of a beautiful Green 
m. nnd Vermilion Colour.” In Winter] took the 
ih fame Care of it that we uſually do 'of our 
. WI 0range-trecs, and many other Plants, which 
n canfiot indure the biting Blaſts and Froſts of 
v. BY chat Seaſon, which deforms the whole Face of 
Nature. It Joſt its Leaves about the End of 
autumn; but ſhot out new in the Beginning 
ofthe Spring. Twas cover'd like a little Fo- 
telt in 2 Month of May, 1704, when I made 
1 Preferit of it to the Abbor de. Yolletmone : who 
lt very Year, had the Satisfaction | to. ſee it 
jebgtace a Beautiful Flower, of rhe fineſt Carna- 
tion Colour that ever was feet; Thus ya 
tave the. Hiſtory of this new Way of MulGply- 
afartigo Planes”! ft, SO: 
"You may imagine, Sir, I was nit Idle the 
dent Tear; when, the Summer being very 
warm, 1 try d my Experiments on ſeveral Plants 
of Different Kinds. I confin d bot myſelf io 
the Plants uſeful ro Life; but ventur d on thoſe 
that are merely curious. The famous Senſitive 
phat, which is ſp difficult to raiſe, is multi- 
ply'd with great Succeſs by the Help of my 
Vials I made ſeveral Branches take Root, and 
not one of them fail'd. A Friend of mine, 
kepr” all the Summer one of theſe Branches, 
which was grown to be a very Jolly Plant. 
Seyeral Perſons of Conſideration can teſtify that 
have multiply'd this Summer feveral. other 
ſorts of Foreign Plants: and ſome of chem have 
now actually by them, ſome. Granadils, or 
paſſon- Flowers, that came likewife from 29 . 
s rin md ih Jad iis hn G 
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— b took Root i in Water. 1 cannot fol. 
get to acquaint ) you, that one of my lit: 
Pome . granate. trees Alber gnths after its Birth, 
by. means nr this Hydraulital Vegetation, bore 
me four charming Flowers. Hence we (ce 
What Art can do; and how eaſy it will be for 
the futute to multiply all curious Trees. Hoy. 
ever 1 have | not neglected the common Method; 
ut haye tt y'd how it would ſucceed. on the 
ime Plant, 1 1 lay'd in the Ground ſeveral 
Branches of different Trees; but, all my Care 
was ko g pyrpoſe : pat. one of them would 
take Root, whatever Diligepce I imploy'd to 
make thery, 1 1525 d rf for Bell-Glaſſes, 
hor for Hot: Beds, but all was in vain: for not 
ee of them gave the leaſt of Life. Tis 
d true, That we Fim ail jof Succeſs, 
when we go to work k by the, Way of Layers; 
bye. what an endleſs labour is it? Tis difficult 
to bo w the Branches, and lay them in the 
Scan and when we Lars done it, we mult 
take Cate to Water ehen to keep heb from 
the exceſſive Heats of the Fun, and from the 
chilling Col ol the 8 1 requires whole 
Years tö ra * He e Layers: : Yona by my 
Method our Trees 15 ow. ſometimes. at 
three Monty End: Whoever, reflects on this, 
will cextai not deny, büt that ler, us go 10 
Work Which way we can to multiply Plants, 
the oy egeracig np, by, water, only, is beyond all 
Diſpice che mgſt curious, nyo! 7205 and moſt 
-cextain, I bayc obſerv'd in; my Travels that 
the Savages of Domingo, When they tranſport 
Plants in their r Fyrgg from one Iſland to ano- 
ther, never tail before they Flank them, .tolay 
them three or four Days in Water, to ay 
their 
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her Pores, which might have been dry'd and 
dad up during their Tranſportation. And 
bos they prepare them to receive the;nouriſh= 

ng Juices of the Earth.“ The Inhabjtants of 
Codeloups obſerve the like Method: And by 
© bis little care they are arriv'd to have Trees 
I gowipg among them, that come frotm- all the 


bra of the World: of which I wayaf Eye | 


(ef when I was tere. 

e forbear to mention ſeveral eels Cireum- 
bees relating to this nem Method of Vege- 
e ul which, tho" of ſmall Moment, will 
q eeably furprize all ſuch as will pat iii Practiſe 


4 hi bed Way of multiplying Plants and Trees. 


— Part, 1 ſhould thin my ſelf very 
happy if this Curioſity ſhou'd prov 
my Uſe to the Publick ;” and a Means t in- 
ae or faciliate the ufefal and Innocent plea- 
5 ures of” Gardening. 55 _ &c. ad 


f * OBSERVATION. 4 
1 rd ee 0 this ve Method 2 ers 
| gating P. ants and Trees. " 


a reſervd Obſcurity in her Productions, 
sil ſhe had a Mind that the Way ſhe-takes in 
0 Wie Formation of Minerals, Plants and Ani- 
rt, mould be conceal'd from Men + asif chey 
wehe to Teſt farisfy'd with what ſhe gives 
hem of her own: accord; and never have Re- 
wurfe to the Helps that Art may affort them. 
= —— r tor the "wrap not 

call the Places diſtin t opagation 
a o the three Races of the Elementary Wor, 
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Tature ſeems to- habe all along affected | 


the impenmrable Sanctuamꝝ of Nature. Abditi us 
ame rette notre Sacrariam, & Cc. 
ate by our new Method of propagating 
Plants, g bhave the Pleaſure of plainly behold. 
ing be Works of Nature. The earneſt Deſire 
bas not to remain barren, and without 
Action, makes her hettay her own Secret, 
Tig certain that Cuſioſty largely finds in 
Account in this Vegetation, by Water only, 
There v conſider; at leifure; che inſinite Wiſdom 
of God, ho has made Laws and Rules, which 
Nature never violates. At firſt there appears a 


Unie Rock ie Leaves come nos till afterwas 
Theſe ſpringing Leaves require Nouriſhment 


| 1 #hem: Nature therefore begins by 
forming the 


| Organs that are to convey to them 
$5 the nourithing Juices, -1-The Sight of this link 
 SpeGacle, which is contain d in a Vial, ſoon 


raiſes up the Mind towards the Supream Being, 
who has laid for the Foundation of all this 
| | wonderfitOEconomy;-a Matter void, of Senſe, 
1 and incapable in itſelf of any the leaft Motion. Wi 
* St. Anthony Who choſe the Works of Nature la 
for the Subject of his devout Conte inplatiom, Mor 
certainly made a moſt judicious Choice, norMto 
could he elſew here have found ſo many Mo-Wrio 
rives td excite him to bleſs and Fraiſe the fr, 
esst. e ba = bad en 
II. By this new Method we give to a Tree 
of à good Kind, | a+ bumerous Poſtexity in ii 
ſhore of Time; by raking only ſomeMig 
Ends of the Branches, which we pur into ab 
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Vial;; and ſer them in a Place pretty: much er- 
pos d to che Sun; whoſe: Hear che. Humidity 
of the Water indiſpenſably requires. Fot ſton 
which Reaſon the Philoſopficrs call, that Pang 3 
«Is | ; 
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the true Fire of Nature, whoſe Abſence in the Min- 
er is the Cauſe that the volatile and Balſamick 
Salt, which is the Aliment of Plants, becomes 
fofxe by the Cold, that it cannot ferment and 
put itſelf in Motion. Hence proceeds the 
Diſmal Lethargy that ſeizes all Nature in this 
ghaſtly Scaſon. Hear animates Bodies, and 
Cold kills them, or at laſt ſuſpends all the 
functions of Lite. Sol variat circuitu ſuo qu 
terra naſcuntur, ſays Plato, Cratyl. lib. 23. He 
gives life to whatever is born of the Earth. Tis 
be, days Letiinus Lemnim, that makes the Sceds 
germinate, aod that ripens the Fruits of the Earth. 
ui opera pro pag antur ſata, ac fruges matureſcunt. 
he great. Nat. Miracul. Lib. 2. cap We 
nuit not forget to change the Water in the 
Vial every Day: when the Nitre is-exhauſted, 
reſh Water is neceſſary: for Nitre is the main 
Agent in the Germination and in the Propaga- 
ton of Plants. „ <<0 
When I adviſe to renew the Water often, IL 
ion. bo che Directions of the Learned, who. 
have experimenred the Vegetation by Water 
only. The famous Chymiſt Adolphus Balduinus, 
o whom we are beholden for many rare Cu- 
nolities, that we find in the Collection Curio- 
(rum Nature, carneſtly recommends this fre- 
vent renewing of the Water. Sed aqua ſæpe 
mouanda eſt. Had he reflected of how great 
Uulity theſe Experiments might be to Garden- 
bg, he would have left us nothing to wiſh 
t his hands: for we may truly affirm that he 
s brought this new Culture of Plants to great 
erfection. Le promiſes bimſelf Wonders 
om it: but ler us hear his own Words; for. 
F 8 e 
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the Style of Chymiſts is inimitably 174 and 
ſhining. It muſt be confeſs'd, ſays be, that 
Fabri philoſaphizes with much ſolidity, when 
he aſſerts that with Water and with the Heat of 
the Sun, we may nouriſh, cauſe to vegetate, and 
to Hear Flowers all forts of Plants in Glaſs Vialz: 
that we may make the Exotick Plants ſprout 
there, and produce Flowers and Fruits four 
times a year, provided we protect them from 
the Inſults of the Cold: nay, that we may 
even reſuſcitate dead Plants. There are ſome 
who doubt this to be true; bur I make no que- 
ſtion of it. Laſt Year I made an Experiment, 
after Rovellus, which gave me much Satisfaction. 
I had never believ'd that Platts could nouriſh 
themſelves with Water only, nor Would 1 pet 
give credit ro it, but that I know by an Expe- 
rience of Six Months together, that fome little 
Stips of Baſil, being pur into Glaſs Vials fill'd 
with Water, ſprouted out Roots and Leaves, 
and even bore Flowers, Beſides the Heat of 
the Sun, great Care muſt be taken often to te- 
new the Water: Sed aqua reno vanda ſæpe eſ: 
which makes me believe that Water and the 
Irradistions of the Sun ſuffiſe for the Nouriſh- 
ment of Plants. Qvare credendum eſt ab acre & 
aqua nutrimentum caprre. The learned Libavins 
makes mention of a Plant, whoſe Seed germi- 
nated under Water in 4 Glaſs Vial; and of 2 , 
Tulip that came from a Bulb, that was put 1 
Iikewife into Water. But let us hear what a 
French Author | Plan Camp] ſays in his lin . 
Chirurgery, chap. 22. If live till next Year my W ;, 
Cloſet will become a Garden. I am preparing WW ;- 
2 great Nutnber of Glaſs Vigls, in which om tn 
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have all the Year round, Violets, Roſes, Nar- 
cilus's, Tulips, Gilliflowers, and all ſorts of 
other Flowers, which I deſign to render im- 
mortal. Salt being the Balm of Water, 
without which it would not keep, nor be 
able to nouriſh Plants; I will prepare this Salt 
and this Water in ſuch a Manner as ſhall give 
Immortality to my Flowers. No mortal Eye 
ever beheld what I will do; and no man living 
can do it, unleſs he have read my immortal 
Flora: vi Flora noſtra inſpeta ſemper vi va. 
Miſcellan. Curioſor. nat. 1674. de Virtutib; 
Auri. Cap. 12. This is — a great Deal: 
ie ſome part of it may be true, but I dare not 
anſwer for all. 

Tis ſafer to rely on Ghiareſebini ; becauſe he 
varices nothing bat what he has perform'd. 
All rhe Experiments he made, related to the 
Germination of Seeds: which is an Affair not 
tobe deſpis d. Every one ought chiefly to 
lody ſome particular thing, which is the only 
way to perfect natural Philoſophy. Now 
Ghiareſchius has diſcover'd a new way to raiſe 
them, which will be of great Advantage in re- 


jo gard to Exotick Sceds. We need not cumber 
* ourſelves with Hot-Beds and Bell Glaſſes. We 
Sy lall make quicker Difpatch by the Germina- 


ion in Vials, as may be ſeen by his Experiments 
| was not ignorant, ſays Ghiareſchias, that there 
te ſome Plants, which have no Communica- 
ion with the Earth; and I knew beſides, that 
theſe- Plants, which are Withwind, Miſktoe, 
y, & c. nouriſh themſelves from Trees, that 
draw their Aliment from the Earth. But 1 
wen more at preſent, that Plants may be tais d 

. | from 
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Earth, either by themſelves, or by the Media- 


2s big as a Gooſes Quill; and they conti. 


Veſſel, and upon the ſame Ozier, Beans, Peaſe, 
Wheat, Rye, the Seeds of Cucumbers, Melone, 


midity join'd with the Heat of the Sun. The 
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from Sced, and. borrow nothing from the 


tion of any other Plants. The Experiments! 
my ſelf have made, have convinc'd me of it. 
I begun by the imperfect Plants, as Muſhroom, 
I put at the bottom of a Veſſel the Ozier that 
flagk'd a Glafs Bottle. Upon it I laid ſome lit- 
tle bits of Muſhrooms without any Earth. 
water'd the whole with a little lukewarm Wa. 
ter. In twelve Days there grew ſome. young 
Muſhrooms upon this Ozier: their Stalks were 


nu'd to vegetate very well to my great Salis. 


faction. | | 
After this Succeſs I rry'd other Experiments 


that are not leſs curious. I put into the ſame 


Fennil, &c. In a little ſhorc time they all be- 
gan to germinate without any trouble; ſome 
indeed ſooner than the reſt : but at length none 
of them could reſiſt the ſoft Careſſes of the Hu. 


Fennel and the Millot grew not to above two 


Inches high: but all the reſt to twice or thrice I 


that Growth; which bounded the Space ot 
their Duration; for then theſe render Plants N 
wither'd and dy'd away. I took from thence Wit 
only the Chich Peaſe, and tranſplanted them let 
in a pot fill'd with Earth, where they bloſſom'd Ga 
and grew up to Seed with all the Succeſs ima- Wire 
ginable. . Gor 

Among other things I obferv'd that two 


Beans, each of which weigh'd ten Grains be- I Uh 
fore I put chem into the Place where they weren! 
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to germinate, welgh'd ſeventy two Grains. 
2h, after they had ſprouted out: which In- 
ereafe can be impured to nothing but the com- 
non Water, ſince they had nor the leaſt Com- 
munication with the Earth. The Experiment 
that Val Helmont made on a Branch of Sallow, 
and Boyle on an Indian Melon, which theſe tu 
Virtuoſo's had made to vegetate in an Earth 
which they only water'd, having firſt weigh'd 
it, and finding, afterwards the ſame Weight, 
does not ſo fully demonſtrate that Water alone 
vill ſuffiſe for the Growth of Plants: for we 
may reaſonably ſuſpe& that ſome ſmall Emma; 
rations of Saline and Eaithly Corpuſcles had a 
ſhare in their Experiments. | | 
The more ſucceſs 1, found in my Attempts, 
the more eager I was tO purſue them; and my 
* Sou warm, continualy ſug⸗ 
gelled to ome, more ingenious ways ta 
liſcover nor far Nature = go in — Ve. 
10585 of plants, by the Help of Water only. 
bethought my ſelf to put ſome dry Saw. duſt 
xt the bottom of my Veſſel: Becauſe that 
Powder of Wood is more proper to pre ſerve 
he Humidity longer, and to give leave to the 
e porn Roots to work themſelves eaſily in it. 
Neüdes I no longer made uſe ot common Wa- 
er, hut af ſome in which I had diſſolv'd ſe- 
eral Salts. ſoan perceiy'd that all my little 
Cares ſucceeded. | oblerv'd ſome Degree of. 
ſrength in my young Plants, which were a- 
forn'd with. a lively and vigorous Green ; a 
ymprom I had not ſeen in my former Eſſays. 
ſhree Beans eſpecially grew to be a Foot and 
| Wale: high: they * beautiful Leaves and 


FS, Branches, 
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Branches, and were in Rfoſſom a Month to. 
gether: So that had not the cold Nights ſur. 
priz'd them, | doubt not but I ſhould have 
eaten young Beans in the Month of November. 
So far Ghiareſchius ; whoſe Obſervations, tho 
of Moment, are not tedious. The Curioſities 


of Phyſicks are Amuſements, were there no 


more in them. But certainly this diſcovers 
to us the Secrets of Nature, who for ſeveral 
thouſands of Ages ſuffer'd us to believe, that 
Plants could not come up and nouriſh them- 
ſelves, except in the Earth; and we know now 

erfectly well, that in the Place of this univer. 

al Mother of Vegetables, we may Subſtitute 
Water as an excellent Nurſe to wham we may 
ſafely truſt the Birth and bringing up of the 
Plants, at leaſt ro a certain Age: for after all it 


muſt be allow'd, that Earth claims her Children, 


when they are paſt their Infancy, that ſhe may 


take them from the Uſe of only Water and 


Salt, as from too auſtere and ſparing a Diet, 
and regale them with the delicious and ſub- 
ſtantial Aliment of her own nouriſhing Juices, 
After all this is an infallible Secret for a ſpeedy 
Germination of the Seeds and Fruits of foreign 
Countries, which with ſo much difficulty are 
brought ro germinate by the Method of Hot. 
Beds, and Bell- Glaſſcs. Befides the advantages 
that will from hence accrue to Gardening, 
nothing can be more diverting than theſe lit- 
tle Experiments. *Twill not coſt a Shilling to 
divert our ſelves with them a whole Summer 
long. There is no need of ſtudying whole 
Volumes of Philoſophers, to purfue theſe in- 
nocent - Delights : concerning which all Men 
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gre on the ſame Level, Theſe little Sports 
of Nature are within the Capacity of all the 


_ World: every one may participate of them, 


and make himſcif a Garden without Earth, at 
his Chamber-Windows: © - 
III. A third Advantage of this Method is, 
hat we may have in our own Country Plan- 
cations of theſe Exotick Plants, which we 
have hitherto regarded only as the Orna- 
ments of the Cloſets of the Curious, and as 
the Objects of the Commerce of Merchants. 
What an Advantage would it be to the Nation, 


if we could make thofe Plants grow * 


us, whoſe Barks, Gums, Woods, Leaves an 
Roots we buy ſo dear, and for which we are 
forc'd to ſend to the remoteſt Parts of the 
Farth, in the midſt of ſo many Perils? What 
Profir have the Porrugueze made by tranſplan- 
ting the Orange-PFrees of China into their 
own Country? The very Oranges that they 
ſell to the Exgliſh, French, and Dutch, bring 
them in vaſt Sums of Money. Hear what th 

learned Hiſtory of the Royal Society of London 
ſays to this Matter. By theſe Tranſplan- 
tarions, "ſays the Hiſtorian, we might procure 
ourſelves prodigious Advantages. The China- 
Oranges, which far a little time paſt have been 
cultivated in Portugal, bring in to the Portu- 
gvex 4 great Revenue from tHte Town of Lon- 
by only. The Vines of the Rhine, that are 
tranſplanted in the Canaries, have produc'd a 
much more delicious Liquor : and the Rocks 
and parch'd up Sands of. thoſe Iſlands are 
thereby become one of the richeſt Corners 
of the" Earth,” We may likewiſe alledge an 
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Example of what is lik toi ſucceed to 3 
Miracle: Virginia has already produc'd ſome 
Silk, and may in time ſupply the greateſt part 
Europe with that Merchandize; Which wil 
e a certain Treaſure to our Kings. And 
indeed, if the Silk-worms ſucceed there, as 
it can ſcarce be doubred but they will, the 
Profic will be inconceivable. Of this we may 
be morally aſſur'd by the great Number of 
the Caravans and great Cities of. Perſia, Wich 
are maintain'd by the ſole Manufacturc of 
Silk; and by the prodigious Revenues, wi:ich 
that Commerce brings into the Treaſury of 
the Sophy, part. 3. Sed. 28. Theſe are the 
Reflections of the Learned Author of that 
Hiſtory. Happy the Nations that have ſuch 
Philoſophers, who continually ſtudy, nor 
empty. Notions, imaginary Vortexes, uncer- 
tain Atoms, and fantaſtical Elements; but 
ne Uulity of the State, how to, procure 
Plenty of all things, and the Happineſs of 
the People. I can not forbear ſay ing, that 
in this ſingle Diſſertation of that Hiſtorian 
there is more good Philoſophy, than in 
all the idle Coniemplations of Deſcartes and 


©. 


Gaſſendi. p * ' | 

All who with well to the publick Good of 
their Country, are ravith'd with Joy, when 
they fee learned Men, and of Diſtinction too, 
rt themſelves to procure plenty to their 
Country, together with all the Conveniencics 
of Life. This is the Reaſon, that a Book in- 
tituled, Sylva & Pomona, compos'd by M. Eve- 
In of the Royal Society of London, has been 
recein'd in England with fo much Applau 
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The firſt Part of his Book reaches to cultivate 
nd preſer ve the Woods and the Foreſts; that 
gland, may never want Plenty of Wood for 
ill mins. and for Fuel: which is, ſays the Au- 
nd Ni, of great Moment to the State; where 
23 wood to build Sbips and Houſes ought never 
he Jo be wanting. His Pomona exhorts the En- 
y ae to plant Orchards; that they may be ſup- 
of Nopyd with Cider. By this means, ſays le, 
-h ee ſhall haye of our awn Growth,. a Liquor 
of nore agreeable ro our Conſtitution, and even 
h M{Mſvceter.and more Delicious than ſeveral. Wines 
of that are brought into England, and that. 
de Moot-be drunk without Sugar. There is Ic 
trouble, leſs time, leſs Expence, and fewer Per- 
bons requir'd to make Cider, than to cultivate 
x ineyards. And after the Example of King 
- chele, II. who immediately after his Reſtora- 
t ton, caus'd Nurſeries: and Orchards to be 
© banted in many Places: ſeveral conſiderable 
berſons have done the like, and already in- 
b che Pleaſure of drinking that wholeſome 
liquor, that deliciouſly repays them for their 
1 Bpence and their - Trauble. Thus we ſhall 
| Wholly ſee our Plains become the 140 Fields. 
| 45 
] 
| 


England will be the Fortunate andi, the Gar- 
dens of the Heſperides,. When I behold theſe 
rxllow.and ripe. Apples in our Orchards, me- 
inks 4. ſce the Apples of Gold that Alcinoas 
aliivated in the land. of Corfu, which in- 
ed are but a Fable; but the taſteful Ci- 
ke, which we begin to drink in England, is 
the pretious Juice of the real and charming 
fruits of thoſe ineſtimable Trees, which we 
haue found means to ant from Norman- 
„„ 2 
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a into England. Et tum reverg merebimar » 
Tus Nomen Fortunataram Inſularum bort 
r Heſperidam. Act. Philofoph. Novenh, 
1669. If we are cool and remiſs in regar, 
to our own Intereſt, this methinks ſhoyi 
de ſufficient to warm, and inſpire us with E. 
"mulation. 8 
Nothing is more eaſy than to tranſport rare 
or uſeful Trees from one Country to another 
even from Afia into Europe. We need only 
* the Plants, which may be key 
from all harm in a little Mofs, or in Hers, 
humected even in Sea Water, mixt with a lit: 
Freſh. Theſe Tops of Branches will ſhoot our 
Roots to a Miracle, by the Vegetation in water 
only. Hay the fame too of the Kernels, of Nut, 
and of Fruits. Water is a wonderful Diſſolvem 
and of great Virtue to-apen the Boſom of the 
Secds that contain the Plants. 3 
IV. Iſhould never have done, if I mention'd 
all the Advantages, and all che Pleaſures of 
this new manner of multiplying Plants. The 
Frees bear Flowers and Fruits the ſooner; 2 
4 has been faid of the little Indian Pome · granate· Nc. 
tree, which three Months after its formation, U 
was adorn'd with three beautiful Flowers. Tul 
rare to fee Grafts produce Flowers and Fruit b 
the firſt year; and it only weakens them to do 
- fo. But allowing tnat they did fructify oF" 
foon, muſt we not raiſe up Stocks to graft" 
them on? This is a Delay from which we arc" 
exempted by our newMethod; which is not in WP! 
the leaſt difficult, bur all pleaſant and caſy. | 4 
u 
{ 
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One Word more, and I have done. Were 
b poſſible to have and preſerye Rain Water to 
fl the Vials, the Succeſs would be the better; 


Nitre of the Air? Tis a pure and fruitful Wa- 
er, and the Plants drink it with Pleaſure. - V. 


ll other ſorts. 1. Becauſe it falls from the 
Clouds that are impregnated with, -Seminal 
Victues, which the Vapaurs and Exhalations 
have rais'd up from the Earth and from the 
fea, And 2. Becauſe before it falls upon the 
arth, tis filtrated thro* the Air, from — 
t imbibes a Nitre, that renders it ſruitfu 

l imbribus aqua Salubriores habet wirtutes, per 
heris exercitationem Ae pervenit all terram. 
De Architect. Lib. 8. cap. 2. 1 

would not ſcruple to put a little Nitre 
into the Water in the Vial ; and when I made 
the Experiment on Branches, Seeds or Ker- 
dels of any Value, I would throw in a little 
gar like wiſe: for Sugar is a balſamick Salt. 
mat will ferve to qualify whatſoever may be 
00 violent in the Nitre. To conclude this 


Point, we have ſeen that Ghiareſchius, ro 
haſten the Vegetation mingled ſome Salts in 


he Water; and that Sir Kenelm Digby put in- 


o the Nitre a Matter, proper to render it 


more pleaſant. All we have ſaid on this Sub- 
ct, is only as it were a Sketch or rude 


Draught, which tis cafy for others to im- 
prove and perfect. Whoſo underſtands the 
Connexion of the Superior Things with the 
aferior, will, ſays a learn'd Arabian, eaſily 
n AMET 
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hecauſe that Water is impregnated with the 


win, Who was as knowing in Phyſicks as 
in Mathematicks, prefers Rain-Water before 
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penetrate into the greateſt Myſteries of Natur, 
Qui ſciperit catenam connectentem ſuperiora in. . 
ferioribus, | bis myſteriorum maximum Penetrabi;, 
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This Method of multiplying Plants by the 
Means of Water, is founded on th! 
Philoſophy of the moſt Antient Phil 
Jophers, which was renew'd by the Lear- 

ned of the laſt Century. 


To the Holy Scripture was not given 
us, to make us Philoſophers; and tho 

we ought to ſearch there, rather the Science 

of Salyatipn, than the Knowledge of natural 

p things; tis neverthelels pur Duty not to 
ſwerve from its Words and Senſe, when we 
explain the Ehœnomena's of Nature. lis 
ſaid in the Book of Geneſis, that God created 
the World in fix Days. To this I adhere: 
for where Faith fpeaks, Reaſon muſt be filent, 
"Tis related that the Light: was made the fr} 
Day: No Arguments ſhall. perſuade me to be- 
lie ve the contrary. I therefore without more 
ado reject an Opinion which holds, That 
Lipht was not the firſt thing that God made; 
becauſe Light is only an Effet of the Sun, « 
be Sun is only an Effect of the Diviſios of Mat. 
ter, and the Diviſion. of Matter, itſelf only an 
Effect of lical, Motion. There iy indeed <a 
\ | | „ . ant 
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d Reaſon in this; but yet I eannot aſſent to 
. I muſt firſt know how to reconcile this Ars 
zument With the Hiſtory of the Creation of 
te World: but can not fee how that is 
olible to be done; becauſe, tho* Light 
be an Effect of the Sup, 'tis expreſsly ſaid 
jn Geneſis, that the Light was made the firſt 
Day, and that the Sun was not made till the 
fourth. 1 80 
If the Manichees, who ſo warmly oppos'd 


Mure, 
4 in. 
rabit 


leide Book of Geneſis, had known the Diſtin- 
the Win: of Subſtantial and modal Beings, they 


ould have preſs'd it hard upon St. Auguſtin ; 
bur by good Fortune for that holy Father, 
Lirtefeaniſm was then wandring, with its three 
Elements, and Vortexes in imaginary. Spaces. 
Thoſe Hereticks would not have fail'd to ac- 
ule Moſes of inverting the Order of Things, 
by putting: the Creation of a Modal Being, as 
s the Light, three days before the Creation 
of the Sun, of which tis only an Effect. But 
*. Auguſtin would have anſwer'd them as he 
i done in other the like Occaſions; that twill 
ted Ne always glorious for us to believe what God 
te: Ns: and never diſhonourable not to compre- 
nt, Mixnd all he ſays: and thattho' our Reaſon be too 
% Nveak ro anſwer the Objections that are made. 
e- Mis, our Faith ſhould always be ſtrong enough 
re Io deride them. Heæc etſi Ratio refutare non 

at Moſer, Fides tamen irridere deberet. Cont. Fauſt, 
2; Mid. 33. cap. 6. | 1 ui 

oe If we may rely on the Text of Gene(s, all 
t- Mihings ſeem to have been taken and form'd 
tam Water. The holy Words are as follow. 
ſc MVerl. 1. In rhe Beginning God created the. Heaven 

2 an 
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andthe EartÞ;# 2. And the Earth was with, 
Fel,” end nale; and Darkneſs cover'd the r 
of rhe Abyſs: and the Spiris of God mov d inn 
the Waters. 3. Then God ſaid, Let there be Ligli; 
and thert was Light. 6. God ſaid likewiſe, IA 
"there be a Firmament in the midſt of the ate 
and let it divide the Mater. from the Wate; 
9. And God ſaid let the Waters that are under th 
Heavens be gather d together unto one Place: and lit 
the Dry-Land appear: and it was ſo. 20. Ani 
God ſaid : Let ” Waters bring forth abundant), 
the living Creature that hath Life, and the Fry] 
that may fly above the Earth in the open Firma. 
ment of Heaven. Gen. chap, 1. At firſt ſight 
the Mind is convinc'd that Water was thi 
Womb from whence God drew all thing, 
Water is the Chaos that proceeds from no- 
tbing by Creation. God drew the Earth 
from it, by feparating the thickeſt Part of 
_ -- theſe- Waters. And of this ſlimy Part he 
fotm'd afterwards the Plants, and then the 
Animals. Of the clear Waters he made the 
Fiſh, and the Fowl. Thus all the Bodies of the 
elementary World derive their Origin from 
the Waters. 

Toftaris, inquiring why tis ſaid in the Scrip- 
ture, that the Fowl were made of the Water, 
as well as the Fiſh, anſwers that there are tuo 
chings in Water: 1. A Part that is thicker and 
heavier than the other, and inclines to Mud, 
which matter was moſt proper to form the 
Fiſh. 2. There is a light and volatile Par, 
that exhales into Vapours, as may be ſeen in 
boiling Water. Now this ſubtile Part of the 
Water was moſt proper for the Fowl, that 

— | L | Were 
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Plutarch ſays that this Philoſopher believe 
not only that all things were made of Waty 
but. tbat they return d all imo Mater lileuiſ 
This ſhews that that Founder of the nid 
Set, had penetrated by the Depth of hi 
Underſtanding, into all that our Chy mii 
have ſince been able to diſcover by their 4 
nalylis, and with much Toil and Labour, Fa 
after all it is not long ſince we have ha 
\reaſon to believe, that all things return ini 
Water. The Fournal des Sawains of the 12th 
December 1678, ſpeaks of an Author, whe 
aſſerts that Water is the material Principl 
of all things. He proves it. 1, By the Word 
of Geneſis, that ſeem cxpreſsly to ſay ſo. 2. Be 
' Cauſe not only all things take their Growt 
from Water, either immediately as Fiſh, an 
Plants ; or mediately, as the Animals, tha 
live ,on Herbs and on Fruits, which a 
only the Element of Water variouſly co 
gulated: but likewiſe becauſe all things re 
turn into Water, not excepting even Metal 
after they are reduc'd into Lime, or into Salt 
Seneca, having related this Opinion of Thale 
adds ſomething of his own, Which is ver 
fine, and conformable to the Theology 0 
Chriſtianity ; and I would fain know from 
whence. he borrow'd it. After having fait 
that he willingly aſſents to the Doctrine of 
Thales, that Water is the firſt Element, and 
that all things are come from it; he adds 
The World owes its Beginning to Water 
and will end by Fire, Its. ignis exitus mund. 
eft, humor primordium. Quazſt, Nat. lib. 3” 
cap. 23. a 
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evo Tis very likely, that Thales invented not 
ans Opinion concerning Water, but that 
ie took from the Hebrems what he ſaid of it. 
i Reaſon is this. His Doctrine is certain- 


' ig. the Doctrine of Moſes, and by conſe- 
mill ence of the People of God. If ſo; it might 
Mi get among the Phæniciants, a neigh- 


For ouring Nation to the Tews,. and always con- 


haWcrfant with them, as Srrabo poſitively fays : 
into nulli tot am Syriam in Cœloſyrios 2 P ho- 
h ces di vidunt, dicentes quatuor nat jones his eſſe 
wüde at, Judzos, Idumæos, Gazæos & Azo- 
in, Geograph. Lib. 15. Mn 


The Pheniczans carri'd into Greece the firſt. 
es of Philoſophy: Strabo tells us that one 
bſchizs of Phenicia. and of the Town of 
ken went into Greece before any Philoſopher 
Mappear'd there, and before the Siege of 
an; and that he explain'd the Phœnomena's 
Nature by the Doctrine of Atoms: Per 
imat materia particulas. Geograph. Lib. 


Ord 
Be 
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"The Greeks were not only oblig'd to the 
Prenicians for all their Erudition : but alſo 
ir the Invention of Letters and for the Art 
Writing; as Lucan witneſſes in his Phar- 


om / . ; Ne 

{F Phenices primi, fame ſicreditur, auſi 
i Henſuram rudibus vocem ſignart 1 uris. 
and | EET e "os 


Tales therefore found this Opinion eſtab- 
rd in Greece; that Water was the Mat- 
nr of which the elementary World was 
md: Perhaps too he took it from the 

vuntan Head: for Diogenes Laertiu ſays, that 


Then believ'd he TY Aly of Phanicta : 


it 
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if ſo, he might. probably have Converſatiog 
enough with the Iſraeliten, not to be ign 
rant of their Philoſophy concerning the Crez 
tion of the World: and thus might x; 
ry well have taken from. the firſt Chapt, 
of Geneſis his Opinion concerning the 
Formation of Natural Bodies: there the 
Water is evidently repreſented as the m 
terial er 2 of all things: for how c 
we otherwiſe underſtand this Chaos, thi 
Abyſs, this Heap of Waters, upon which th; 
Spirit of God mov'd to give them Fertil 
Hence the Water became, Terr7wpie, that! 
to ſay, impregnated with all the Seeds, ani 
with all the Principles, from whence Gs 
took all the Plants and Animals, that adort 
and People the Earth and the Sea. 
What confirms me in this Opinion is th 
Honours which the Egyptians render'd to W. 
ter; and which were too great to ſuffer met 
believe, that they were paid on account 6 
the Good Offices which the Nile did them 
in making it ſelf, to uſe Plinys Expreſſion 
the Husbandman of their Lands. F;tris 
ſays expreſsly, that there was in Egypt an Or 
der of Prieſthood eſtabliſh'd, on purpo 
to honour Water, and that all the Cerem 
nies tended to make it be underſtood thi 
all things owe their Being to that Element 
Qui ſacerdotia gerunt moribus Agyptiorun 
eftendunt omnes res a Liquoris poteſtate conſiſter 
r=fat. Lib. 8. The Egyptian no doubt hat 
tearnt from the People 6f God, who ha 
been ſo long in Bondage among them, thi 
ul the Bodies of the Elementary Wort 


were taken from Water,. 
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, This Opinion has been renewed in theſe 
fatter Days, and demonſt rated by Proofs that 
toatirm the Doctrine of the Ancients. We 
have” Chymiſts who pretend they can by 
Art extract from Water Minerals, Vegeta- 
ples, and Animals, and give new Creatures 
to theſe three Races of Nature. Nothing can 
more evidently prove that all thoſe things 
were originally taken from Water in the 
Creation, than to ſhew by tertain Experi- 
mefts, that the Induſtry of Men can arrive 
to extra them from thence at this day. 
Tis moſt certain that Paracelſus eſpous'd 
the 775 — of Thales, as may be prov'd in 
many Places of his Works. 1 
The Author of the Moſaick Philoſophy, ex- 
paining the ninth verſe of the firſt Chapter 
f Geneſss, ſays; that the Waters that are un- 
der the Heaven, are the Catholick, that is, 
the univerſal Element, from which the o- 
ther Elements were taken. To' which pur- 
poſe he cites an Axiom of the Ancient Phi- 
pſophers :Water is the Mother of the Elements: 
deeing it is the only univerſal Element that 
dontains all the reſt : Aqua oft enim mater ele- 
nentorum, cum revera fit unum cat holicum el e- 
nent um, in quo omnia. Philoſoph. Moyfaic. 
e | | 
Vun-helmont goes from Argument to Ex- 
petiment, to convince himſelf that Water ts 
the material Principle of Plants. This is 
the particur Point that relates to our preſent 
purpoſe. His Experiment was this. He took 
two hundred pound weight of Earth, that 
tad been well Ary'd in an Oven, He put it 
K large Earthen Veſſel, and planted in it a 
| „ ͤ 3 | RE 4 
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.* _ . Sallow that weigh'd five Pounds. To keep any 
thing elſe from getting into the Veſlel, he 
cover d it with a pieceof Tin, full of little 
Holes, thathe might water the Earth. At the 
End of five Years he pull'd out the Tree, and 
found that it weigh'd one Hundred fixty nine 
Pounds and three ounces, beſide the Leave; 
that had fallen off during the four. Aufumas, 
Then cauſing the earth to be dry'd -again, he 
found that its Weight was | diminiſh'd hat 
two Ounces. Thus he had a hundred ſixty 
four Pounds of Wood, Roots and Bark, that 
were form'd of Water only. Thence I con- 
cluded, ſays he, that all Vegetables draw what- 
ver they are from the ſingle Element of W.. 
er. Omnia vero vegetabilia immeditate & mate 
rialiter ex ſolo aque elemento prodire hac mi- 
echanica didici. Libre ergo 164. ligni, corti 
cum & radicum ex ſola aqua ſurrexerunt. Com. 

plex. at. Mitt. Element. figment. §. 30. 
Ihis is not all. Van-Helmant farther pre Mr 

tends, that beſides Plants, we may draw 1 
the Element of Water, Marcaſites, Stones MM 
Metals and even Animals. He ſpeaks ver Wi 
pollitively in the Place I have cited: and 
in another, returns with {6 much pleaſure toe 
the Argument, that *tis eaſy-to judge, that Wi: 
the Philoſopy of Thale, was: the favorite Ms 
Philoſophy of Van-Helmont: ſic torus Jap MO 
6x Aqua, 4 31. Piſces & omnis pinguedo ex ſili I u 
aqua ſunt. F. 32. He queſtions it not u 
the leaſt. He boldy 'affirnis that all the Fe. N 
trifications; that is to ſay the Bones and the d 
Wood that beconie Stones in certain Waters?! 
are nothing but a Water, that is fix, tt 
thicken'd, tranſmuted, coagulated, and cor. it 


pority's 
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rfy'd.. 'Tis not his fault that he does not © 
make” out his Aſſertion by the Text of the - * 
foly Scripture. Hear how he explains the | 
wo firſt Verſes of Geneſis. The Earth, ſays 1 
he, was ſaid to be all nated and void, becaufe 
t had then neither Minerals, nor Plants, nor 
Animals. The Spirit of. God moped uon the 
Waters; not that it might repoſe upon them, 
nor” to have the Pleaſure of floating on that 
faſt extent of Waters; but that it might 
impart to them a Fecundity, proper to produce 
the three Races of Minerals, Vegetables and 
Animals , that were to ſtore the Earth. 
Then the Spirit of God, this Spiritus Domini 
as replevit Orbem terrarum, produc'd all 
this rich variety of Creatures, that fill the 
Voc, in which the Earth in the Beginning 
was ſaid to be. 7 inſt anti uni verſam torrarum 
lidum, mineralium atque met allorum opul ent am 
liver ſtt at em protulit, quibus terre vacnitat em 
ralevit.* De Lithias. C. 1. §. 5. 

Pali make a diſtinction of two ſorts of 
Water ; both of them nevertheleſs intirely 
mited in one; and regards them as the 
burce, from whence all material Beings 
proceed. In one of his Dialogues he als 
in this manner. Say what you will; but 
men you have throughly examin'd all things 
u dy the Effects of Fire; you will find my fayin 
4 true, and confeſs, that the Beginning ind 
t 1 origin of all things is Water! the generative 

Pe- Water, not the common; but that which 
the I cauſes the Germination of all Trees and of 
ers, WW klants. Tis not 1 fay the common Water, 
fixt, WO o without that too, no Tree, no Plant, 
cor: for even Men nor Animals can ſubſiſt. But 
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ſpeak Truth no Philoſopher ever yet bettet 
deſerv'd our attention. Having, Tays he, 


Yiſcorerd . ſuch mighty Wonders in the 
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tis becauſe: among the common Water ther 
is another which I call germinative, for 


Plants 5 congelative, for Minerals; and gene- 


rative, for animals; without which nothi 

can ſay, Jam. is this that makes all ſeedy 
germinate 3 that ſupports and .maintans 
Trees and Plants to the laſt: and even when 
they are conſum'd and deſtroy d by Fire, this 


germinative Water is found in the Aſhes. ' 


De Rochas has done more than any Philo- 
ſopher to demonſtrate the Syſtem of Thale 
of Miletus. He has extracted by Art, from 
the Element of Water only, Minerals, Plants 
and Animals, all of them full of Life and 
Action, Let us hear what he ſays. If be 


natural Operations of Water, I was deſirous 
to know what could be done by Art in imits- 
tion of Nature. I therefore took ſome Water, 
which I knew very well was not .compoun- 
ded nor mixt with any thing, except only 
with that Spirit of Life, which God gare 
the Waters at the Creation of the World. 
By means of an artificial and proportionable 
Heat, I prepar d and dipos'd it by the Gra- 
dations of Coagulation, Congelation, and 
Fixation till it was turn'd into Earth; which 
Earth produc'd Animal, Plants and Mineral. 
T reſerve to ſay what Animals, Plants and Mi- 
nerals till another opportunity: But the Ani: 
mals md, themſelues, eat, and produc'd their 
Like : and by their Reſolution, or the true A- 
natoiny I made of them, I found them to be 
compos'd of much Sulphur, en, 
9 4 . n 4 6 Si s 7 an 
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yd leſs Salt. The Vegit ablet germinated and 
duc d their like 4/fo.;, and by the Diſſection I 
made of them, I diſcover'd them to be compos'd- 
d much Mercury, of an indifferent Quantity 
A bulphur, and a little leſs of fixt Salt. The mi- 
gals began to growand augmented in Bulk b 
changing a Part of the Earth, that was diſ- 
d ſo to do, into their own Nature. And 
y this truly demonſtrative and ſpagyrick 
art, I found that they were compos'd of 
falt, a little Sulphur, and lefs Mercury. De 
on Bl ic Nature. Chap. 2. 
ats Wl De Roches ſeems before hand to have laid 
od BY den Principles that are intirely favourable 
be w the Vegetation of which we are ſpeak- 
ct ing: which being effected by Water alone, 
©, WM warmn'd by the Heat of the Sun, is accordiug 
his Doctrine wholly Phyſical, and con- 
formahle:-to the Genius of Nature, that ope- 
nates all things in the three Races of Vege - 
tables, Minerals and Animals, by the conti- 
nul Society and Communication of the Sun 
nch the Water. His whole Treatiſe of Na- 
tirerouls only on this Point, that the Sun and 
ne Water are the two Principles that give 
Being and Life to all mixt Bodies; that the 
miverſal Spirit is Water, pag. 45. that the 
Society of the Water with the Sun produces 
Animals, Vegetables. and Minerals without 
the'affiſtance of any thing elſe. Pag. 48 and 
. So that Life is contained in the Water, 
1 and-preſery'd or nouriſhed by the inherent 
r zad [never failling Influences of the Sun. 
. us This he proves by the Vegetation 
* of an Abricot-tree, which he had. obſery'd 
M followed from the firſt Sprout of the 
| Q. 4 Kernel 
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Kernel in the Stone till it became a great 
Tree: whence he concludes, that the Tree 
how large ſoever it was, took not its Bulk from 
the Earth, ſeeing it had not made a Vacancy or 
Hollow Place around the Roots: It therefore 
neceſſarily follows that the Water or Sap, 
that mouats between the Bark and the Trunk 
of the Tree, muſt corporiſy it ſelf, as it 
does, by means of the Spirit of Life, contain- 
ed in it; and of which we muſt conſequently 
conclude, that the Water is abundantly full 
page- 43 and g.. {of ED Sun; 7 
Boyle ſeenis to have declar'd himſelf for 
the Opinion of Thales; but before he would 
embrace it, he had Recourſe to Experiments 
which indeed he made only upon Plants; but 
yet they are ſufficient to prove that no Doubt 
can be made of the Vegetation by Water only. 
He tells us that in the Month of May, he or- 
der'd his Gardiner, to get ſome good Earth 
and to dry it in an Oven. He weighdit exacth, 
and -rais'd in it from ſeed, one Indian Melon, 
a Plant that generally ſprouts very faſt. The 
Gardiner took Care to water it well, and to- 
wards the middle of October they took the 
Melon, Plant and all, out of the Earth. The 
whole weigh'd three- Pounds wanting three 
Ounces. Then the Earth was again dry d in an 
Oven, and prov'd to be as weighty as before: 
& æquam plane priori quant it atem deprehendi 
Chymiſt. Sept. Part. 2. Thence he concludes 
that the Melon, and whole Plant were on! 
Water, to which, Motion had given a fhap* 
and new Contexture. This was proper! 
coagulated Witkr 7 c 0134547 FA nies 1 
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at The Experiment which is ſo frequently 
ee Ml made with the End of a Sprig of Mint or 
mim, which being put into a Vial df 
or Water, ſhoots out abundance of Roots and 
Ire Ml Branches, bloſſoms and runs to ſeed, is yet a 
2p, Ml fuller- Proof, that Water only changes it ſelf 
ok into very ſolid and very different things; 
it WM pd that tis ſufficient for the Nouriſhment 
n- of ſeveral P lants. Water, ay it filtrates and 
ly its it ſelf thro' the Pores of a little Twig 
ll. of Balm, or of any other Plant, hardens 

and corporifies it ſelf into an Infinity of Fi- 
for I gures, that reſſemble not one another. For 
id bow little a, fimilitude is there between an 
t Infinity of Plants, Leaves, Stems, Branches, 
ut Flowers, Seeds and Fruits, of - which water 
be I nas certainly the Sole material Principle ? 
g. Hie tells us too that he had made the litile 
or- Experiment on a Branch of Balm; and that 
tl what moſt ſurpriz'd him in that charming and 
u lanaocent Spectacle was to find that Plant to j 
u, bare as ſtrong an Odour of Mint, as if it 9 
be had grown 1 * Ground. * Aeont ham 
to- zie nit er redol entihus. pag. 383838. 
the L never omit — Bo the middle of 
ne the Spring, to put a little ſprig of Mint - 
re ino a Glaſs Vial, were it only for the Plea- 
a fore of ſeeing the Verdure and the Flowers 
aſt fix Months at a Window, without the 
1d leaſt- Earth. The penfſe, Gardens of Babylon 

would not pleaſe me more : for. the Delight 

ſeems to me to be always equally new. |. | 
ml Boyle, who is ever a little obſcure con- 
1 ceraing the Vegetation of Plants by Water 

only, returns ſo often to the Subject in ſeve- 
fal Places of his Works, that we may plainly 
— | : ee 
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ſee, that this Magick of Nature, which works 
ſo many different things with this ſingle Ele, 
ment, pnzzled him not a little. He ſeems 
not to be able to believe what he ſees. He 
tries every thing, to be aſſured of a matter of 
fact, which he takes to be of Importance, and 
that would be very difficult to reconcile 
with the ſubſtantial Qualities and Forms 

the Peripateticks. Thus you ſee why he returns 
O often to theſe Vegetations, that are made 
by the ſimple Element of Water. He is a Na. 
tnraliſt, who will not run hand over head, nor 
decide any thing without full Cognizance of 
the Matter :-But if it be once well made ont, 
a N . ſelf in this manner, 
and takes ſo many different ſhapes, Boyle pro- 
ſcribes and 2 per from the Dom 
nions of good Philoſophy, all ſubſtantial Form 
amd Oualities. To be certain, ſays he, that Plants 
nouriſn themſelves and grow in Water, [ 
dave made ſeveral Experiments of it, as well 
to prevent any Obje&ions that might be 
ſtarted concerning it, as to have the Plea- 
fare of ſeeing the Progreſs and Sports of Na- 
ture in the Tranſmutation of Water: Sed u 


progreff un Nature in ana tranſmutunda nan 
1 pre quadany obſervarem. I find, ſays 


he, in the Journal of my Experiments, that 
Perriwinkle, Creſſes, 1 — and Crowfoot 
live to a miracle in Vials'f1Fd with Water. | 
have had ſome of theſe Plants that have vege- 
tated nine Months together, after they had 
mot out long Roots. Some have weather 
out the Autũmn, and even the Winter, with 
all poſſible Vigour, as Horſe-radiſh. Fromal 
which I infer, that he ſubſbanet part 
SS ; FCC . NIC 
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&; Mybich-is of it ſelf flnid,inſipid, without Taſte, 
lee Niranſparent and volatile, may by a newContex= 
ms ure be tranſmuted into Bodies, that are ſolid, 
colour'd, opacous, ſavory and fixt. But I am 
molt of all ſupriz'd that the Plants, which oe 
their Nouriſhment and Growth to common 
Water, are as much indued yith their 
wlities, which we call ſpecifick, as if they 
grown in the Earth. The Perrimenchle is 
ulnerary, aſtringent and febrifuge. The 
lanunt ulus is ſour, cauſtick, and perhaps to 
te counted among the deadly Plants, tho! is 
be houriſh'd only with good Water. Crefſes 
purthe the Blood, and give caſe to the ſcur- 
tick and dropfical” Balm, tho? it 
duly in Water, is not leſs ſtomachal and di- 
wetick : and there are ſome skilſull Perſons, 
ho make the ſame uſe of its Leaves, that we 
o of Tea. I know it will be ſaid, that there 
ne in Water ſome ſaline and nitrous Par- 
tiles, that ſuffice to give a Conſiſtency to the 
Productions, . that are made in that Element: 
but I know not whether it be true: at leaft 
it muſt be prov'd before it deſerves Credit; 
Faich I believe can ſcarcely be done. Ang 
al-will be of my Opinion, who reflect 
hat a prodigi 


gious Quantity of clear Water 
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When this learned Man argues againſt the 
four Elements of the Peripateticks, and the 
three or five of the Chymiſts, he returg 
again to the Vegetation by Water only; 
and ſays: If what de Rochat alledges be trie, 
we muſt allow, that not ouly Plants, but like- 
wiſe Animals and Minerals may be formed 
by the ſiagle Elment of Water: ſi admitter: 
biſtorium '- velis quam ex. Domino de Ko- 
chas comme morabam, tum non Plants modo, ſed 
& animalia, atque etiam Mineralia product ex 
equa pot erum. Dub. & Paradox. Chym. Phyſ. 
part 6. And allowing the Truth of that Story, 
he ſays very well, that Minerals, Plants and 
Animals are nothing but Water in Diſguiſi 
Nil ſunt; niſi aqua larvata. 

Bacon, even in his time, diſcoyer'd a won- 
drous Fecundity in Water; efpeclially in regard 
to Plants: He fays, tis eaſy to forward 1 
Plant, in a manner wholly ſurprizing : by 
ſupplying it vith a more ſucculent and ative 
nouriſament, than that: which it draws from 
the Earth; and that *tis Water alone which 
contains this Nouriſnment, ſo efficacious in Ve- 
getatian: quad aqua preſtat. For Example: 
Take a Damask Roſe- tree with all its Roots, 
and ſet it half a Fobt : deep in a very 
.clear Mater: keep the Vellel 'tis in, ina 
Chamber. : In ten Days the Roſe tree wil 
be cover'd. with Leaves of a beautiful 
Sreen. Try this Experiment in the Spring, 
.*twill bear Roſes as if it grew in the 
-Earth. , Hence we may conjecture that a Roſe- 
tree mou d blow in a Pond, if the Root only 
were in Water, and the Reſt were propt to 
keep it upright. 'Sylv, Centaur. 5. 1. 104. He 
n add 
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the Nads that having had from Flanders the Bulb 
the Meſa Tulip, he put it into Water, and that in 
uras eren days it ſprouted and workd its way 
ily ; Nat, as if it had been in the open Ground. I 
wt likewiſe, ſays he, into Water the Roots 
of Tome © Beets, Burrage and Horſe-radiſh, 


md Mving firſt cut off the Leaves. In leſs than 
ter Mix Weeks they ſhot out very fine Leaves 
Ro- Nat laſted till the Month of No- 


jember. Sylv. Cent. F. n. 408. Theſe Ex- 
inples make it evident that water is the 
chief Nouriſher of Plants: and that the Earth 
ves no more than keep the Plant npright , 
nd protect its Roots from the Violence of 
id and Heat. The Drunkards, who grow 
b fat, know by Experience, that the uſe of Li- 


on- ds is highly nouriſhing. Experimento po- 
ard Widoribus proficuo. Sylv. Cent. 5. n. 411. 

129 Tho' the Petrifications of Plants be a De- 
by Miruction of the Plants themſelves, which 


thereby leave the Race of Vegetables. to 

e adopted” in that of Minerals, yet this is 

the; por per Place to treat of them: the ra- 

thet becauſe Water is the material Princi- 

e : Ine of all Petrifications. If we conſider 

ts, 11 5 generally the Parts of Plants, 
18 


* 


Ty he Wood, the Bark, the Roots ;'or the 
na farts of Animals as the Bones, on which the 
nl Militacles of Petrification. are moſt” frequently 
ful Nrronght: we may ſay, that Nature in theſe | 
16 Mlittle” ſports, wherein ſhe gives ſo many dif- 
he Mlerent Shapes and Qualities to Water, de- 
ſe- N grades theſe Vegetables aud theſe Animals, 
ly Mibydebaſing them to the Rank of Fofiles." But 
to be chat as it will: the Petrifid Wood and 


«a 


ac WI bouey being only a coagulated and fixt e 
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theſe Rarities of the Cabinets of the Curia 
are ſo many Demonſtrations of their Opin 
on, who hold, that Minerals may be er 
tracted from the re Element of Water 
i I. have perhaps the fineſt Petrification i 
the World: Twas ſeat me from Ponta 
demer; at the time when they began 
dig that famous Canal, that conveys th 
Sea to the very foot of the Walls of th 
Town. This Curiality was originally a lo 
ſtick of Beech, that happen'd to be in th 
Faſcines, with which that Ditch was former 
Ty filld up. There the Water penetrt 
ed it with its Salts, and Nature metamor 
Phos d it from Wood into Stone. It retain 
the Characters of Beech, and of its firſt N; 
ture. "Tis eaſy to perceive the Bark, th 
Knots, and even the Grain of that Wood 
* what infinitely adds to the Rarity of i 
sa golden metallick Vein, that has form' 
it ſelf in it, and may be diſtinguiſh'd per 
fectly well. This Vein of Gold ſets it of 
to a Miracle; and ſeems to have been plac' 
there only in Honour of the Opinion d 
thoſe Philoſophers, who hold that Water i: 
The 5 of which Metals, Plants 
and Animals are compos d. Who Eno 
but Nature, by this rich Gilding meant tc 
make amends to this Vegetable, for the I 
jury oc had done ĩt, in reducing it to the Race 

of Minerals. , 


We haye ſeen that Plants nouriſh them 
ſelves with Water only : if we had bee 
exaQ in our Inquiry, we ſhould perhaps hare 
found, that beſides Fiſh, there are ſome Aur 
mals upon Earth, that neyęr dye as long 
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bey have any Water. Boyle in his Repub: 
by of Learning fays : Fa to 1 
read in 4 Relation of Canada, Written by 3 
Monk, that the Savages of that Country, during 
the time of Famine, to which Miſery they ars 
ften expos'd, ſupport themſelves for I know nos 
how many Weeks with nothing but Water and 
Tobacco. February 1685. Tom. 1. "gt 

With whatever good opinion we are pol- 
esd in favour of x airing 'tis impoſſible 
to explain by his Philoſophy, the M icks 
of Nature, 1g the Vegetation of Plants. He 
was indeed a great Man, of a ſublime and 

ating Genius. Had he not been too 
much given to Innovate, and to mix his 
dyn Thoughts in the antient Philoſophy, he 
would have been of great help towards the 
e the Philoſophers, who pre- 
ceded him. But he was no leſs ambitious 
than his Pupil, and would needs preſide in 
Phloſophy, and be a ſort of Monarch over 
kt: which put him upon Iupproing, al the 
Antient Doctrine, to eſtabliſh the Kingdom 
of his new Tenets ; otherwiſe he would have 
render'd infinite Services, eſpecially to Phy- 
ſcks; in which he has often gone out of 
the Way, by endeavouring to diſcover new 
Paths. The Heat of the young Alexander, 
who, like Lightning over-ran and  ſubdu'd 
all Aſa, inſpir'd him with an Emulation to 
commit the like Ravages in the Sciences, 
which that Prince did in the Provinces of 
the Eaſt ; and to overthrow all the ancient 
Philoſophy, that he might ſubſtitute one 
wholly new in its Room. Hobbes ſays, that 
the Preceptor was ſpoil'd by the — 
| | « 
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of the Diſciple ; and that Ariſtorle vext and 


mad that he could. not govern the Public 
Affairs, confin'd: himſelf to found a new Do. 
minion over Words. Cepit, opinor, Ariſto. 
telem libido quædam pro Aut horitate ſua; cum 
rerum nos poſſet, verhorum tamen cenſum per. 
agends. - Cap. 4. Logic. Ip 
And indeed, how can we, in rendring in- 
telligible the Myſteries of Nature, mak> 
uſe of frightful Terms, which can ſcarce he 
pronounced without taking up Arms againſt 
good Senſe ? Shall I fay with the Peripare- 
ticks, that a Plant nouriſhes' it ſelf, becauſe 


0072 beg, cum ea omnia invol vat terminis logi- 
cis, & Formarum & Qualitatum ſomniic. Me- 
thod. cognoſc. ſimplic. Vegetab. pag. 116. 
We too have been forced to do the like, M 
that we might not wrap up the Wonders of 
Nature in Terms of pure Logick, and under 
Qualities that ſerve only to create confuſed 
Idea's in the Mind. 

The moſt, zealous Sticklers for Ariotle are 
forc'd to confeſs, that his Principles, in mat- 
ker of Phyſicks, are not proper to'explais 
"the moſt ſimple Effects of Nature. ez 
, * — - E 5 . * 74 w 4 4 COU 
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could not do better than in leaving them: 
hut before he did ſo, ſevetal Philoſophers 
had diſcover'd the Weakneſs and Inſuffici- 
ency of the Philoſophy .of that Chief of the 
Peripatetick Sea. Each of them faw very 
well, that by blindly following his Steps, they 
honld never retrieve Phyſicks from the hor- 
tible Darkneſs that totally involy'd it. They 
perceived but too well the neceſſity of ha- 
ing a better Philoſophy. Some complained 
with too much Spleen of the blind Servitude, 
in which the World had liv'd for two thou- 
find Years under the Yoke of a Pagan Phi- 
blopher, to whom the Fathers of the Church 


had ſhewn ſo much Averſion. Some endea- 
ſour d to do better, and did worſe. Others 


of better Judgment were more happy in 


their Attempts, but without much Applauſe. 
The Philoſophy of him whom they attack'd, 
had gain'd too much credit, to be run down 
{ eaſily at firſt. To declare againſt the 
Writings of Ariſtotle, was to fall out with 
al the Philoſophers that were in the Schools 
of the whole Earth ; where for two thouſand 
fears no other Philoſophy had been taught 
but his. He claim'd by Poſſeſſion, and even 
an il Title ſupported by the Quirks of Law 
s hard to be overthrown. Too happy bad 
it been for the new Philoſophers, if the Fol- 
bwers of Ariſtotle had contented themſelves 
"ith barely rejecting the Lights that were 
dfiered them: but they went on to Actions, 
which prove but too well, that an obſtinate 


and inveterate Errour, makes a cruel vſe of 


Its Authority. 


1 
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On the other hand, the Adverſaries of 
Ariſtotle left no Stone untnrn'd to cry down 
his Philoſophy. There are ſome Declams. 
tions on that Subject, that would provoke 
to Laughter any Man that reads them ſeri. 
ouſly. We need only ſee how Robert Floud 
attacks that great Man, to convince us of what 
Errors, of what Extravagances Men are ca. 
pable, even they who make Profeſſion of 
Philoſophy, when their Thoughts are pre- 
ofſeſs'd in prejudice of another. He is not 
Etisfied with falling foul on Ariſtotle at eye. 
ry Turn, but forgets himſelf ſo far, as not 
to conſider that this Philoſopher was a Hes 
then, and declares a religious War againſt 
him, for not having l the Creation 
of the World by the Text of Geneſis; and 
becauſe he has not Philoſophiz'd on the Me 
teors in the Terms of Job, and of the other 
Authors of the Holy Writ. To hear hin 
' ſpeak, one would believe he had to do wit 
a Rabin, with a Teacher of ſome Synagogue 
who has cternally the Bible in his Hands 
He treats with Ariſtotle, as one might de 
with Moſes Maimonidess What Obligation 
did Ariſtotle lie under, of explaining the 
Effects of Nature by. the Terms of the Book 
of Moſes and of Fob, of which perhaps be 
had never heard mention: and for whok 
Authority the Paganiſm he profeſs'd, excus 
him from having the leaſt Deference. 
When Floud explains the Formation 0 
Thunder, and of Lightning, he pays off 4 
riſtotle and his Followers with too violent: 
Zeal; and never ſtops to take Breath, ü 
with a cool and ſerious Air, capable of free! 
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ing his Readers, he comes to relate the Ad- 
yentnares of two Perſons, whom, as he af- 
firms, the N of God ſtruck dead with 
Thunder, for having argued of this furious 
Meteor according to the Philoſophy of A 
riftotle. Ton ſhall ſee, ſays he, how ſeverely 
God puniſhes thoſe who adhere to the Doctrine 
of this Pagan; and who like him talk indiſ- 
ereetly of the Generation of Thunder. This is 
his Prelude, now hear the Story. ,- _ 
| A Country-woman of 1reland, ſays he, had 
in all appearance heard ſome 1-ih Peripate- 
tic ſay, That Thunder and Lightning were 
only a Fiery Exhalation, lodg'd in the Womb 
ofa cold and wet Cloud: and upon this 
light Idea ſhe was not in the leaſt afraid of 
them. One Day when it Thunder'd, this 
addactous Creature laugh'd at her Compa- 
tions, who ſhe ſaw were frighted, and the 
Thunder fell upon her, and KkilFd her out- 
tight. Thus periſh'd, ſays he, this Wretch for 
heving blaſphem'd like the Peripateticks. Then 
be adds, I will ſnew you what the idle Phi- 
oophy of that Sect deſerves in the ſight of 
0d. Sed ut ad meritum inſipientis Peripate- 
ticorum _Aſſertionis premium jam inſtem. A 
young Man, full of Ariſtotle, was talking idly 
of Thunder, to recover his Companions 
from the Dread they had of it. He 2 
them that Thunder was only a hot and dry 
Ethalation, rais'd from the Earth by the 
Heat of the Sun, into the Middle Region 
of the Air; and that by the Autiperiſt aſis 
of Heat and Cold, it kindled in the Boſom 
of a Cloud. While this impious Wretch, fays 
le, was blaſpheming in this manner, the Light- 
by | R 2 ning 
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ning ſtruck him only dead, of all the Company; 
Thus you ſee hom God abominates the Philoſop 
of Ariſtotle. My dear Chriſtian Peripatetick, 
take warning by theſe great Examples. Atqui 
ita juſto Dei Judicio condemnata erat Atiſto- 
telis. ſententia. En & ecce, mi Peripatetice 
Chriſtiane, exempla not atu digna.  Philoſoph, 
Moyſaic. Se&. 1. lib. 5. cap. 2. This is; 
Moral Style, becoming a Preacher, and er- 
treamly pathetical. What moves moſt in 
all of it is not the Object he lays before us, 
ut his own Folly, which he ought to be «- 
ſham'd of. There is neither Reaſon nor ju- 
ſtice in thus ſcurrilouſly treating the Philo- 
ſophy of Ariſtotle. But let us hear another 
f his Adverſaries, who is more moderate in 
declaiming againſt the Peripatericks. 

I mean Stephen de Claves, an ingenious Chy- 
miſt, and profeſs'd Enemy to Ariſtotle ; 
whom he attacks not by Miracles and Viſ- 
ons, like the other, but by weighty Reaſons, 
of which his Writings are fall. He was not 
ſpoiPd with the Philoſophy that then reign'd 
ia the Schools, but argu'd with a Spyperio- 
rity of Genius, peculiar to himſelf. He mi- 
ſtruſted the beaten Road that had been fol- 
low'd for two thouſand Years, during which 
the Philoſophers being ſubje&ed to the Yoke 
of the Peripateticks, had forgot to make Uſe 
of their Reaſon ; and reduc'd the Minds «f 
all Men into Servitude, to ſubdue them to the 
Obedience of -Ariſtotle. He inyeighs not on- 
ly againſt that Philoſopher, but treats thoſe 
as roughly, who pretend to force Mankind 
to Philoſophize as that Heathen had done : 
and he is of Opinion, that to place the 5 
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dungs of Ariſtotle on the Throne of Philo- 
ſophy, is to give a dangerous Blow to the 
Chriſtian Religion. But let us hearjhis own n 
Words. The Colledge of Conimbre, ſays he, 
give themſelves a great deal of Trouble 
to make their Opinions agree with Ariſto- 
tes: Tis a misfortune, which cannot e- 
nough. be blam'd, nor lamented, that for 
o man Ages: together, ſuch a number of 
Great Men have been oblig'd to be ſubject, 
my even in Bondage to a Man, as Fallible 
and Erroneous as others : inaſmuch that 
there: has been, and till is. an infinity of 
karned Men, who would think themſelves 
fereticks in Philoſophy, if they had ever 
thought to ſearch after Truth elſewhere than 
u the Writings of their Maſter. This is ſo 
* 3 Wereat a Stypidity, that we ought not to be 
ſ. {Mitoniſh'd, that Philoſophy lies uamanur'd, 
rat leaſt is ſo oyer-run with Weeds and 
Thorgs, that *twill require an Age to obtain 
a indifferent Knowledge of it; inſtead af 
few Years, nay I even dare ta ſay, inſtead 
d a few Months; if Men would take upon 
iemſelves the Liberty of ſearching the 
Truth in the Things themſelves, rather than 
u the Writings of a Man, like other Men, 
ad of a Pagan too, who is fallen into fo 
many Errors, as are capable to ſeduce us 
om ſeyeral Articles of our Faith. His Fol- 
mers Inquire in vain, whether he had. any: 
now ledge of the Creation, which is one of 
de great and Principal Articles of our Be- 
&f; ſince Ariſtotle would deprive us of it, 
7 aſſerting the World to be Eternal, in 
Mtradiftion to the expreſs Texts of the 
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Holy Scripture, and eſpecially when he endez- | 
yours to prove that Nothing is made of Ne. | 
thino : and that it was of Neceſlity that there 


ſhonld always have been a pre-exiſting Mat- 
ter, to eſtabliſh his Opinion concerning E- 
ternity. Happy therefore are they, who 
boldly ſeck for the Truth in Phyſicks, with- 
out ſubmitting themſelves to the Opinions 
of a Heathen Philoſopher. Juſtin Martyr 
compos'd a Book on purpoſe againſt Ariſtotle, 
where he proves, that we ought to aſſert on 
Liberty, in making uſe of our Reaſon, in al 
things that relate not to Faith. And the 
Learned Spaniard, Catherina Olivia made no 
ſcruple in her Writings to contradi& the 
Philoſophy of Ariftotle, &. Des Principe 
& Elements cont. Fopin. com. chap. 4. 
Deſcartes luckily appear'd in the time when 
all Men of Learning and Parts, were long: 
ing to have a better Philoſophy than that 
of Ariſtotle, which cannot be made uſe 6, 
if we deſire to Philoſophize aright oa Natu- 
ral Things. His Writings were received in 
the World, as even the moſt excellent thing 
| mark are, when they are new. The) 
ound powerful Applauders, and eminent 
Oppoſers. He unbarr'd the Gates to Phi- 
loſophical Liberty. He invented good, and 
collected excellent things. His Works are 
read with great profit. All his Opinions 
nevertheleſs are not receiv'd' by his mol: 
_ zealofis Admirers. Some of them are cer- 
tainly Falſe ; and fo far he deſerves no more 
Quarter than Ariſtotle. The natural Liber 
ty which all Men have to play the Philoſo- 
Phers, oughtto be employed only to arrivs 
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| u Truth. I make not uſe of his three E- 
kments to explain the Effects of Nature, 


but have long ſince made choice of the Cor- 
wſeular Philoſophy, becauſe it is the moſt 
Antient that ever appear'd in the World; 
23 | have ſhewn elſewhere, ſpeaking of the 


Phenician Moſchus; who, I obſery'd, bor- 


rnd from the Hebrews this Philoſophy of 
Corpuſcles and of Pores, which.he taught in 
Greece, ſays Strabo, before any Greek had 
ever thought: of Philoſophizing on Natural 
things. Tas certain, that by the Doctrine 
of the Pores, and of the motion of Corpuſcles, 
we are enabled to underſtand in ſome de- 
zree moſt of the obſcureſt Points of Phyſicks 
We muſt not flatter our ſelves that we ſha 
he able to demonſtrate all of them. Nature 
las its Miracles, as well as Grace: God is 
obe ador'd in all things. He is 1ncompre« 
benſihle in his ways, when he pleaſes not to 
mnanifeft them. Iis Pride and Vanity to 
attribute to the Devil, or to regard as Fa- 
ns, what we comprehend not in the Pro- 
digies of Nature. But it cannot be doubted 
but that the Doctrinę of Pores and Corpuſcles, 


is. the moſt proper to diſcover the hidden 


Canſes of many ſurprizing Effects, where the 
Peripatetick Principles can be of no help to us. 
This Philoſophy is not only more Ancient 
than all the Philoſophers of Greece, whither 
'twas, brought by 4s/chus before the Siege of 
Trey; but even Empedocles: himſelf embrac'd 
it. For ſo Plato in his Dialogue entituPd 
Menon,. or of Truth, makes Socrates ſay. Arc 
there not acer eg to Empedocles, Emana- 
tions of Cor puſc 
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from Bodies ? Are there not likewiſe Pores, 


or little Apertures, through which, and in- 
to which theſe Corpuſcles inſinuate them. 
ſelves and paſs ? And of theſe - Corpuſcles, 
are there not ſome proportionable to theſe 
Pores, and others larger, or leſs ?' Nonne de. 
fiuxus quidam ſecundum Empedoclem, 4 rebus 
manare dicuntur? Ac Pori, id eſt, Meatus, in 
quos & per quos etiam defluxus ej uſmodi ma. 
nant Ex deſiuxibu: autem quoſclam pores quis 
4 pO: quoſdam minores, aut majo. 
Fes ee! 1 N 
Pliny alſo holds the Doctrine of Pores and 
Corpuſcles, which he aſcribes to Plato, and 
makes uſe of it to explain the ſeveral Sen- 
fations, which ſavours imprint on the Or: 
gans of the Senſes. There are, ſays he, ac- 
cording to Plato, infinite numbers of ſinal 
ſubtle Bodies, of different Figures, light, 
rough, round and branch'd ; and that agree 
among themſelyes more or leſs, according to 
their Natures. And this is the reaſon that 
bitter and ſweet things are not alike ſo to 
all the World. Ef & ratio ſubtilitatis in- 
menſæ a Platone deſcendens: corpuſculis rerum 
levibus, ſcabris, angulofis, p magis aut 
minus, ad aliorum nat iram accedent ibu: ids 
von eadem omnibus antara, aut dulcia eſſe. Hiſt 
Nat. H. 24. C. 1 g 
Plutarch, in his Philoſophical Queſtions 
plainly demonſtrates, how proper/ the Do- 
ctrine of 'Pores and 'Corpuſcles is to find out 
the Reaſons of natural Effects. We need on- 
ly read the third Book of his Sympoſana, to 
be conyinc'd how ready he was at this- Phi- 
loſophy. He ſays after Empedocles, that - 
: | | | rea lol 
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es Mccaſon why ſome Trees preſerve their Leaves 
in- in Winter, is becauſe the due proportion 
m- there is between the Pores of ſich Trees 
es, ad the Corpuſcles of the nonrifhing Juice, 
ſe Ml makes them penetrate and monnt into the 
le. Leaves in Winter, as they do in Summer: 
bu: and that the reaſon why ſome” Trees are 
in tript of their Leaves, is becauſe they have 
14 Il Fores, that are too large above to retain the 
4i- ¶ ntritious Corpuſcles, and too ſtrait below 
j. wo ſuffer a ſufficient quantity of them to paſs, 
The Corpuſcular Philoſophy was never bet- 
nd I ter imploy'd. One would think that Boyle 
nd I were ſpeaking. In a Word, Plutarch in the 
n- ape Book fully explains ſeveral Effects of 
r- Nature, by the help only of Pore, and of 
ac- N Cirpuſcles, which I have ſeveral Years re- 
all WM earded as the two Keys of all the Mecha- 
ht, WM nicks of Nature. This Philoſophy was brought 
rec Ml into Greece, by Moſchus a Phæniciu. Theres 
to Nis therefore all the likelihood in the World, 
iat I that this ſo ſound a Doctrine came from the 
to Hebrews to the Phænici ans, and that from them 
m- ¶ it paſſed to the Greeks. Thus it had illuſtri- 
m ous Patrons. | 
at Now that none may doubt of the parti- 
des ¶ cular eſteem I have for the Philoſophy of 
iſt. WM Pores and Corpuſcles, I will make uſe of the 
very Terms of Hannemannus, in which I find 
005 WF nothing but what is very agreeable to my 
)o- ¶ Sentiments. To explain, ſays be the admi- 
ut Wl table Virtues of Plants, I will make uſe of 
ON the Corpuſcular Philoſophy : for indeed; with- 
to out the help of it, we cannot dive into the 
hi- Myſteries of this Part of Phyficks, no, not 
the Mt all the Equipage of. Subſtantial Forms and 
| 2 | 2 
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of Qualities. That Refuge we will leave to 
the Ignorant. And he who pretends to 
Philoſophize on thoſe wretched Principles, 
is no wiſer than a Man, who puts to Sez 
without the leaſt Knowledge of the Uſe of 
the Compaſs,and of the other Tackle, requiſite 
for the great Voyage he undertakes. Iden 
ille facit ac aliquis naut a, qui ampliſſimum 0. 
ceanum 8 ſme cognit ione uſus Pixidi 
naut ica, & nec eſſuriorum requiſitorum ad t ant an 
Navigationem. Method. cognoſc. ſimp. Vege- 


* 


tab. pag. 89. 


nA. X. 


Secrets to make Plants, Flowers and Fruits, 
Larger and more beantiful : together mith 
ſe vera Practiſes, no leſs curious than uſt 
ful to Gardening. 


terre, which contains a Compartment ol 
veral Figures, ſymmetrically diſpos d; and 
where we; ſee the Flowers artfully plac'd. 
We will: mingle together Herbs, Plants, 
Shrubs, Flowers and Trees, and this Confu- 
ſion is the moſt agreeable Spectacle that we 
can preſent, our Reader with in this Chap: 
ter; which ſhall be Ilke a fort of Herbal, 
in which no other Order is obſerv'd in the 
Deſcription of the Plants, than that which 
Hazard and Chance have given it. We wil 


place 


I Pretend not here to form a regular Par- 
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will Rare no otherwiſe the ſeveral Secret 
which we intend to give in this Chapter; 
but put them as they ſhall offer themſelves 
to Us. = 

I. To make Gilliflowers double, and of ſeveral 
Colours. N e 

ay values this Receipt, becauſe it comes 
from Laurembergius, who is an Author that 
may be credited. He had ſome white Gilli- 
flowers, which in the Spring bore all of them 
ingle Flowers. He tranſplanted them in 
Autumn, and in the Spring following, and 
kept them from blowing. . In the Summer 
they produced double Flowers, which prove 
ing all to be white, he took the following 


Method to have ſome of different Colours, 


fle ſow'd ſome of the Seed in a very ſuccu- 
lent Earth, which he had caus'd to be dry'd 


in the Sun, and then ſifted through a Sieve. * 


krery Morning and Evening he water'd it 
vith Water of ſeveral Colours. On ſome of the 
Seeds he pour'd Yellow Water, on others Blue; 
here Red, there Green, '&c. He continued ta 
mater them for three] Weeks; and every E- 
rening took the Pots into the Houſe, that the 
Dew of the Night might not dilute and weak- 
en the Colours, with which he had tincturd 
the Water. It ſucceeded according to his 
Defire. The Sprouts of the Seed impreg- 
nated themſelves with the Colours he had 
made uſe of; and the Plants bore Gilli- 
flowers of beautifuÞ Colours. Some were o 
a Saffron-Colour, ſome White, ſome Purple, 
ame variegated with divers Colours, & R 
Hiſt, Plant. Lib. l. car. do. 
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made ſeveral Experiments in his own Gar. 


Smell will have ſomething of both. 


or thrice on Spaniſh Broom, the Flowers of 


take out of the Earth a little Tree, for ex- 


The Colours you uſe to tincture the Wa. 
ter muſt be taken from Vegetables, for thoſe 
that come from Minerals are too corroſiye, 
and will kill the Plants. | * 

This Secret may be practiſed on all ſorts 
of white Flowers. I fancy it would produce 
a wonderful Effect on white Lillies. 

II. Several very curious Secrets for Garden. 


M1140 | 

* will under this Article fet down ſeveral 
Secrets, which a Foreigner of Quality was 
pleaſed to give me: and of which he had 


dens 
1. If we graft jeſſemin on an Orange: tree, 
the Flowers will be the ſtronger, and their 


2. If we graft the Spaniſh Jefſemin twice 


the Jeſſemin will grow yellow. 
3- To have Fruits. that will purge, we 


ample, an Apple-tree. We cut off the big: 
geſt Root, and draw out as much of the 
Pith that is in the Stem, as poſſibly we can, 
and having put Rhubarb in the Place of it, 
we re · plant the Tree, and the Fruits it bears 
will have a Cathartick Quality. If we will, 
we cleave the Stem to draw out the Pith; 
then jaynpingithe Cleft, we wrap it up with 
Cow.-dung, and Vine-leaves over it, and bind 
the whole with Oſier. VR 
4. Ie make a Vine bear: Grapes of ſeveral 
Kinds; we take two Branches and notch them 
a little in the middle, then joyn them to- 
gether at the place where they are _ 
"2: as e 4 1 
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nd binding them hard with Tow, we 
ewe them in that manner till the two 
branches are inſeparably united together. 
his new Vine will produce Grapes of ſeve- 
ul Kinds. If we graft a third fort of Grape 
n this Vine, the Curioſity will be the grea- 
ter, and more picaling to the Sight. 7 

J. We do the ſame thing with an Iron 
Fire of half a Foot long. We draw thro? 
t four or five Twigs of Vines, having pull'd 
F the Bark at the Place, where they are to 
joyn together all in a Body; we bind them 
ery hard, and fill up the void ſpaces of the 
ipe with good Clay: and even cover it in- 
rely, till all the Twigs make but one Vine: 
twill bear as many ſorts of Grapes, as there 
ire Branches of different Vines. | 

6, Ifalike Iron Pipe, whoſe hollow were 
ery ſmall, were fill'd with different Seeds; 
ts believe that when they come to ſprout , 
ie feveral Plumes, that are very tender 
oming to meet and ſqueeze themſelves at the 
ttle hole of the Pipe, would form but one 
odſtrous Plant, that is to ſay, that would 
ontain ſeveral Kinds wholly different from 
ne another. h 
it, 7. A Peach-tree, grafted four Times on a 

rs Nreet Almond-Tree, bears Peaches whoſe 
ll, Nernel is Sweet. 7 

1; Js. Melon-ſeed, ſteep'd ſome Hours in 
th Nine, produces vinous Melons. In our Con- 
y we have the Patience to open each ſeed 
extrouſly at the little end of it where the 


al MWront is to come out, and then lay it to ma- 
m rate in melted Sugar, perfum'd with Am- 
- Per- grice: after which we dry it in the Sun, 
d, 7” 
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then ſow it in an Earth well dung'd wit 
Goats-Dung. The Melons will have ana 
mirable Taſte, and be larger than ordinary, 

9. The Seed of the middle of the Melon 
produces Melons that are large and round. Tit 
Seed taken from the fide of the Melon that 
touch'd the Earth produces Melons that arg 
weet and more vinous. The Seed next the 

alk bears.Melons that are long and good ſo 
little. And laſtly the Seed next the End when 

grew the Flower bears Melons ſizeable enouy} 
and well ſhap'd 29a fx 

10. To have Figs ripe a month beforeth 
Seaſon, we chuſe out Branches that have moſ 
Fruit, the ſoundeſt and forwardeſt of any or 
the Tree: we prick theſe Branches (light! 
with a Pen-knife, half a foot below the Fruit; 
Beneath which Place we faſten a Piece ol 
Parchment in the ſhape of a Horn, four in 
ches long, and fill it with Pigeons Dung 
dituted with Oyl of Olives : we cover the 
whole with a piece of .Linnen, which we 
bind round it with Ozier. We put on ea 
Fig a drop of the ſame Oyl, and continue t 
do ſo every four or five days. By this means 
we ſhall have delicious Figs, ripe a Monti 
ſooner than ordinary. 

III. Te male 4 barren-Tree bear Fruit. 

Open the Earth at the Foot of the Tree: 
cut the Ends of the great Roots; take off the 
Roots that are too long, and ſtragling, and 
all the little Roots that are near the Stem. 
Throw ſome good new Earth into the Hole, 
and cover the Roots with it very exaQly. 
Do this, and the Tree will ſoon give figns 
of its Vigour: Philoſoph. Tranſact. Apr 
1669. | | : IV. 


IV. To render the Fruits of a Tree more de- 
licious. . 85 


The beſt way is to bore a Hole in the 


J. N Trunk of the Tree near the Root, and to fill 
clolupthe Hole with the Sap of the fame Tree, 


Tie ia which you have firſt infus'd ſome ſweet and 
1 Matter. Philoſoph. Tranſact. Feb. 
1668. "WW 

V. The beſt Method to plant Trees. 

It has been obſery'd;that when the Rain pe- 
xetrates not to the very Roots of the Trees, 
ad that we take not care to ſupply that want 
by Waterings, or by conveying ſome Stream 


Take Care therefore that the Water may 
reach to the Ends of the Roots. To this 
end, plant not the Trees too deep; nor the 
Roots lower than the good Earth : but plant 


gte Roots to do their Duty. They caauot 
t1 be too near the ſurface of the Earth, were 
= it. got for the too great Heats and Droughts 
«> Summer, which devour the Moiſture of the 
tirth,and burn and dry up theRoots to death. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. February. 1669. 
VI. To haſten the Germination of Seeds. 


ill ſprout in two Hours, if you ſtick it 
rec "WF into the crummy part of a hot Loaf. This 
the s wonderful, ſays Cardanus, but of little 
ile. Hec mira, parum tamen utilia. He adds 
cc very well, that in Countries where Men are 
ugenious it may be of great Advantage, 
ſeeing it may open the way to greater Dif- 
gaz wyerles. De Varietat. Lib. 13. Cap. 66. I 
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thither, we ſoon ſee ſuch Trees die away: 


por Trees in ſueli a manner, that the Water 
ad the Heat of the Sun may gently provoke 


Steep a Bean nine Days in Oil of Olives, - 
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cannot forbear to obſerve, that Cardanut has 
couch'd this Receipt in a Chapter, whoſe 
_ Title is, The Delights, He is much in the 
1 right, if he mean, as no doubt he does, ) 
| -Delights of the Mind.*Tis charming to behold 
theſe innocent Artifices, which the Induſtry 
of Men make uſe of, to diſcover what may 

be expected from nature. ; 

VII. To give Fruits a Medicinal Virtue. 

Kircherus fays, we maſt make choice of: 

young and vigorous tree. Tis beſt it ſhould ht 

expos'd to the clear Air, in a place not ſhel- 

ter d from the Wind. At the ſame time when 

1 you _ it, if it be'a Mulberry-tree, and you 
$ graft it with Grafts of an Apple- tree, Pear. 
tree or Plum: tree, and would have the Fruit 
have a purgative Virtue, you muſt bore the 
Trunk with an Auger, and fill the Hole with 
black Hellebore; reduc'd to Powder, or with 
; Scammony or Coloquintida. But theſe being 
violent, we may in their Place put ſome Sen, 
fome Rhubarb, ſome juice of Aloes, or an | 
other cathartick Juice. We put thoſe things 
. very carefully into the Hole we have made it 
£ the Trunk, and ſtop it well, that the ſpirits 
i the Drugs may not exhale. The Hole mut 
not be made in ſuch a manner as to hinder the 
Communication- of the Root with the Top 
of the Tree. By this Operation we fhal 

have purgative Fruits. | I. 

By the ſame. method, if we make uſe og, 
the Juice of Poppy, of Morel, of Mandrake t 
of 12 or of Hen-bane, we ſhall th 
have Fruits of a Narcotick and Soporati" fer 
Virtues 775 27 | | 
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tag of we makejuſe of Cinnamon, Musk, Sugars 
tie * Cloves, the Trees will bear Fruits of a 
delicious Taſte and Smell. Xirch. de Art: 
8 Id Magnet. Lib. 3: cap. SE mn * 
- VIII. To have Grapes rip in the Spring. 
n Graft a Vine on aCherry Tree; the Grapes 
which it produces; will be form'd and ripe 
in the Seaſon of Cherries. - But the main 
air is to graft a Vine well on a Cherry- 
ſtock. The way is this. We bote a Hole 
ith an Awger in the Trunk of the Cherry- 
Tree. - In this Hole we graft. the Vine 
Branch : and let it grow there till it has fill'd 
the Hole of. the Awger, and be cloſely join'd 
tothe Cherry-Tree. Then we cut off the Vine- 
Branch from the Vine, after which it will draw 
l its nouriſnment from the Cherry-Tree: 
hoſe Sap will haſten the Formation and 
Maturity, df the Grapes; which will be ripe 
two months ſooner than ordinary, _ 
IX. To mate Celery; and Macedonian Parſly 
dem very faſt. 5 r 
Tho Celery- ſeed grows ſooner than ſome 
other ſeeds, yet ſometimes tis a Month be- 

it comes up. To haſten its Germination 
obſerve this method, take this years ſeed, 
aud ſteep it a day or two in Vinegar in a 
Face ſomething warm: when you take it out, 
hy it a drying, Sow it in good Earth, mixt 
mth Aſhes made of the Stalks and Pods of 
' Beans. Water it with Water a little warm, and 
_ then cover the Earth with good Straw-Mats, 
that the Heat may not exhale too ſoon. In a 
ul few. days you will ſee the Earth begin to 

open. Continue to water it and the ſtems 
gau fon, ſhow themſelves, and lengthen. To 
| X | 8 | ,/- ſucceed 


T 
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facced in this method, you muſt be very 
exact in it. Porta ſays, that for Want of being 
ſo, he could not enjoy the Pleaſure of that 
ſucceſs, which his more careful and happy 
Friends taſted in Perfection. In hoc tamen ſedi. 
ä la manks operat ione opus eſt: & ſi probaverin, 
48 ut votum erat, non ſueceſſit: amicis vere pericli- 
tantibus feliciſime. Mag. Nat. Lib. 3. cap. d 
EX. To male Cabbages pome the ſooner. 

The Curious, . . they tranſplant their 
Cabbages, put Sea. weed, with a pinch of 
Nitre under each Root: This makes them 

- thrive and pome to admiration. . - 
They who obſerve the ſame method, when 
they remove their Lettuce or their Succory 
have Cabbage · Lettuce as big as ones Head, 
nnd Succory of a monſtrous ſize. Even the taſte 
of them is more delicious. 

XI. To make Lettuce come up in leſs that 
two hour Mette ; 
having invited ſome Perſons to dinner, fowc 
in their Preſence, before they fate, down ts 

Table, ſome Lettuce ſeed, in an Earthwhict 
he had been preparing two years together 
And after Dinner, in leſs than two hours 
they found that the Lettuce had ſprouted t 
about the Length of a Inch, taking in Roof 
and all. He offers to lay ten to one that thi 
fame thing will ſucceed always, provided h 
have two years allow'd to prepare freſh Earti 


ww — bo don. —_—_— —— ——. 


He adds that this Experiment is the Key 
all Agriculture. He promiſes to make it pub 
lick, when he has brought another thing t 
. yet more — ark —＋ — 
. Intends to joyn with it. © Boyle Republ. des 
ters. Mar. 1685. 5 3 7 33 


4 
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XII. To have Strawberries earlier then uſual. 


with water, in which- ſome Horſe Dung has 
n ſteep'd. We mend the Ground, ſays 
Bacon with Dung: all the World knows this: 
but twere well they knew likewiſe, how effi- 


and. heated by Dung, to advance the Vegg- 


heir Wl Cm. J. N. 403. vn . 
1 of XIII. To have Roſes very late. 
ben The Pleaſure is as great to have back- 

yard Flowers, as to have them early, the 
hen Ancients ſet a great value on Roſes that blew- 
oi bout the end of Autumn. The weakneſs of 
each the Sun in that Seaſon, makes us believe, 
alte we are not then to expect any thing fine 
from Nature; nevertheleſs there are ſeveral 
mays to ſucceed in it. The following Expe- 
riments are atteſted by Bacon. 


that ſeem likely to bear Roſes, the Shoots 
will produce ſome in the Month of Novem- 
her. The reaſon is, becauſe the juice that 
ould have been conveyed to the principal 
Branches, goes to the Shoots, haſtens them, 


ture reſery'd for the following Spring. Cenr. 


. u. 413. | e 
. If you pull off the Buds of Roſe-buſhes, 
at the time when they begin to unfold, you 


and theſe Shoots will blow very late. The 


pended and turn'd aſide, it takes another 
Wd conveys it felt . Eyes and But- 
5 4 0 tons 


Water the Strawherries every three Days 


acious Water is, when it has been fatten'd 


tation of Plants, and the Maturity of Fruits. 


1. If in the Spring you cut off the Branches 


and makes them bear the Roſes which Na- 


will ſee new Shoots ſpring out on the ſides, 
Courſe of the nouriſhing Juice being ſuſ- 


7 * 
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tons that were not to have come out til 
the Year following. Cent! 5. n. 414. 
3. We cut off all the old Branches, and 
leave only thoſe that are of the laſt Vear, and 
which onght not to bear Roſes till next. All 
the Aliment conveys it ſelf to theſe young 
Branches, and makes them bear Flowers in 
- Autumn, which they ſhould not have born 
till the Spring following. Cent. 5. n. 415. 
4. You need only uncover the Roots of 
the Roſe-Buſh about Chriſtmas for ſome days, 
This hinders the Juice from mounting from 
the Root to the top of the Plant; the Ve- 
getation is retarded and interrupted. It be- 
gins afreſh, as ſoon as you throw again the 
Earth upon the Roots, but the Leaves and 
Flowers come later. Cem. 5. u. 416. 
J. Pull up a Roſe-buſh for ſome Weeks 
before the Buds appear. When you replant 
it, the Juice will be ſome time e'er it re 
take its Courſe: through the Pores of the 
Roots, which retards the coming of the 
Flowers. i A AM. © 
56. Plant a Roſe-buſh in a very ſhady place, 
as under a Hedge. From thence two things 
arrive. 1. The Plant is not-warm'd by the 
Sun, whoſe Heat haſtens the motion of the 
Sap. 2. The Hedge draws to it ſelf moſ: 
of the Juices of the Earth, and leaves but 
little to the Plants its Neighbours, and theſe 
two Cauſes joyn'd together, conſiderably re- 
tard the Vegetation of the Roſe-buſh, which 
muſt of neceſlity yield Roſes much the later. 
Cent. 5. n. 420. | | 
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To this we will add with Bacon, that all 
ve have ſaid of the Rofe-buſh;/ may be ap- 
plied t to: mn 8 ring Plants, OG mu- 
bands. 

XIV. To plant a Word at a — Expence, 
tha will ſaon caſt an agreeable Shade. 

For: this pur poſe make choice of the Trees, 
that eaſily ſnoot out Roots; as Willows, O- 
ners, the Poplar, the Alder. Lay Branches 
of them, their full Length into the Earth: 
At all their Knots there will come out 
Shoots, that will make ene Trees. b Cont. 

426. 
f XV. To inake barge Tree: bear. Enis. . 

There are ſome Trees charming to look 
on, which neyertheleſs bear no Fruit; the 
reaſon whereof certainly is the too great a- 
bundance of the Sap. Theſe barren Trees 
muſt be pierc'd with an Auger in the Trunk 
eren to the Pith. Part of the Sap as it 
mounts, turns aſide and evacuates by this A- 
perture, which makes the Tree fruitful. 
Cem. F., u. 428. — is a wholeſome 

XV > make the Seeds, Kernels and Stones 
of Fruits come up ſpeedily. 1 8 

Take ſome Kernels of Apples, l 
Oranges; and ſome Stones of Peaches, A- 
bricots; and Plums: and put them into the 
Onion, which we call Squilla Marina, or if 
you will into a large common Onion. Put 
them into good Earth, and be aſſur d, that 
being excited by the Moyſture and by the 
Heat of the Onion, they will ſprout the ſoon- 
er. This is as it were a manner of Graft- 
ng The Graft ' derives its nouriſhment. 

S 3 from 


* 


* 
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from the Trunk on which *tis Grafted, This 


202 


ent might de carried farther, and 
tis likely that it we put the Seeds of Onion, 
into an Onion it ſelf, the Seed wonld come 
up the ſooner, and bear an Onion larger 
and better nouriſh'd. "Tis natural to ima- 
that Seeds ſerv'd in this manner, will 
d -more nouriſhment than in che bare 
Earth. 
XVII. -To have early Eapinmbery P 
We know by Experience, that if we cut 
cloſe to the Ground, the Stalks of Cowcum: 
bers, ſome days after their Germination, 
and throw Earth upon them, the Plant will 
not appear till the Spring after, when it 
uſual, and pere much more Fruit than 
" Uaàl. 9 
Baron is of opinion, that the reaſon” why 
Annual Plants out-live not the Winter, = 
die at the end of Autumn, is becauſe they 
have exhauſted all their juice in the Pro- 
aps of their 7 and —_— and — 
preventing this Diſſipation, they woul 
preſerve themſelves dor dhe Year fo Towing; 
Bere always that we rode them from 
e exceſſive Cold. * 1 
XVIII. Te give Flowers —— alan, e 
pleaſe. 
In regard to plants, whoſe Stem and 
Branches are ſtrong, we pierce them to the 
very Pich: and work into the Aperture, the 
Colours we would give the Flower : and then 
cover up the hole with Co- duig or with 
Clay; and the Flowers will have as many 
e as we mew in forts. | 
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It mould be obſerved that the Virtue or 
imprefſion of thefe borrow'd- Colours, will | 
ut but for that Year : and that the Plant 
will leave theſe falſe Colours, to give the 
flowers thoſe that are natural to them. 
There are ſome who ſay 'tis good to water 
the Earth at the foot of the Plant with the 
fame Colours we put into the Are of 
the Stem. 

By the fame method we may give to 
ret AD Scents, by putting | in 
Mn r. 

The ſame thing may be praftic'd in regard 
to. Fruits; and we may imbibe them, if we 
will, with a Medicinal, Purgative Power, or 
a ſreet and ſugary Quality, by inſinuating 
into the Aperture, made in the Trunk or 
branches, Treacle, Rhubarb, Sugar, Honey, 
or any other thing, of which we deſire the 
fruits ſhould-have a Flayour- 

But we muſt be very careful that what we 
pat in, whether Colour, or Odorifergns, or 
9 Drug, be not Mineral, becauſe 
2 corroliye Quality, which would kill the 


28 for Colours, Lake is good, and all the 
Colours that are expreſſed out of macerated 
Flowers, as from Violets, G. 

nd In regard to what we ſow, if we ſteep 

the the Seed 1 in Sack, or in Wine mixt with Ho- 
the ney, in Milk, or even in Water, in which 


hen we have put Sugar, or any odoriferous things, oF 


ith the Fruits will be much more delicate, and 
y as it were, all perfum d. This the Curious, 
and Men of good Falates, ſeldom fail to do 


in * to Melons. 
.. 
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XIX. To give Fruits what Figure we pleaſe. 
Make a Mould of Clay, within which there 

muſt be the Figure yon would give to an 
Apple, a Pear, or a Peach. Let the Mauld 
be of two or three Pieces, as they are ge- 
nerally made to caſt Figures in Wax ; lay 
it before the Fire to harden. a little: then 
put the Fruit, while 'tis yet ſmall, into the 
Mould ; and for fear it ſhonld open, bind 
it hard, and keep it cloſe in this manner, 
till the Fruit have fill'd all its vacancy. No- 
thing is more pleaſant, than to ſee after this 
an Apple, that repreſents. very regularly, 
the Face, or the: Head, of an Animal. A- 
bove all we find that this trifling ſport ſuc- 
ceeds perfectly well, when; we make the Ex- 
periment on Citruls | 


XX. The Firtue of Aſhes in. rendring Plans 
and Flowers larger and more beautiful. 
To mike a Plant grow. to. an extraordi- 
nary ſize, water it ſometimes, with, Lye, 
made with Aſhes of the like Plagts..: Tis 
certain, that the Salts, that arerin ſuch a 
Lye, contribute very much to the abuadantly 
ſupplying the Plants with what is dene 
to their Vegetation: eſpecially ſuch, as thele 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their, Con- 
figuration. For *tis moſt certain, that the 
Salts taken from the Aſhes of buret Tu- 
lips, holding more proportion with the di- 
poſition of the Parts which compoſe the 
- Bylb, che Stem, the Leaves, and the Flaws: 
of the Tulip, are much more proper to 
make it gro to an extraordinary ſize, than 
the Jlts of ;Þ lants of another kind. A ne 


* 
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e. This gives me occaſion to take notice by 
ere the way, that our Farmers burn indifferent- 
an Ih ferg, Nettles, Juniper, Brambles, &c., to 

155 the Aſhes on their Land, and think 
ze- n o doing to increaſe its Fertility. The 
lay Mneſtion is, to know whether thoſe” Salts 
en Mithat arg of a quite different Nature and Fi- 
the Mere, from thoſe of the Seeds with, which 
ind Ne have ſown our Field, can contribute to 
er, their Vegetation and Multiplication 


Jo- XXI. To render Fruits more deliciou and 
his Murlicr ripe. SEAN 1 | 
h, Tis faid that to haſten the Maturity of 
A- mts, and to make them more agreeable 
uc- No the Taſte, we need only pierce the Trunk 
£x- Moi the Tree, and thruſt into the Hole a 
eg, made of fome Wood, whoſe Tree is 
vt: of à hotter Quality. Such are the Turpen- 
- Wite-tree, the Maſtick, Guajacum, Jumper, 
di- Nec. A Mulberry-tree becomes more fruit- 
ye, il by this method, and the Mulbetries ex- 
Tis Nelently good, beſitles that their Pre- matu- 
. 4 ms very deſirable. „ 

II. How to work Wonders in the Culture | 


95 ee. 8 
We are now going to riflle Ferraris Flora. 
on- rte Booty will be rich and good. Andreas 


the MCorancea, in an Academical Diſcourſe pro- 
Lu- winch at Rome, ſays; That if we api 8 
liſ- Wo Plants, the Helps we may take from Chy 
the Art will force Nature to out-do even 


mil 
ler Ni She will do more than ſhe lever 


r 

to s done. The whole depends on the right 

han nd ingenious Uſe of Mercury, of Salt, and 
Pe the Sylphur of Philoſophers. What mi- 

. Wicoloys Flowers ſhould we not have, if we 

his 32 1e A aan of 4 knew 
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knew how to mingle the warm Blood of A. 
nimals in the Juices of the Earth? The 
Value of that Blood is not known; except 
only the Blood of Goats; which becauſe of 
its exceeding Dryneſs, is leſs proper for 
Vegetation. If with the Blood we mix ſome 
Aſhes and ſome Salts of Plants, or ſome Ni. 
tre, which is of it ſelf fo fruitful, we ſhall 
have Flowers that will be furprizingly 
large. A Dunghill well choſen, and right- 
Iy imployd, is of wondrous Efficacy to for- 
ward the Flowers, and to give them a charn- 
ing Enamel. And we ſhould” bring this great 
Vork to perfection, if we knew how ty 
macerate all theſe things in Brandy, and to 
extract the Quinteſſence by Diſtillation. We 
mould ſee ſuch Wonders as would ſurpaß 
our Comprehenſion, and we ſhould take then 
to be Dreams. 5 n 
We muſt take care that theſe ſcorching 
matters touch not the Roots of the Plants, 
There muſt be good Earth above, upo! 
which, without doing any prejudice. to. the 
Roots, we may pour this Balm of Life wit 
Prudence, and in due proportion. 
In Tuſcany there is a Gardiner of Merit 
who found the Secret to keep ten Years f 
a great Glaſs Baſon, fill'd with Earth, : 
Branch of an Apple-tree, hung with thre: 
or four Apples: nor could the leaſt Dec 
be perceived either in the Fruit or Branch 
Might not the ſame Secret be made uſe 0 
ſor the preſervation. of Flowers; 
. Nothing is more comfortable to Plants 
than to water them with Water warm'd |: 
the Sun; and in which bas been 4 — 
| ite 
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figeons Dung, and Aſhes of Plants of the 
ame kind. Ferrari Flora lib. 4. cap. 3. 
XXIII. To change and fix the Time when Flow- 
ow ſhall blow. | 
'Tis- impoſſible to retard or adyance the | 
time of Flowers juſt as we pleaſe. ' We may 
Art anticipate on the uſual Seaſon ; and 
Roſes, for Example, that generally blow at 
the end of the Spring, ſhall appear much 
ſooner. 
. Plant a Roſe-tree at the end of Oktober, 
ina Pot fill'd with good Earth, mixt with 
1 ſycculent and rotten Dung. Water it 
tice every day with a little warm Water. 
u cold and Weather take it in a 
Doors, and never let it be abroad in the 
Night. Towards the Spring, when mild 
Zphirus returns with the Heat of the Sun, 
<6urt the Plants to put on their green At- 
tire, you muſk water the Roſe-tree with Wa- 
er u little warmer: Do this, and you fhatl 
ke with what Diligence the Roſes will the 
— welcome the firſt Days of > 
Mee is e IPccnrentece 14 Ferrari, 
N is, that ſo premature a 
makes the Mother Faie almoſt at the 2 | 
une with the Infant. This Method never- 
thee is much of by the Ancients 


ſho have treated Gerduillp: Plin. 

Mur, Jeb. 21. . Hi 
"2, You may have this farisfadtln at 2 

ſer rate, by i e, taken ff 

d Roſe-tree Branch, on "ih 


Ey 
Jonway be afſured of haying WW 
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Kc that. tog ſometimes, even when the Earth 
t cover d with Froſt and Snow. 
pe If after the manner of the Ancient R. 
= mans, you deſire to have the Flower that ha; 
the Soveraignty over all other Flowers, by 
"the. firſt of January, the Day on which their 
Conſuls put on their Conſular Purple; 10e 
muſt, ſays Democ ritus, during the exceſſiveMhii 
Heats of the Summer, water twice a, dayſW1 
the Roſe-tree which you deſign ſhould afford 0 
you this ſatisfaction, "twill blow in the depti 
of We But I; believe that when the 
ds e come, it muſt be taken into the 
nab Mans * 1 
5 
» 


4+ The. Flowers fat. blow only in the 
* 7 in Summer, will appear in thee 
inter, if we put them forward by fat, WW 
warm and ſu btile Nouriſhments. The. Mat 
of Grapes, - When all the little Skins are pick- 
ed out, the. {arc of Qlives, Horſe-duay 
and Kenne]-\ ater, contribute beyond helic 
1 the 2 of Plants, This if at 8 
ginning er Y two for 
ward Branches of Gilt 3 and- bur 
them with ſome fat and ſaline Matter at the 
Foot of t cy Plan your Gilliflowers will bloy 

four Months the ſooner. 
. The whole Secret. of having earl 
lowers, 155 atem, om hom Ferro 
has taken it, 'ronſiſts in fon things. 1, *. 
Bourgsol mult be warm d and encourage 
not to unfold it ſelf too late. 2. The Plaut: 
muſt be kept i in a warm rl 3. The . 
t 


: wu Nl @ ſucculent Nouri — 2 iy 
| s Nquriſhment m 1 dhe 
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jam never weary, adds Cardauus, of recom- 
nending theſe four things, which are ground+ 
ed upon Rcaſon. De Varietat. Lib. T2. Cape 
66. - | | — * 1 OE. 

6. Tis a way that never fails, to put Seeds 
to Onions: for the Heat of the Onion ex- 
ates and wonderfully haſtens the Germina- 
ton. This method is made uſe of with 
nuch ſucceſs, for the Seeds and Kernels 
hich generally ſprout with difficulty. 

J. To have Roſes in Winter, you muſt 
pull up the Roſe-trees, when they begin to 
Bud, and tranſplant them into a leaner Soil: 
This retards them extremely : for then their 
frſt care is to nouriſh themſelves, and to 
extend their Roots; and till they have done 
b they cannot determine to bring forth 
the Flowers, that ſhould have blown in the 
Spring. ; 

's Fee relates after Porta, that if a 
lextrous Hand inoculates a Roſe · tree Bud up- 
an an Apple- Stock, the Tree will bear at 
the ſame time, about the end of Seprember, 
tie Flowers of the Spring, and the Fruits 
o Autumn. 

9. This Secret is not extraordinary, but 
deſerves to be known. To have Gilliflow= 
ers, Pinks, and Roſes very late, we have 
only to bruiſe gently with our Fingers, the 
tew-born Buds, or the Cups, that contain 
the Flower. The Plant muſt be water'd 
rery much during the Heats of the Summer. 
by this little Artifice we keep back in the 
Stem, the Moiſture deſigned by Nature for 
tie perfect formation of the Flower: but it 
rows warm, and retakes its motion, that 

| it 
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it may produce other Flowers. We ſer; 
firtle Birds the fame trick. If we deftr 
their Neſt while they are brooding on thei 
Eggs, they make a new Neſt, and lay neee 
3. in the room of thoſe we took fror 
them: and by this means we make ther 
have young ones a Month later. 
1c. If we plant the Bulbs of Lillies yer 
deep in the Farth, they will blow the later 
Thus to have the Flowers the longer, we {4 
ſome of the Bulbs three Inches in the Ground 
ſome five, and others ſeyen. 
- 'A Lilly will keep much longer, if befor 
it be blown, we-encloſe it exactly betwee 
two earthen Pots, that are not yarniſh'd. | 
two Months afterwards we releaſe it fron 
that Priſon, as it were to ſalute the Light 
and do Homage to the Sun, *twill-blow vit 
all tlie diligence that can be deſired. The 
like may be done in regard to other Flom: 
Pinks and Anemones may be kept a pret 
while in this manner, if between the ty 
Pots of Earth, we put ſome green Plants df 
Oats, Roots and all. We may cover the 
Cup of a Pink with Flax, do it over wit 
Pitch, and then put it into the Hollow ol 
2 Cane, or into a Box made of the Wood 
of Oak, done over with Pitch likewiſe, leaf 
the Air and the Humidity ſhould get in: 
and in this condition lay the whole in a 
Earth that is not too moiſt. Theſe Hints 
are enough to form in us an Idea of doin! 
even better than all this. 
XXIV. How to haue Flowers in Winter, an 
Ruit, in che Spring. © 2 
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Al conſiſts in having two things. Firſt, | 
whether the Vegetation of Plants depends * 
J entirely on the Action of the Sun, as ne- 
nei ver to diſpence with the want of it. To 
ghich tis eaſie to anſwer: that every other 
mſe, which is capable of warming and pat- 
ing into motion the Juices of the Earth, is 
ikewiſe capable of producing the fame ef- 
ſes. The ſecond thing to be known is; 
what is the cauſe whoſe Action may be ſub- 
fituted inſtead of the Operation of the Sun. | 
Gardiners generally make uſe of Dung and | 
of Lime, to warm the Foot of their Trees | | 
during the Winter, and to make them ſhoot = 
arly in the Spring. Some keep Fires in 
Qbterranean Places, to warm the Air and 
the Earth, and to produce a wonderful va- 
rity of Flowers, even during the ſevereſt 
froſt of the Year. Thus Albertus Magnus 
by his great Knowledge in the Nature of 
Plants, made the Spring appear in the Win- 
ter, and Autumn in the Spring. 
W But it being difficult to imitate exactly 
the different Degrees of the Heat of the 
Sun, it often happens that we ſurpaſs them 
in our Operations, and give an over · violent 
motion to the Juices of the Earth : hence 
it is that they mount with too mach Preci- 
pitation from the Roots into the Branches, 
to coagulate themſelves there; and that the 1 
Pores of the Branches, thro* which they "i 
paſs ſo quick, widen themſelves to. ſuch 2 
degree, as not to be any longer capable of 
retaining any Nonriſhment. For this reaſon, 
the Trees that are forc'd to bear earl 
fruits geyer live long: but grow dry 3 
18 = 


* 


* 
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die away as ſoon as they wave produc'd their 


firſt Fruits. 
XXV. To give new Colturs to Homirs. 


There are particularly three Colours, that 
are rare in Flowers, and which the Curio 
are deſirous to introduce among them. Blacl, 
whoſe lugubrious Hue is ſo proper to paint 
the Havock that Death makes in Families 
Green ſo Jelightful to the Eyes, and that 
nouriſhes and ſtrengthens the Sight. lu, 
that tranſmits to Earth the Colour of the 
Heavens. 
1. We may make Flowers take theſe three 
ſorts of Colours without much trouble: For 
Black, we make uſe of the little Fruits that 
gro upon Alders, keeping them till they 
are very dry, and then reducing them to 
impalpable Powder: For Green, we take the 
Juice of Rue: And for Blue, the Blue- Bot. 
tles that grow amongſt Corn. We dry then 
and reduce them likewiſe to a very fine 
Powder : then uſe them as follows. 
Wee take the Colour with which we would 
- impregnate a Plant, and mingle it wing 
Sheeps-Dung, a little Vinegar, and a little 
Salt. The Colour muſt make up one thin 
of the Compoſition. , We lay this Matter, 
which ought to he of the Conſiſtency o 
Paſte, on the Root of a Plant, whoſe Floy- 
ers are White. We water it with ſome Wa 
ter, a little tinctur'd with the ſame Colour, 
and do nothing elſe to it but what is uſual. 
Thus we have the pleaſure to ſee Pinks that 
were White, change to be as Black as Erhiops 
We do the like for the Green and the Blue. 


To 
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ther To ſucceed the better, we prepare the 


Earth. We chuſe one that is light and ve- 
ry fat, dry it in the Sun, reduce it into 
poder, and then fift it. We fill a Pot 
with it, and ſet in the middle a white Gilli- 
tower. För White is the only Colour that 
d tractable, and will take theſe Tinctures. 
No Rain nor Nightly Dews muſt fall upon 
this Plant: and in the Day it muſt be ſet 
n the Sun. | | 

If we would have this white Flower tloath 
it ſelf in Regal Purple, we make uſe of Bra- 
| Wood, to make the Paſte, and to tincturè 
the Water for the Irrigations. By this Ar- 
fce we might have charming Lillies. By 
watering the Plant with three or four Co- 
bars, in as many different Places, we ſhould 
have Lillies of ſeveral Colours, that would 
he beautiful to admiration. 

The Curious lay their Tulip Bulbs to ma- 
terate in prepar'd Liquors, whoſe Dies they 
will then take. Some notch theſe Bulbs # 
little, and work in dry Colours into the lit- 


tle Notches. 


XXVI. To give new Odours to Flowers: + 
Beauty is but a vain Ornament if it be not 
iccompanied with the ſweet Odour of 2 
good Name. This holds true in ſome mea- 
e in regard to Flowers. Of what uſe are 
their lively enamel'd Colours, that pleaſe 


the Eye, it they diffuſe aronnd an inſuppor- 
table Smell ? We ſhould therefore work 4 
Miracle, and at the ſame time do à g60d 
Office to a Flower, if we take from it its 
il Odour, and give it a good one. Peonies 
and Tulips are charming to the Sight, but 
5 1 terribly 
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terri rcd to the Smell. Let Art the 
gre 7 t Nature hay refus d them. 
| The Method is almoſt the ſame, to im. 
print, new Colours an Flowers, as to per- 
pu them with an Odour that is not naty. 
ral ta the We may begin to remedy. the 
ill Smell ae 3. Plant, even beſore its Birth, 
won isto ſay when we ſow it, if it come 
om Seed. We ſteep ſome Sheeps- Dung 
in Vinegar, and put to it a little Musk, Ct. 
vet, or Amber-griſe in Powder. We lay 
the Seeds, or even the Bulbs to —.— 
me Days in this Liquor. Tis known by 
erience that the Flowers which come 
from them, will diffaſe a moſt ſweet and de- 
licious Odour. If we would be ſure not to 
fail, we muſt water. the new-bora Plants with 
die Liquor in which we ſteep d the 
eeds 
Ferrari adds, that a Friend of his uader 
togk to take from the African Marygold its 
offeaſixe ſmell, and that he ſucceeded with 
2 little Care. He ſteep 'd the Seeds for two 
days in Roſe-water, i in 9 he had infusd 
a fittle Musk. He let them dry a little, aud 
then ſow d them. The Flowers did not in- 
tirely loſe their nauſeous, Scent. However, 
a, ſweetneſs. was found to breath from amidi 
their natural Smell, which made that 
Defect be ſupported with ſome pleaſure, 
He ſow'd the Seeds of theſe Plants, that 
were already a little mended, with the ſame 
preparation as, before, and they produc 
Flowers that. might vie in ſweetneſs with 
Jeſſamins and Violets. Thus, of a Flower, 
which before: was the . of one Sence 
a 
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nd the Aver ſſon of ahotfier, he wrbüght a 
Mitacle, that charm'd alike at öhee both the 
der. Sight and the Snell, 
at.. 2. In regard tb Plants, that proteed from 
the RoÞts, Slips, or Layers, the Operation is 
per form'd at the Foot, as we ſaid when we 
= ſpeakiug of Colours. Tis all the füme 
& * 5 to Trees, we bore their Trunk with 
lay 27, Awger ; and before the Sap tiſes, put 
fato the Hole the Matter, having firſt brought 
by it to the conſiſtency of Honey, of Which we 
od have the Fruits take the Odour and 
aſte. | « 
þ Thus 1 have given the Principles, which; 


br I doubt not, will ſupply the Ingenions with 
tte 4 thoufand Idea's, that will eafily ariſe from 


theſe Hints, and enable them to go infinitely 
beyond them: Theſe very Rules carried int 
the Kitehen-Garden, and apply'd to legu- 
Mnons Plants, will make them more whole- 
m and more delicious. We may impart 
to them what Virtues we pleaſe. We may 
make them Purgative and Medicinal. We 
may make Prodigtes of them: and ſuch too 
as hat not be meerly Curious. Health and 
Life the two moſt precious things we Mor- 
tals enjoy, will find a great Relief by it. 
Hiſtory informs us, that Attalus, King of 
Pergamas, cultivated, out of meer Malice, 
the Poyſonous Plants, that bronghr infallible 
Death: And we ont of good Nature will 
tultivate the wholeſome and vivifying Plants, 
and endeavour by ſuch as are Medicigal, to 
felieve the Sick, and by ſweet and delicious 
Legumes to pleaſe the Taſte of all Men. 

| pa After 


* 
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After all let us remember, that Art does 
not all it would, nor in the manner it would; 

but muſt govern it ſelf by the Mechanicks 
of Nature: It muſt be ſubject to her Laws, 

becauſe they are the Laws of the Author of 

Nature. Ferrari, from whom I have bor- 

row'd theſe three Articles, has compos'd an 

admirable Diſcourſe, that contains a learned 

Diſpute between Nature and Art. Wit and 
Elegance reign throughout the whole Trea- 
tiſe, which he judiciouſly concludes by this 
excellent Saying : Hic Flore; Duelli fints : hoc 
document um, infeliciter pugnare Artem, cun 
repugnat Natura. Flora lib. 4. cap. 6. 
XXVII. How to have rich Harveſts, an 

plentiful Vintages. | = 4 
Tis Porta, from whom I have taken this 
charming Secret, with which I intend to con- 
clude theſe Receipts for the Vegetation of 

Plants. He is of Opinion, that nothing can 
be comparable to it, for the Plants we call 
Leguminous. This Afﬀair, ſays he, is of an 
immenſe Advantage, one Buſhel of Corn will 
produce above a hundred. But take notice, 
that the increaſe will not be ſo great, if the 
Year, the Weather, the Earth, and the Sea- 
ſons be ſo much out of Tune, that all Na- 
ture were to ſuffer by it. The Crop how- 
ever will be large, tho' leſs than I mention- 
ed : but if the Seaſon be kindly, one Buſhel 
will certainly yield a hundred and fifty. This 
will not ſeem a Paradox, if we call to mind, 
that the Governour of B:zaciam, a Region 
of Africa, ſent Nero a Plant of Wheat, of 

three hundred and forty Stalks, that all came 
from one ſingle Grain. ?Tis certain _ 
mo 
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moſt Husband-men know ing of their 
Profeſſion ; which is the reaſon that in this 
Country we ſeldom have good Crops. But 
[ will-ſhew them the way, to make their 
Lands produce Crops, worthy of their La- 
hours, and anſwerable to their Deſires. 
HER . | p yi 


The METHOD. | 


be Bride muſt be led to the Bridegroom : ſhe 
muſt not be choſen from the Top, nor from the 
Bottom, but from the Middle. All that are 
taken elſewhere have no ſtrength. She muſt be 
ſeparated by the Bath: Then having perfum'd 
her with Eſſence, and fatten'd her with the 
Greaſe of old Goats, we aſſociate her to Vulcan 
and Bacchus.We warm a Down Bed to lay her 
at her Eaſe : for tis the vivifying Heat, that 
nales them begin to cleave together with Aﬀetti« 
m, and to claſp and enfold each other with ten» 
der Embraces. The Seed thus animated will 
produce a powerful and numerous e The 
Moon with her fruitful Light muſt preſide over 
them : for whatever is fruitful imparts its Fer- 
tility. I have only this farther caution to give, 
that Bacchus muſt have a Wife that has not 
loft her Hair : becauſe a Woman, whoſe Head 
is thus depriv'd of its Ornament, is deſpisd by 
her Husband : nor would. ſhe have wherewith to 
get rid of hurtful Things, *'Tis enough only 
that her Hair be not frizzled. Being thus leſs 
reads up, ſhe will be more pleaſmg to her 
e. 

This cannot be underſtood without a Com- 
ment. I cannot tell why Porta, who all a- 
long endeayour'd to be 8 nderſtood, affects * 

T 3 to 
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to be obſcure;.ig. this and We long Al- 
legory of. Hughan ite ſeems 49, 
227 plac'd.. Metin 1 2 in it 3 


mpſe of our ſecond Mu iplication, Pa 
YR - The Seed-Carn ſhould b e choſen 
he middle af the Ear. Such as ſwims on The 
urface of the wer of Multiplication is not 
good to ſow. kat things and Aſhes, figur'd 
by Yulcan the God of Fire, enter into the 
Compoſition. There inuſt be a little Bran- 
dy or Wi which is ſignified by Bacchus, 
The Earth too. muſt be prepar'd. . 


ſhould ſow at the Full Moon, and the a. 


of the ſame Year, as it comes out of the 
Ears. I know no more of it. I hope ſome 
Perſon, or another, who is more vers'd in 


this Enigmatical Style of the Chymiſts, will 


8115 us the Key. 

01 not forget our admirable Secrets 
fr the Myltiplication of Corn, for by'tranſ- 
porting them from Agriculture to Garden- 
gs we may reaſonably expect, eſpecially 

Nitre a little qualified, prodigious Plants 
- Flowers in our Kitchen Gardens, and in 
our Farterres. TENG 


L OBSERVATIO N. 


Seeing the Culture of Exotick Plants, that 
they may thrive in our Country, particular- 
iy requires a Earth, that has ſome Relation 
with that of the Eaſt. and W, Indies, from 
whence they are brought us, 'twill here be 
requiſite to teach the Method of preparing 
ſuch an Earth. After which there is no- 
plung to be WY but ta keep them in my 

Places, 
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places, upon hot Beds, and under Bell- 
Glaſſes an Saſhes, and b where they may be 
helter'd from the ſeyerity of the Cold. 
I. Hop to prepare Earth for Exorith Trees. 
"Take for Example a hundred pound weight 

of: Manld 5; of the Leaves falken from Trees, 
nd alittle rotten, fifty Pounds: of Occi- 


he WO dental: Civet, (for we muff ſpeak politely 
1. ne the Chymiſts, for feat of giving offence 
8 th the Nice) ten Pounds. We leave this to 


e. Frment for ſome time, where the Rain can- 
a bt fall upon it: becaufe the Salts of theſe 
0 Matters would be waſh'd away by the Wa- 
„ er. To this we add two and twenty Pounds 
% of the Lees of Oil of Olives, and fifteen of 
7 Quick Lime. This Matter too muſt ferment . 
wo Months; at the end of which, we may 
rcp Gifey lay ſonte of it at the foot of Ex- 
otick Trees; and they will then thrive as 
well as. if they were in their own Country, 
in the nitrous Svils of the Eaſt, the South 
the Wet. PR. | 
2. How to vr pere Earth for Exntick Plants. 

We get ten Pounds of the Leaves of Trees, 
almoſt putrifled; twenty Pounds of old Co- 
Dung; one Pound of the Parings of Horſes 
Hook „one Pound of Oil of Olives ; enough 
of white. Sand to "thicken theſe Matters — 
two Pounds of Tartar in Powder; and one 
pound of Nitre. We let all this ferment 
for ſome Months- With this Earth we fill 
the Pots or Cafes, and the Plants will ſhoot 
and bloſſom to admiration. = 8 
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After all there are ſome Plants, on which 
no Culture can work any thing; and whoſe 
Vegetation is wholly unaccountable. | Trium 
fetti relates, that he put into a Glaſs Bottle 
ſome Seed of Hippolapathum or Monks-Rhn- 
barb, to preſerye it from the Humidities of 
the Air, and from the Heat of the Sun; and 
that it germinated and, ſhot out Roots, 
without either Earth or Water. There 
was no great Ceremony in this,, Vegeta- 
tion. . „Abbe e ino T. 5: 
But what is yet more wonderful, is the 
Tree that will not be planted by the Hand 
of Man. Twould die, and the Race of it 
ſhould fail, rather than it would - ſuffer 
a Gardener to plant it. Tis the Tree that 
bears the Nutmegs. *Tis obſervable of the 
Nutmeg, ſays Tavernier, that the Tree is 
never planted : This has been atteſted, to 
me by ſeveral Perſons who have feſided 
many Years in the Iſlands of Banda. I have 
been aſſured that when the Nuts are ripe, 
there come certain Birds from the Iſlands 
that lie towards the South, Who ſwallow 
them down whole, and evacuate them whole 
likewiſe, without ever having digeſted them. 
Theſe Nuts being then cover'd with, a vil 
cous and glutinous Matter, when - they 
fall on the Ground, take Root, vege- 
tate and produce a Tree, which would 
would not grow from them, if they were 
planted like other Trees. This Tree re- 
quires neither Gardener, nor Rules of Gar- 
* r eee e dening 
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by Nature its Irre lariti which. 

. tans, call Mae 7 are a- 
| ve our Reaſon. Ariſtotle ſays yer: Wiſely, 
ch I chat s 155 of Wit to inquite id the / 
ole ame 2 them. Nam: rationts, querere ea- 
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TAtire is nere Ae; 5 und when We 18 
W N or thwarted in her Ope. 
rations, rather than do nothing, ſhe Will 
produce Prodig ies and Monſters. This is 
is ber frequent Padlice in the ſeveral Races 
to Nr Minerals, Vegetables and Animals. 1 
ed hould compoſe a vaſt Volume, if 1 collected 
re Na the irregular and monſtrous Generati- 
© ans, that we find in the Phyſiologers. B 
as i certain that tho the Courſe of Natur 
w I be aſtoniſhing, in Minerals and in e 
le Kal ſhe does much greater things, and 5 
m. we wn in the Race of Vegetables. 
aturaliſts of Germany tell us of a 
e nonſtrous Radiſh, that rep reſented exactly 
c- If the Figure of a Man; but "This ſport of Na- 
d fire 165 common in Mandrakes, whoſe Roots 
re WW are fahion'd ſo like a Man, that ſor that 
e- only Reaſon Pythagoras calld that Plant 
e that i 55 to ſay, Having the my 
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| © Roots han nging down, and that form 
a comical Head of Hair: The Body was to be 
ſcen-with-twoArms;and with Thighs and Legs 
that ended in a point. The Virtue of this 
Plant is to 9 75 d. benumu the Senſes, 
and to take away all ſenſibility. For this 
Reaſon a Doſe of it is given to thoſe who 
o the Amputation of a: Limb, 
or ak. are ſentenc'd to be Tortur'd, fays 
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m . aut f ara ubeunda 
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Y The fanie ak 
1 that de ef four [or Fel · 
ws, Who having found..a- Mandrake in their 
Fden,, took the, I. ves of it, thinking it 
e a Beet, and pu them into the Fot 
me hours og Po they 
12d WIR A ſtrange 
One of the. cou 
i another run up 
nd do the third got ub 
upon t 2 8 5 Houſe, and would not 
come — 4 Pen fancied that Thieves 
were broke in. The urch tore all his ro 
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Is Nails. This Frenzy of theirs Alen UF 
one Day, the next they were well 

if we take but a little of it *twill ls 
nore gay, more bold and reſolute. We are 
it were half Drunk. The Fanz ries a- 


ook the. 5 urks take a Vetle of if before they 


2 = t Queſtion among the Wermut 
bether the Mandrake be a 15 | 
— 2 Some believe the 1/raelites had that 
winion of it, becauſe of what is ſaid in Ge- 


oo: a C0 Haag” 1.1 Sw A 
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5 Wy: defirous to have the M 


es, 
laben had found in the Field,” and brought 


« Wick! *Tis likely 
 Winke- A 
The ſe in the 'Canricles invites .her Be- 
med to go out into the Fields, becauſe the 

Pomgr anares- are in blo Ee and the Mandi; thes 
_ a ſweet Odour, Chap. 8. v. 1 3. More- 
oer;” A: Rees proves ſeveral ways, that tho' 
the- Juice of Mandrake, taken T7 a large 


that in Jui the 


nn Life, *tis nevertheleſs certain, that being 

duly! ade uſe of, tis fo far from cauſing Ste: 
riley; that tis very prope for the Uſe, for 
vhich Rachel is heliey'd to have Asked her 
Aller Leah for the Mandrakes with. ſo much 


afneſtneſs. 
make Tometimes 


'Sorcerers and Cbnj 
ill Uſe of che Pn, which is very 5 
. in bad Hands. Deda, TAys, that 
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uſt; chap. 30. v. 14. Where Rachel ſeems ver. 


u his Mother” Zeah. *Fhe Scripture dogs | 
we fay; that Nac hel deſignd deter to dee | 
nner her ſelf from the Reproach of Ba ray 


are heautfful and fmell 19 5 . 


Quantity, cauſes Barrenneſs, and even taxes 
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"kc beli Neve, ch that by uſing ſome little Cen. 


* 45 Bae they bubble thoſe, whom mad and vi- 
Juſt Deſires, make blind and ridiculous.: This 


them very, 
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the Man the Greeks u. 
becan ſe 6 ea e 3 Cree — 


it to and the Philters and Love · -Potions, 
which forced Men to love her. Creditur e- 


nim hujus radix ad ematoria facere. Dodon. 
Hiſt. Stirp. Lib. 4. cap. 20. But the Moun- 
tebanks imploy it to a quite different Uſe: 
and make of it what, we call a Hand of Glory, 


The nearer the Root approaches the Fignrc 
of a Man, the — they value it. "Kage 


keep it in a, Box, and fell it ve 
ayaritious and credulons Foals, w — * 


Ie Big er they lay near it, will in- 
uble the Sum every Morning, 


ANCE... ſel the. Roots of Bryony or of Sale 
weed, whic they cut into the ſhape of Man- 


drakes, and ſticking : them with Oats, lay 
them fifteen. or twenty Days in the Ground, 
The Oats 5 and incorporating then- 
555 wit ier Roots, cover them with 
W 5 as 1 — 5 

2 thiolus relates at length all 
that th Si do, to make the Roots 


of Bryony re 18 a human Shape, Being 
at Rene. thine 4 | 


under his Hands: a. fic 


Perſon, ho 1 Fer jr 
Roots into the ſhape of Men, and who ol 
58 2 2 88 reveal d the 
whole Secret to him, and confeſß d that tus 


farce credible 557 Nek Money he got, «- 


pecial 


e it his Buſineſs to cut Fw | 
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recially, of barren Women, of whom he ex- 
Wed what he would for theſe pretended 
Mandrakes. Radices ille, que humanam formam 
rfernnt, quas impoſtores & Nebulones. quidam 
genales circumferunt, infæcundas mulieres de- 
uri, factitiæ ſunt. Matbiol. Lib. 4. cap. 
11. The Apples of Mandrakes, how fair 
herer they be, have a ſoporifick Virtue, 
fhich cannot be withſtood. Levinus Lemni- 
x ſays, that he was obliged to take away 
thoſe he kept in his Cloſet, where he was 
t able to ſtay a moment, without being 
kd with an irreſiſtible Heavineſs and Deſire 
to Sleep. Explicat. Herb. Biblic. cap. 2. 
2. Nature, who repreſents in the Roots of 
Pants ſuch extraordinary Figures, is no leſs 
onderful in Flowers. Who can behold in - 
the Paſſion Flower without Aſconiſhment, 
te Inſtruments of our Saviours Paſſion ? 
From whence this Flower, which the Indian: 
all, Maracor, is called by us Chriſtians the 


in- en Flower. 3 | 
lay Wl D Terre, in his natural Hiſtory of An- 
d, Wire, ſays that the Maracot is a Plant that 


s like Ivy, and whole Leaves are like 
*4 of a Wild Vine. | 

Its Flower is compos'd of a little Cu 

taining about half a Glaſs, and from the 
p of it, about the breadth, of a Quarter of 
Crown Piece from the Edge, come out five 
r fix little white Leaves about an Inch 
road, pointed at the End: and juſt above 
eſe Leaves is a Crown of little Points, of 


the e ame ſubſtance with the Flower, as long 
1e the Tags of Points, white, all ſtreak'd, . 
eld tinctur d as it were with Purple. In the 


al middle 


Ns COURTOSTTIES 
middle of the Flower fiſes a little Column 
as well made, and even better than if it hac 
been turn'd: Upon this Column is a little 
lab, called the Hammer of the Flower 
this Hammer are three Nails perfea| 
well made: From the bottom of the Cy 
around the little Column riſe five white 
Points, that bear five little Gold-colour' 
Tongues, like thoſe that grow in the middle 
6f our Lillies; and theſe are compared t 
the five Wounds of our Bleſſed Redeemer. 
Now ſeeing we find in this Flower the Crom: 
of „ the Whips, the Pillar, the 
Sponge, the Nails, and the five Wound 
tis reaſon call'd the Pafſion Flower, 
Ferrari has given us an excellent Deſcriptior 
of it, interimxt with much Piety, and en 
beffiffrd with all the Ornaments of his ſhin 
ing Eloquence. He treats this ſubject vit 
mich nefs, but without forgetting that 
his Book is entitul'd F L O R A, and that 
Flouriſhes are requiſite when we ſpeak of Floy 
ers. Flor. Lib. 2. cap. 11. _ 
. There is no Plant in which Nature i 
more ſportive, than in the Orchzs, and i 
the Satyrion. The Flowers of all the forts 
one number is very great, repreſent : 
f them ſome Animal or another, One 1s: 
Bird, another an Ape; now a Waſp, then: 
Nornet; a Bee, a Fly, a Butterfly, a Gm 
4 Bug, a Spider, a Graſshopper, or ſome o 
ther Inſet. Nothing is more diverting that 
to regard theſe Flowers. Corneliut Gem 
had twenty fix ſorts of them. Cornelius 
belius and Laurembergius have deſcribed foil 


they had, which were very particular. 


4 
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MY and A, erb-, Anthropopheta,; hecauſe it 
a0 repreſents a Man or Woman very. exactly. 
u gircherns; ſpeaks of it in the pollowing man» 

1 ner. There are certainly 'ſom&: Rlagts that 
oy ee very curious and beautiful: among;which 


ne may place the Plants, whoſe Flowers have 


human Shape. Nature has ſportect in them 
1 to that degree, that there is nd part of a 
1 human Body, which ſhe has not endeavout d 
1 expreſs, even to the diſtinctionof Sex. 
1 $47 Jane atque elegantes Plantarum ſpecies, 
in nonuulle, que non inc Anthro- 
1. ponorphe dicuntur ; ita luſit Numa, u vis 
corpore human me min um, quad nom quan- 
- oh pottit, exprimere uit conar a, imo in 
i forties human corporis ſtructunam, fab utri- 
in for Sen architettata fuit. Mund. Subterr. 
om. 2. Lib. 12. Seck. 1. cap. g. Upon 
+ flick Ferrari ſays very well: Who can be- 
1M lere it unbecoming of a Man to cultirute 
* flowers, ſeeing in Acknowledgement df the 
pans we take in their Culture, they ſeem to 
ark with fo beautitul Colours, to dr the 
i baure of their Benefactors? This“ Flower 


appears in the beginning of Autun; but 
that which repreſents Women, comes in 
May. : Maio! menſe floret ſyludſis1;1h :uturibis 


per oras purnurume ſuſpenſis muli chvis form 
minutmiis ludibriss,. cangerie in acutum faſts 


learned of the Academy Curioſornn!! Nature, 

e procur'd to be ingrav/d, the tio firſt 

ve; thoſe that repreſent Men- and — 
3 | an 
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but the\ moſt. curious fort is that hich is 


&quicolorum,. a rvifido integnmemii dineſcene, 


dereſtente_ſpicarts: Flora Lib . %? 
Of the ſix forts of Orchis'sy. which the 
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and which they call Orehis Anthropophoros Ma, 
and 'Orchss.Anthropophoros Fu mina. Ann. 1671. 
Obſervat." 41. Nature in all theſe Miracles 
tie Grandeur and the Majeſty of the 
Creator of the Univerſe; and as much as 
ſne can, puts in her Works, Copies of Man, 
who is an original reſemblance, and the Ma- 

.psd af, his Mae 
4. See here another Miracle of Nature, 
which claims our Attention. I mean the Di- 
ſtillatory Plant, deſcrib'd by the Learned of 
Germany: Ad. Eruditorum, 1682. Obſerd. 
145. 'Hermannus Nicolaut, who had ſeen this 
Plant, ſpeaks of it thus. Great are the Work; 
of the Lord, ſays the Wiſe-man, we cannot 
confider them without Raviſnment. The 
Diſtillatory Plant is one of theſe Prodigies of 
Nature, which we cannot behold without 
being ſtruck with Admiration: And what 
moſt ſurpr 


am aws aoos cmwatd coo coo  _ 
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| izes me, is the delicious Near, 
with which it has often ſupplied me in ſo great 
abundance, to refreſh me when I was thirſty 
to Death, and unſufferably weary. is in- 
vd in the Journal of Leipfick, which | 
t now cited. But the greateſt Wonder of 
it is the little Purſe, or if you will, a ſmal 
Veſſel, as long and as big as the little Fin- 
ger, that is at the end of each Leaf: It o- 
pens and ſnuts with a little Lid, that is faſten- 
ed to the top of it. Theſe little Purſes are 
full of a cool, ſweet, clear, cordial and very 
agreeable Water. The kindaeſs this Liquor 
has dane me, when I have been parch'd up 
with Thirſt, makes me always think of it 
with Pleaſure. One Plant yields enough to 
refreſh and quench the Thirſt of a Man who 
is 
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i very dry. The Plant attracts by its Roots 
the Moiſture of the Earth, which the Sun 
by his Heat rarifies and raiſes up through 

we Stem and the Branches into the Leaves, 
where it filtrates it ſelf to drop into the lit« 

tle-Recipients, that are at the end of them. 
This delicious Sap remains in theſe little 

Veſſels till it be drawn out: and it muſt be 

obſerved, that they continue cloſe ſhut till 

the. Liquor be well concocted and digeſted; 
and open of themſelves when the Juice is good 
to drink. Tis of wonderful Virtue to extin- 
guiſn ſpeedily the Heats of burning Feavers. 
Outwardly applied, it heals Ring-worms, St: 
Anthony s Fire, and Inflammations. 

This Plant grows not far from Colombo, 
the Metropolis of the Iſland of Ceylan. We 
ind it in the Foreſts, whoſe Soil is moiſt, and 
that are very ſhady. 


' 


1 


5. There are ſome Trees that muſt have 
fire to nouriſh them, that they may preſerve 
their Verdure and good Looks. I have ſeen, 
fays Met hodins, on the top of the Mountain 
Gheſchidago, (the Olympus of the Ancients) 
near the City of Burſa in Natolia, a great 
high Tree, whoſe Roots were fpread amidſt 
the Fire, that iſſues from the Veuts of the 
Earth. This Tree is ſo beautiful, ſo green, 
ſo full of Branches and Leaves, that one 
would think it derived its Vigour from ſome 
freſh and running Stream. I pretend not to 
give the reaſon of it; for we know that Fire 
conſumes and devours all things: yet this 
Tree ſpreads its ſhady Boughs around, in 
ſcorn of the Flame in the midſt of which 
Yi. : 'n "tis 
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6. Among the extraordinary Vegetations, 
thoſe that are miraculous ought. no doubt to 
find a Place. That which follows is of this 
kind. There. was not one Family in the 
Tribe of Levi, but aſpir'd to the Honour of 
Prieſthoed, and diſputed it with Aaron. The 
Scripture tells-us of the Rebellion of Corah, 
and Abiram, upon that Account. God 
taking pity of that ſtiff-neck'd People, who 


were hard to govern ; and to. put a ſtop to 


their Murmurings, which drew upon them 


ſuch dreadful Punifhments, was pleaſed to 


ſhew them by a viſible Sign, that twas him- 
ſelf who -had allotted the Office of High- 
Prieſt tor the Perſon of Aaron. This was 
done in this manner. , Moſes, by the Com- 
mand of God, order'd the Tribes to give 
twelve Rods, on each of which ſhould be 
written the Name of the Prince of each 
Tribe. :44ro gave likewiſe his Rod, which 
was for the Tribe of Levi. God had de- 


22 that the Rod of the Perſon whom 


choſe for High-Prieſt ſhould bloſſom. A- 
ſes put them all into the Tabernacle. And 
it came to paſs that on the morrow when. Moſes 
return d into the Tabernacle, the Rod of Aa- 
ron, which mat for the Houſe of Levi, had 
buidded, and: produced Bloſſoms, from whence af. 
uc came Almonds. Numb. chap. 17. 

Nature never wrought ſo quick a Vegeta- 
tion, and the Miracle cannot be conteſted. 


In one Night to produce Leaves, 3 
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. id 'Atmorids. None but the Author of Na- 
tute could ſh fon diſcloſe N cons 
taicfd in the Fiunts. 
The following Vegetation py likewiſe 
& 3 . and therefore \Seutr us 
ives it us for a Miracle He ſays; 
ne #a'AbYot, to make Trial af the. Fati- 
ele of a Man, who offer'd Himſelf to be a 
Wanze, planted in the Ground à Branch of 
0, that he had then by chanee in his 
ad, and that e eommauded his Novice 
n water it carefully every Day. He was to 
1 f# the Wator two miles from thenoe; for 
ng GARY it was from the Monaſtery tu the Nile; 
where He was obliged to take it. He obey- 

<< & this In junction fairhfully, going a Foot, 
m. d bringing on his Shoulders the Mile Wa⸗ 
5 lp tentifally to water the Branch; which 
% 0 Years together ſeem'd to de never 
ch the better for the Care that he took af it: 
be ebe third Year it ſhot out very fine 
Leaves, and afterwards produced Flowers. 
C The Hiſtorian adds, that he ſaw in the Mo- 
nſtery ſome Slips of the ſame Tree, which 
w took delight to cultivate, as a Monn= 
ez vent of what God had been pleas'd to do to 
reward the Obedience of his Servant. Dialog: 

wm 6 de Vairtut ibus S. Martini. | 

. There are ſome Naturaliſts who deny the 
| fact, as Wendelinas, who makes 2 Seoff at 
7 geber min, for relating it after S:verur Sulpi- 
"i certain Miracle. Mirand. Nil. cap. 
.I evitteſts not ehe Fact, but is inclined 
a to believe tis not Miraculous. He builds his 
U 2 Gpi⸗ 
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Opinion on what = ſays, that a Branch 


of an Olive-tree will take Roof, if we put 
it in the Earth, and take care to water it. 
' * Traditur e ficco radix Oleagina Ligno. 
Moreover, tence juſtifies this Opi- 
nion of the Antients. Fortuniut Licetns af- 
fires, that he had ſeen in his Unkles Gar- 
den, a great Branch of an Olive tree, quite 
dry, having been above ten Years ſeparated 
from the Trunk, and lain all that while out 
of the Earth, take Root afterwards. Twas 
ſtack in the Ground to ſupport another peice 
of Wood to which twas Nail'd, that very 
Year it ſhot out Leaves and Branches, which 
after having Bloſſom'd, loaded themſelves 
with Olives: And this new Oltve-tree did 
the ſame thing for ſeveral Years. I conclude 
from thence, adds Ray, that the dry Stick 
which the Monk water'd by Order- of his 
Snperiour ; who had a mind to try his O. 
bedience, might, if by chance it were a 
Stick of an Olive · tree, ſhoot, grow and be- 
come a Tree without any Miracle. Hinc Vir 
Ca illa arida, quam Monac hus 4 Superiore ſw, 
ur obedientiam ejus probaret, juſſus aſſidue irri- 
gavit, fs forte Oleagina fuit, pot uit ſine mira- 
chlo radices agere & germinare Hiſt. Plantar. 
Lib. 1. cap. 18. This was not the Branch 
of an Olive-tree, but ot a S yrax, an odori- 
ferous Tree, from whence flows the Srorax, 
4 reſinous Gum, whoſe Odour fortifies the 
Brain and rejoyces the Heart. The Styrar 
is a Tree common in Syrsa, from whence we 
have the Storax by the way of Aleppo. 


8. Bacon 


{C03 


8. Bacon ſays after ſome of the Antients, 
that if we ſet a Diſh full of Water four or 


five Inches from a Cowcumber. that 2 
ur 


to germinate, the tender Plant will in 

and twenty Hours make its way to the Veſ- 
ſel in which the Water is. If this be ſo, 
adds that Learned Perſon, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, that ſome Plants. are of a more ex- 
cellent Nature than is generally believ'd, 
ſeeing they convey themſelves towards the 
Place from whence they may draw their ſub- 
ſiſtance. . | 8 < 

What is faid of the Vine is likewiſe won- 
derful.. *Tis an ancient Tradition among 
Naturaliſts, that Vines ſhoot out their 


Branches on the fide where Preps are plac'd 


to ſupport them. Sy. Syl. Cent. 5. u. 462. 
9. Kay relates on the Credit of Pliny, that 

there was in Germany Trees ſo big, that the 

Germans hollow'd the Trunk, and made uſe 


of it as a Boat that carried ſometimes thir- 


ty Men. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 16. cap. 40. 

In Congo there are Trees, which being 
hollow'd, make a Canow, in which two hun- 
_ Men may place themſelyes at their 


e. 
The Trunk of the Tree that grows in Ma- 
labar, and which they there call Arri-Meene 
Aloa, is generally fifty Foot in Circumference. 
There was one of this kind in Cochin-China, 
_ lived two thouſand Years, as *tis 


Weread in a new Relation of China, that ; 


in the Province of Sucha, there is a Tree 
that covers four — Sheep with one of 
ER | | 3 its 
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ts Branches oy; and that in the Province 
of Chek:ang chere is ond that fourfeore Men 

can hardy embracdmmſee... 
Ray adds to this, that in Oxfordſhire there 


is an Oak; whoſe Shade will cover three 


hundred and four Troopers, and four thou- 
And three hundred fixty four Foot-Soldiers. 
Hiſt. Plant. Landini in Ful. 1688. 
10. A Tree that bears Oyſters is a very 
extraordinary thing : but the Dominican Du 
Tertre, in his Natural Hiſtory of Antege, al- 
ſures us, that he ſaw at Guadaloupa . Oyſters 
growing on the Branches af Trees. Theſe 
are his very Words. The Oyſters ate not 
larger chan the, little Exgliſb Oyſters, that 
is to ſay; about the ſize of a Crown Piece. 
They ſtick to the Branches that hang in the 
Water, of a Tree called Paretuvier. No 
doubt theꝰ Seed of the Oyſters, which is ſhed 
in the Tree when they Spawn, cleaves to 
thoſe Branches, ſo that the Oyſters form 
themſelves there, and grow. bigger in pro- 
ceſs of time, and by their Weight bend down 
the Branches into the Sea, and there are 
ey twice a Day by the Flux and Reflux 
Ot It, ; 
11. About the middle of the laſt Century, 
and in a time when! Germany was brought 
to a low Condition by « War that had laſted 
thirty Years, when all deſpair'd ever to ſee 
the Peace, for which they ſo paſſionately 
long'd, twas ſaid by way of common Pro- 
verb, We ſhall baue Peace when Roſer grow uj- 
on Wilkows. The Learned of the Acadeny, 
Curioſorum Nature, affirm, that in _ a 
1 n Willow 
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Willow produc'd a confiderable number of 
the fineſt Roſes in the World, and that in 
Hort this Prophecy was literally fulfill'd by 
the Event; for the Peace was made that ve- 
ry Year. Obſervat. 117. Ann. 1675. F 
12. They that love Wonders will be pleaſ- 


ed with the following Relation, of a Tree 


that might ſet up for good Breeding, Diſ- 
cretion, and perhaps ſomething more ; ſince 
it very civilly falnted a Philoſopher. To 
_ this Riddle I muſt tell the matter of 
fact, for the Truth whereof Philoftratus muſt 
anſwer. He relates that in a Conferenee 
held in At hiopia, between Apollonius antl 
Theſpeſio, the Chief of the Gymno/ophiſts, where 
each of them © boaſted of his Philoſophy, 
Theſpc J taking the Word, faid ; Apolloni us, 
* ve no great Opinion of us; and ſome 

y muſt have traduc'd us to you: But this 
Tree ſhall ſhew you that our Boctrine is not 
{ much to be deſpis'd. There was an Elm 
hard by the place where they were ſitting ; 


which as ſoon as the Gymnoſophiſt had laid 


his. Commands upon it, bow'd it ſelf down, 
and ſaluted Apolloniuc, giving him the Title 
of Wiſe, with a diſtintt, but weak and ſhrill 
Voice, lite a Womans. Life of Apollon. Book 
6. chap. 5- The Men of Senſe will diſpute 
the Truth of this Story; aud others, who 
believe all the Tales of the Antients, will 
be apt to ſuſpe& ſome Witchcraft in it. 
13. Scaliger againſt Cardanus, rallies him 
concerning a Tree call'd pep. Tis 
fait that this Tree grows in the Iſland Favs, 
and even there is very ſcarce. They add, 
2787 U 4 that 
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that inſtead of Pith it has an Iron Wire, that 
comes out of the Root, and riſes to the 
Top of the Tree. But the beſt of all is, 

that whoever - carries about him a piece of 
this ferruginous Pith, is invulnerable to any 
Sword or Iron whatever: This, ſays Scaliger, 
comes as near Lying, as we are deſirous to 
avoid a voluntary Lye. Jam enim eft prope 
mendacium, quam nos à voluntario mendacio ali- 
eni. Exercit, 181. Diſtinct. 27. | 


14. We have faid already, that when 'S 


Plant petrifies, it degenerates by degrading 
it ſelf to the Rank of Foſſiles : it paſſes into 
af leſs noble Race than that of Vegetables; 
but quite on the contrary, when a Plant be- 
comes an Animal, it ennobles it ſelf, and 
rHes into a higher Station, by acquiring a 
Senſitive Life. See here a Tree of this ſe- 
cond fort. Near the Iſland Cimbalon, there 
lies another, where grows a Tree, whok 
Leaves, as they fall off, change into Ani- 
mals. They are no ſooner on the Ground, 


but they begin to walk like a Hen, upon two, 


little Legs. 

i Pigafetta ſays, that he kept one of theſe 
Leaves eight Days in a Porringer : that it 
took it ſelf to walking as ſoon as he touch'd 
it, and that it liv'd only upon the Air, 
Scaliger ſpeaks of theſe very Leaves, and 


'  fays, as if he had been an Eye-witneſs of it, 


that they walk, and march away without 
more ado, when we go to touch them. Ex- 
ercit at. 112 ' 

* Bauhinus ſays, they are very like the Leaves 
of Mulberry-trees, and that they have — 
PPTP Cac 
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h ſide two ſhort and pointed Feet. If 
this be ſo, ſays this Learned Botaniſt, tis 
to be believed that thoſe Leaves, as they 
grow rotten, acquire a more noble Life, 
that is to ſay, a ſenſitive Life, which the Na- 
turaliſts have never ſeparated from progreſ- 
ſive Motion. They muſt therefore no lon- 
ger be reckon'd among the Race of Vegeta- 
bles. Tis however a great Prodigy that the 
Leaf of a Tree ſhould change into an Ani- 
mal, obtain Senſe, and be capable of progreſ- 
five Motion. Bauhin. Hiſt. Plantar. Tum. f. 
Lib. 5. cap. 58. | | ? 
| 15. The Blind Man to whom our Savi- 
our reſtor'd his Sight, ſaid at firſt, I fee 
| Wl Men walking as if they were Trees; Mark chap. 
a . v. 24. Bat 2 of Nice ſays on the 
contrary, that he has ſeen Trees walk as if 
© I they were Men. He being perſuaded that 
© by the Force of Magick Charms and Incan- 
nations, our Neighbours Trees may be brought 
„ into our own Field, relates that a Heretick 
0, of Zizicam of the Sect of the Pneumatoma- 
: chians, had by the Virtue of his Art brought 
e near to his own Houſe, a t Olive-Tree 
t belonging to one of his Neighbours, that he 
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d and his Diſciples might have the Beneſit of 

the Freſhneſs of the Shade, to protect them 
1 I from the Heats of the Sun. Anaſtaſ. Nic; Queſt. 
t By this Art it was that the Plantation of 


Qlives, belonging to Vectidius, chang'd its 
Place. For in ſhort, all Antiquity believed, 
that Necromancers could change, if not 

the Geography, at leaſt the whole Topo- 
5 u RY « © enn graphy 
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by of a Region; put a Mountain in the 
— fs a Valley , and confound and difplace 
the Park, the Houſe, the Avenues, the Fonn- 
tains and the Brooks, that a Man ſhould not 
know where he was in the midſt of his own 
Eſtate. a 
Thus P etronius makes his Sorcereſs Eno- 
thea ſay, that ſhe could command the Earth 
to be Packet or Fruitful ; that ſhe could rule 
00 Waves of the Sea, calm Tempeſts, 


e the Courſe of Rivers, make Lions 
and Tygres lay aſide their fiercenefs, and e- 
ven, draw down the Moon from Heaven. 


Quiequd in | orbe vides, paret mihi: Florida 
(Tellus 
cum volo, Friſſaris are ſcit. l anguida ſuccis; 
Cum volo, fundit Opes; N at que 17 —— 
Saxa 
Niliades jaculantur aquas. Mibi pontus inertes 
2 actus: Zeplyrique tacentia ponunt 
Ante meos 2 2 aps Pe 55 * hi flumina parent, 
FHyrcanaque Tygret, & juſſi tare 2 
Com leviora 4 ? 72 — Imago 
arminibus dedulta mais 


© Ovid aſcribes to Medea, the power of ma- 
king Grapes and Fruits drop off the Vines 
and the Fruit- trees, and of changing Corn 
into Graſs that bears no Ears. | 


Gene I leſa Ceres fterilem vaneſcit in herbam ; 
Nahe leſi Carmine Fontis aquæ. 

Ticibus des, cant ataque vitibus Da 

Dees dit, & nullo poma movente eadunt. 
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Tis polite to beijeve e all that the Po- 


ets tell us. There mnſt be a great deal of 


Fiction in all this. If Witches 715 ſo great 
a Power, there would be no fafety upon 
Earth. 

16. The Naturaliſts, as well as the Poets, 
are often too laviſh in the praiſe of Plants. 
They fay that a Plant of Roſemary or a 
Gilliflower, that is in a Chamber-Windaw, 
withers and fades away, when the Maſter of 
the Houſe dies, unlefs ſome of the a 
take care to remove it. Hanneman. 

The Story of the Plant which the Empe 
ror Marcus Aurelius knew, an 5 y touching 
any one with its Juice, could infaflibly make 
— — in Lon with him, may very well 

27. ff t Lauremberg. Hhelrical,. Lib. 
f that Philoſop her made uſe of 


i vin + AE to his Wife Kalina, it wronght- 


no great effects: for that wiſe Prince was 
perhaps the Man of all the World whom ſhe 
loy'd the leaſt. | 

If we ftrip off the Bark of Elder from the 
Bottom upwards, we vomit immediately: 
hut if we take it off from the Top down- 


wards, we are forc d to run to the Houſe f 


Office. Van. helmont ſays the ſame thing of 


the A/arum. If the firſt Story be no truer 


than the cond, , they are both, falſe : with 
ſubmiſſion be it ſpoken to the Atherwiſe very 
Fanden dane en Ts: 
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One of the moſt wonderful Plants is that 
which ſo mollihes the Bones, that when we 
ave eaten of it, we cannot ſtand upon our 
egs. An Ox who has taſted of it, can- 
not go: His Bones grow ſo pliant „ that you 
may bend his Legs like a Twig of Oꝛier. 
The Remedy is to make him ſwallow ſome 
of the Bones of an Animal, who dy'd with 
eating of that Herb. Tis certain Death, 
and cannot be otherwiſe, for the Teeth 
grow ſoft immediately, and *tis impoſſible 
ever to cat again. Obſervar. 38. Curioſpr. 
Nat. Ann. 1. 4215 Vp 
There is a Plant that produces a quite 
contrary Effet. It hardens the Boges to a 
wondrous Degree. A Man who has chew'd 


Jome of it, will have his Teeth ſo hard, as 


to he able to reduce Flints and Pebbles into 
impalpable Powder. „ 
There are other Caſes where we are more 
i 1 We ought not to favour Super 
ſtition, nor countenance the execrable Vil- 
lanies of Magick: nor may we on the other 
Hand derogate from the Honour of Naturs, 
the extent of whoſe Power and Mechanicks 
we are ignorant of. Nevertheleſs we are 
often forc'd to give Judgment on theſe mat- 
ters, and tis a rudeneſs not to anſwer thoſe 
that conſult us. The Learned J. L. Hanne- 
mannus tells us, that he had ſeen a Man poſ- 
ſeſſed with an Evil Spirit, ſo ſtrong, and fo 
furious, that foar of the moſt robuſt F Worn 
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could” be found, could ſcarce hold him. He 
adds, that there was a Perſon of Quality 
reſent, who advis'd to bind his Feet a 

ds with the Bark taken from the Branches 

of a Lime-tree; which he ſaid would make 
him grow as tame as a Lamb. They did 
o; but the Demoniack lay beating the 
Ground with his Head, inſomuch that *twas 
feard he would kill himſelf. _ Then they 
bound his Head likewiſe with ſome of the 
fame Bark; as with a Diadem, and he 
ibſolutely calm and gentle immediately. Me- 
thod. cognoſe. Veget ab. pag. 145. This matter 


of Fact is atteſted as a certain Truth: ſup- 


poſing it to be ſo, it deſerves the inquiry of 
Philoſophers. | e641 
Tis not the common People only who ſay, 
that no Inchantments can be thrown into a 
Houſe, if an Onion be hung in the Entry. 
They are Philoſophers of great Credit from 
whom we _ theſe 2 I mean 
hbagoras and Pliny. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 20. cap. 
24 2 cap. 168. who adds that a Bough of 
Buckthorn laid at the Doors and Windows 
of.a Houſe, hinders Conjurers and Witches 
from doing any hurt by their Sorceries. 
After all, the Theologians hold that Na- 
tural things have no power over Evil Spi- 
rits. Thus what Pliny, Apul eius, Dioſcorides, 
and a World of German Authors have pub- 
liſhed of the Virtues of Rue, of Birth-wort, 
of Peonies, of St. John's- wort, of the Sun- 
Flower, and of black Mullein, are Superſti- 
tions, which Chriſtians, who have the Fear 
of God before their Eyes, ought carefully i 
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void. The Power of driving ont Evil Spi- 


rits is reſerv d to the Church. B. Thoma, 
int 4. d. J. Art. vlt. whoſe Opinion N 
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T'-Evetation is an | jnexhavſtible Sobel 
The farther we advance, the more 
Wonders we find that ſurprize us, and for 
which we can give no Reaſon, Gne would 
— tkat the three Races of the Elemen- 
World were divided by ſacred Bounds, 
Nature would never violate: And 
— theſe three Races would ſometimes in- 
eroach upon one another; The Wood, and 


+ the Parts of Animals that petrifie, leave their 
_ own Tribes, and enter into the Family of 
Foſſils. What can we fay ta what Borel: 
has obſery'd in ſeveral parts of Europe? He 


affayes, that he himſelf has been Eye-wit- 
neſs of Horns of Sheep and Oxen, which 
being planted in the Earth, took Root, and 


became Plants. Cornxa etiam vervecina &. 


bubul a vidi, qus radices in terra eperunt : ut 


Corms plantabiles, J. Linchetii. Cent. 4. Obſer- 


vat. 52. This cannot be comprehended, and 
all the Authority of Rorelius can ſearce make 
vs believe it. Thus Red; frankly _— 
that 
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. that his Faith is not large enowgh: to 8 
ceedit to ſuch Stories: and he 1 


w Relations they give/ us, of Horns that he 
l Root. and grow near Goa. He falls un the Wo- 
mea of the Country, accuſing them of Diſ- 
| e. and thence takes occaſion to ral - 
Ii the br rack Experiment. Nat. page 
The very Metals form themſelves into 
Plants, as if all Nature would have a hand 
in the Affair of Vegetation. Adatthew Paris 
„In his Hiſtory of France, ſpeaks? of a rich 
Mine of Gold, which in 1602. was diſcover'& 
in the Vineyard of a Peaſant, nean the Vile 
e af St. Martin la Plaine, in the Country 
"Lyons. He tells us, how they preſented 
to Henry IV. a piece of this: golden Mine, 
that was 1 like the nn of a Tree. 
Jom. 2. J. 5 „ nnn 
Art — concerns it ſelf in making Me- 
tallick Vegetations. They who are: but lit» 
tle converſant in the Works af the Chy- 
miſts, cannot be 1 of Dianas Tree, 
otherwiſe 'calfd the Philoſophers Tree: 
which is no doubt, one of the moſt curious 
rations of Chymiſtry: and we:need not 
have a refin'd Taſte, to regard, as no indiſ- 
ferent thing the Artificial Vegetation of Sil- 
= Arc th which we ſee a Tree form it ſelf, 
* little and little from the bottom 
- a Vial, filld with Water. 
De Furetiere ſays, that he had ſeen 
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tate at Paris, the Metals of Gdld; Silver, 1. 


ron and Braſs, prepar d with Aua, fortit, 
in which he ſaw a ſort of a Tree -tiſe up, 


which 
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which he perceived to grow and divide it 
ſelf into ſeveral Branches, the whole height 
of the | Aqua:fortis, as long as there remain- 
ed any ſubſtance. They call this Water, 
the Water of  Flints: We are obliged for the 
Secret of it to Rhodiks Canaſſes, a Greek Chy- 
miſt, of whom the Journal of the Learned of 
1677. makes mention. F 
This Experiment is tod curious not to in- 
ſpire ns with the Deſire of knowing how the 
peration is perform d: Lemery, Who is ſo 
_—_— for his excellent 22 = —_ 
ls ns we muſt proceed in the folloy- 
„ ee 
* ation, 1ays he, is a Compofition 
of Silver, of Mercury, and of Spirit. of Ni- 


tre, that have chriſtaliz d themſelves toge- 


ther in the ſhape ot a little Tre. 
Take an Ounce of Silver, and diſſolve it in 
two or three Ounces of the Spirit of Nitre: 


ſet the diſſolution to evaporate over an Aſh 


Fire, till about half the Humidity be con- 
ſum' d. Pour what remains into a Matraſs, 
having firſt put in it twenty Ounces of clear 
common Water. Set your Matrafs upon 
Straw, and let it ſtand fourty Days without 
moving it. ,You will find that within that 
time it will have form'd a ſort of Tree, 
with Branches and little Balls at the end of 
them, which repreſent the Fruit. Then Le- 
mery, in his learned Remarks, finds a great 
Analogy between this Operation, and what 


| Paſſes in the Earth in order to the Generation 


And Growth of Plants. Courſ. de Chymic. Part 
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The tediouſneſs of. this Operatn put 
Homberg, whoſe great Capacity ia the Art 
of Chymiſtry has render'd him in — 
Eſteem with all the Learned, upon finding 
out a way to haſten this Artificial Vegeta- 
tion: and he has actually diſcovered a me- 
thod to make the Philoſophers Tree in leſs 
than a quarter of an Hour: and the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of the ne 
K of it in this manner... 
- The Artificial Vegetation of Sund onthe 
monly called Diana's Tree, or the Philoſo- 
phers Tree, s one of the moſt euridus Qs 
perations of Chymiſtry: but. *#isſo dong and 
tireſome, that few have patience enough to 
{ce the end of it. Naw: Homberg: uot only 
teaches a method to make this O 
& a very little time, on the ſame Prigeiples 
by which tis generally made, but likewiſe 
explains the Formation of this Philoſophical 
3 thaniany; have dane, Who. 
haye hitherto treated: of it. For maſt of 
them have ſaid, that in this e 
mimicks what Natuge-dots, when ſhe 
duces Silver in the Mines; and ſome 12 
pretehded , that this Artificial — is 
like the Vegetation of Plants. But Homberg 2 
proves that there is a vaſt difference beweg a 
theſe Artificial and Natural Vegetations gz 
ind. that even the Artificial, are very diffe- 
rent from one another: becauſe they are nat 
all made on the ſame Principles, nor by the 
ſame »Mechanicks Now: tllis is Hlombergs 
Method to make the Dianas Tree more 
_y than tis generally made; though it 
— ee ore the 5 Principles, n 
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exaftly-like the other; except only that the 

Vegetation 1s a little ſtronger than any that 

have been yet made; and that whereas the 

uſnal Operation coſts ſix Weeks time, this 

| is perfected in tefs than a Waren, of an 
8 Hour. n 

Take four Drams of fine silver · Duſt 
make a cold Amalgame of it with two Drams 
of Mercury: diſſolve this Amalgame in four 
Ounces of Aqua fortis : pour the diſſolution 

into about a Quart of common Water: beat 
them a little together to mingle them, and 
keep them in a Vial cloſe ſtopt. When you 
would make uſe of it, take an Ounce of it 
or thereabouts, and put into the ſame Vi. 
Al the bigneſs of a Pea of the common A- 
8 re 2 Gold or Silver, that ought to be 
oft as Butter ; and ſet down the Via! 
for” two or three Minutes : immediately 
after you will ſee - ſome ſmall perpendi- 
Ma cular Filaments coming out from the lit- 
tte Ball of Amalgume, and augment and 
2B Moot out little Branches on the ſides, till 
VS they form themſelves into Shrubs, ſuch z 
_— that repreſented in the Figure. The little 
* Ball of Amalgame will harden', and turn 
TD T0 a dull white Colour; but the Tree will 
have the true Colour of poliſn'd Silver. All 
this Vegetation maf be finiſh'd in a Quar- 
rer of an Hour. Memoires de! Ar 30, 

Novemb. 16939. 

This Method is quicker, but the former 
has a great Advantage over it. The com- 
mon Philoſophers Tree riſes ſour Inches 
High in the Glaſs, which happens not to the 
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Nircherus had in his Cloſet at Rome ſu 


He explains admirably well 
the Formation of this Artificab”Frees- HE 
fays, *tis not form'd by the Amalgame at 


the bottom of Water; but by the Mereu- 


ry and Silver that are diſſolß d and ſwim 


ia the Liquor. Now this Diſſolvent he- 


ing extreamly weaken'd by the great quan- 
tity of Water, we throw in amongft 1t, 1s 
not capable of retaining what it has dif- 
fold, when ever any occaſion offers to caſt 
it off, or to ſeparate it. Then thedifloly'd 
Mercury coming to find at the bottom of 
this Water, an Amalgame of Mercury not 
diſſalv d, ſticks to it in the ſame manner as 
Mercury. The Diſloly'd Silver is likewiſe 
carried that way, — accompanied with 
ſome nicrons Particles of the Agua fortit. All 


"theſe little Bodies cleaye on all ſides to one 


another, and form thè Branches that appear 
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ſelf declares. 
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in the Vial: By which we fee that iu this 


Operation there is no real Vegetation, but 
that tis nothing but a ſimple Cryſtalli- 


ration. „ eee 8 
They who have any Taſte of true Philo- 


aud delightfully to employ themſelves. This 
Explication which Homberg gives us, is no 
leſs er than his Experiment on Dia- 
ns Tr 


ee. The Mind figds no difficulty to 


fabmit ro a Philoſophical Doctrine, that has 
althe Air and likelihood of Truth. 


Metallick Tree, of which he gives an excels 


lent and: lively Deſcription in his Muſes 


gag Rem. 8. 1s pag. 46. 
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ſophy, may there find wherewith to fatisfie, 
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Plant, a Maritime Vege- 
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FT His were tlie place to ſpeak of the B. 
5 ramet ⁊, that Zoophyte, or famous Plaut. 
Animal, of which ſo many Authors have 
written. But as I take it, this pretended 
Prodigy of Nature, is at this day allow d to 
be a Fable. See here what Scaliger ſays of 
it. Regard as a Trifle all that I have hi- 
therto ſaid, in regard to what I am now go- 
ing to tell you. There is a wondrous Plant 


indeed among the Tartars.. Zavolha is the 


moſt conſiderable of all their Hordes: tis 
even remarkable for the Antiquity of its 
Nobleſs. In that Province they ſow a Seed 
not unlike the Seed of a Melon, except that 
*tis not ſo long. There comes from it a 
Plant, which they call Boramerz, that is to 
fay, a Lamb: and indeed the Fruit of that 
Plant has exactly the Shape of a Lamb. We 
ſee diſtinctly all the exteriour Parts; the 
Body, the Feet, the Hoofs, the Head, the 
Ears; there wants nothing but the Horns, 
inſtead of which it has a fart! of Wooll, 
that imitates them not amiſs. The Tarrar; 


fea it, and make themſelves Caps of the 


Skin. The Pulp, that is within the Fruit, 
4s very much like the Fleſh of Crabs. Cut 
it, and the Blood guſhes out, as from awound- 
ed Animal. This Lamb feeds it ſelf * 


ut 
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all the Graſs that grows around it, and  . 

when it has eaten it all up, it dries, and 

dies away. But what perfects the ſimilitude 


between the Borametz and a Lamb, is that 
the Wolves are very greedy of this Fruit, 


which no other Beaſts ever care for. But I 
believe this laſt ſtroke, adds Sraliger, to be 
only a ſeaſoning to make the Fable go down. 
At hoc ultimum quaſi eondimentum, æt ue in- 


tritum ad fabulæ, & duni alluſtinem adj unctum 
arbitror. Exercitat. 18 1. n. 49. 

. The Barnacles of Scotland would take it a- 
miſs, if we omitted to ſpeak of them. They 
are almoſt like Ducks; and paſs for Fiſh in 
France, becauſe their Blood is cold. | 
The Learned have made ſome inquiries 
to diſcover. the Origin of thoſe Birds, yet 


what they know for certain is, that. they 


are very common in Scotland, and in the 


North, even as far as Greenland. 


They who treated. firſt of them, ſaid, 


they were engender'd of the old Wood of 


rotten Veſſels. Others believ'd that they 


came from the Leaves of Trees, that fell 
into the Sea, and which the Salt Water 


chang d into Birds. This Opinion, which 


had many Followers, is now wholly reject- 


. *Tis ſo directly contrary to the Princi- 
ples of Natural Philoſophy, that tis ſtrange 
ow Men of Senſe cauld be led away by it. 
There is at the end of the Sixth Book of 
Johnſton's Thaumatographia, a Diſcourſe of Mi- 
chael Nlæjerus, where we find ſome good 


things concerning this Vegetable Bowl : but 


the Hiſtorical Part of what he ſays of it, 
is better than the Phyfical, His (Opinion is 
hs, X 3 that 
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that thoſe Fowl actually proceed from rrotten 
Wood. Upon this foundation he makes a 
ſhew of his Periparetick Principles to 
purpoſe. I find; ſays he, the efficient 
Cauſe of the Generation of this. Bird to be 
in the Sun, whoſe vivifying Heat contributes 
to the Generation of all things. So far he is 
right. The Material Cauſe is the rotten 

ood. That's the Queſtion. The Final 
Cauſe is the Glory of God, and the Orna- 
ment of the World. There he ſpeaks like 
a Chriſtian... For the Formal Cauſe he knows 
not what to make of it. He ſearches for it 

in every Creek and Corner; and fotignes 
himſelf to fach a Degree, that we. cannot 
hut pity him. But at laſt he muſt have a 
| Subſtantial Form, without which all the reſt 
ſignifies nothing. After having run through 
the whole Univerſe, he leaves the Elemen- 

tary World, and -mounts up to the Region 
of the Stars, where by the greateſt" good 
Luck in the World, he lights upon Side- 
real Form, which he marries to the rotten 
Wood; and from this wonderful Marriage 
he makes Barnacles be born without numi- 
ber. And indeed Childray in his Wonders 
of England, ſays, that ere is ſo prodigi- 
ous a Quantity of theſe Fowl in Scotland, 
that when they are on Wing, they often 
darken the Sun. He adds, that they are 
hatch d from Eggs, as other Birds. Bot this 
is no better than the Sidereal Form of Ma- 
jerns,, I believe that Childray is wide of the 
Mark. He did not reflet, that Animals, 


whoſe Blood is cold, as is the Blood of Fiſh 
and of Barnacles, never brood upon their 
| «| 1 ; | Eggs. 
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2 indeed to what purpoſe ſhould = 
Tf they did it to warm them, they 1 
wore loſe their Labour: for Fiſh and Bar- 
nacles are themſelves as cold as Marble : I 99 
believe him therefore under a mu and N 
that he took Ducks for Barnacle. | 
F believe 1 may boldly aſſert, that arm 
cles lay their Eggs as Fiſh do theirs; and 
; leave them at the Mercy of the Water ro- 
take their Fortune: that the Sun hatches 
them; that as they float in the Water, they 
ſtick ö what they meet, eſpeciallj to rot- 
ten Wood, becauſe tis cover'd with a-viE- 
cous Matter that holds them: that they 
cleave likewiſe to Sea- Weed, and-other Ma- 
ritime Plants, upon which we may obferve 
Ikewife a glutinous Subſtance. I Alo be. 
lieve that theſe Eg Egg ha have no Shell, but on- 
ly'a skin, like gs of Eiſho I hope | 
what I have faid bb Pi the Origin of _ 
Barnacles will 1 to explain n #3 
Plert. 
What 1 an an "Anatiferous Plane, is called 
Concha Anatiferay an Anatiferons Shell, by 
Calotolarias and Wormius. That which Cal. 
ceolarius deſcribes, and of which he gives the 
Figure, is a Stem, made like a Plant, a Foot 
| high; with ſeveral Branches : and which can 
in no wiſe come under the Denomination of 
1 Shell. Mormiur repreſents one quite diffe- 
— from this; 1 _- _ — the 
Appearance ot a e grows 
out from: the Centre of it; as from the Root 
of 4 Plant of Violet, or of Aſarum, ten or 
twelve ſorts of Leaves. I have one of this 
| 1 is very — Nas found = 
4 the. 


Marg ele joy d as 
ſo reſtiidbled each; rorhen; t the \ two Shells of 
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the Prow uf a Ship, that return'd from: a 


long Voyage, and was ſent me from Norman- 
dy. :Its:Figure is beautiful: Tis a Comjuncti- 


on ofleiglit Shells, that lobk not unlike a 


Nofegay.off Tulips: and therefore I ſome- 


times call it-a Sea-Noſegay. And indeed it 
actually is a Maritime Vegetation, and de- 


ſerves. no leſs to be plac d among Plants, 
than the Coroltoides. Its Stem approaches the 
Figure of a Tulip, and is as thin as a Muſ- 


gte Shell. Towards theitop: there are ſeven 
others, alliof them exactly of the ſame make. 


The Matter is juſt the ſame as that of which 


MuſclesShells are made except that theſe 1 
bo k oF are. gloſſy,” and red and-white in 


The entrance is at top, and 


mutsc ih four Doors, that joyn in à man- 
ner, hick cannot be too much ad mir d. It 
remains only to know, bow this Sea-Plant 


undi the) little Inbahitants that are lodg' d 


in theſe Apartments, which are ſo artfully 


made, are form'd. The Doors of theſe little 
Cells were like wiſe ſent me; and 'tis a charm- 
ing Amuſement to ſet them in Order again 
as Natur had firſt diſpos d them. I remember 
What Raliſſy / fays On aulike Subject, in. this 


'thow' ab for. any 


dend clas ſo ei y, ar t hat 
Coc llat aud Scallops? "Tis not withont Reaſon 


that the great Iten in allo Ages have been 
ſtruck withofidaniration at:the ſight of them, 
There is no Curioſity chat goes beyond them. 
The ſurprizing Figures, the Sports of Na- 
Fure, cher henuty of the Colaury, and. be 


en 


Book Angttard, The Way re grom Rich.» blaſt 
things by thr: bard of 
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wonderful. Diverſity, are things indeed de- 


lightful, and we might ſpend whole Years ; 


unwearied in the Examination of them. 


either o 


Toe. 721 then that Barnacles are not made, | 
rotten Wood, .nor of theſe Leaves,. 
or p44 that drop into the Sea. "Tis time 


to abandon that falſe Opinion; it being now 


acknowledg'd. for a certain Truth. in Phy- 
ſicks, that there can be no Generation with 


out LEES 85. 8 , 

fay. that the. different Shells of my 
Anatiferous Plant, that are made like ſo ma- 
ny, Tulips, are the Neſts, where theſe Fowl, 
rigiu has hitherto * 1 9 


whoſe 
are + 


; kg and hatch'd. 


and b the Wipers carry away, till it 
inds ſome Plants, ſome rotten Vood, or 
a Stones to 97 7 


to. 
Shells o f Teſbaceons Fiſh, ; whether 


ores Cockles, Muſcles, Purples, Sc. are 
known. to grow, pr as rtionably as the Fiſh 


that.” are 


a000f 


1 0d 15 b Shell. 


gh; 223 13 to 805 how 8 5 appens, 
and he ak is more Houle than joy ks 
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and Ra 


every ny ble to-morrifie 
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F. Ig therefore certaih, ſeeing Nature 
acts by ways moſt plain and ſimple, © that 
the Shell, or Anati tous Plant, where the 
Rarnacles are form'd, grows proportionably 
as the Seed dilates it lf, or as the Parts of 
the Bird grow larger. 
6. Hithertb there is no diſchhy: Theſe 
: Obſervations are evident ; but what remains 
is more ftitricate ! for it muſt be ſhewh how 
the Barnacles and Anatiferous Plants are 
made fbr oe another. I will give my Con- 
jectures uf this Matter, and endeavour to 
ſtrengthen; hem by Reflections taken from 
the Auth 25. ate treated of the Origin 
of theſe Fow].. 
1 bei IM whe! Childray ſays of the 
ak Barnacles ſit on, is a'meer Viſion. 
"= chad bo ded Bathacles and Wild- Ducks 
togeth ct is ag mach difference be- 
tweed,” thetti as there. 15 between Fleſh and 
Fiſh 3 between Animals "whoſe Blogd'Is* hot, 
ald Ahirh 708 whoſe Blozd is cold. NM Opi- 
nion i, tRät Barnacfes, which are ching 
but Fiſh, under the File of Birds, lay. Eggs 
as the Fit do e and that, like theirs 
75 MINE Op; Al and down at the Mercy 
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of ems Egg, which contains the firſt Ru- 
dments of the Bird, are form'd the Sheff, 
and the little Fiſh, to hom Nature Will i 
ue Five. Feathels and Wings, that ir m 
ben it pleaſes, riſe up from the Sea um 
the Region of the Air. When it ſhall no 
longer have its Shell to guard it from Its 
Enemies, Nature will ſupply it with Wings, 
to fly from, and avoid them. „ All alon 
an infinitely wiſe and adorabte Provident 
attends it. 
But T muſt now ſtrengthen my Coujecku 
and ſhew that my Opinion i is not 4 Vain 3 
empty Imagination. 
|- apply to the Origin of our Mikes 
what "Du Tertre fays of the Formation of the 
littte with which he has ſeen Branches 
of Trees all loaded. Ea doubr, ys he, rhe 
Seed of the Oyſters,” which is ſþ ſhed into the Sed 
when they ſpam, 21 to theſe Branches, fo 
that the Offers f or themſelves there, and grow 
. in ee on of time. The Form 
rnacles is exactly the ſame. © Thus we 1 
fy of them, what Du Tertre fays of the Oy- 8 
nay No doubt but che Seed of tlie Bar- | 
tacles, which is ſhed in the Sea, When the 
* ſticks to theſe Branches, thele Plants, 
is rotten Wood, and theſe Rocks, x fo, : WM 


they form themſelves there, 2 | 'bi 
ger in proceſs "of / time. This. 
bal thing that can be fuck en a ja Se: 


little 5 and perhaps 

curious ſever it Befides T% Po . - 
ſtorians of the North, by their” Wn! exact 
neſs and knowledge in Phyſff 


the World into 11 wur 


. 
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publiſh'd, that theſe Birds were engender! 
of the rotten Wood of old Veſſels. 
I. We affirm therefore againſt Childray, 
theſe Fowl come not. from Eggs that (Wot . 
are hatch'd ; and pr they form themſelve, the 
and Flowers in, the Shells; that are as it were  } 


the Flowers of our Anatiferous Plant, or Sea- Wn 
e gay. | ſtar 
8 Chiocens in-the nana: relate Claſ 
that in a, learned Conyerſation with P«ncra- Inia. 
2 — ghius Borg haus, who was then in 5 
"their Difourſe fell on the ſub- Na) 
6. Anatiferons Shell; and that that Waits 
5. 5 Petſon told him, that he had ſeen {ont 
in the. Gloſet of the Duke of Tiſcany, 2 
Branch that bore ſeyeral Shells, almoſt . 
whiti - ſhining ng, and thin as Muſcle-Shells : 
and that, Birds ſprung from them. Ex qui 
bus Conch, in mare lapfis. aves pr enarratas ex- 
Fog referebar . Sect. 1. pag. 26. 
MWormius ſays, the Anatiferous Shell i is tri- 
lar, whitiſh without, ſhining, li ht, an 
nch long, aud not quite ſo broad. It ſhuts 
uch faux_Doors, td whereof are one hall Fro 
bigger than the other.,, When they are o- fee 
ed. bo 9 5 the: little: Fowl, as yet al thi 
| 5 but caſie to 157 known by its oe! 
Ty! its Head and its Beak. This {ut 
og that which. 86 0 pull d from I 
of an old Veſſe tis Thames at g 
| ' Th e 220 the Fowl Barna Nd. 
5 ei "Scotch in their Lang Language Claks. N* 8 
here are, 1505 of them in Scotland, where IN "3 
they are . in the Winter. The French Ie 
Il them rgwerolles; and, Macreuſes; 5 and in Its 
5 many Watt them, .are a ee Nor- Nh 


mand 
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Pq randy to Paris, where they are fold or, Fiſh. 
Nay, I have been told by à Freqchmas, of 
ay, Credit, -that ?twas; decided in an Aſſembly 
1at Nof the Thealogins of the Sorbonne, to take 
res Ithe Barnacles from the Race of Birds, and 
re Ito place em among the Fiſh. Inga fade dige 
2. % Gallo, acceps, pablica- 'Theologorum Sorboni- 
ſtarum Sententia in Piſcium non autem Auium 
& Nclaſſem relat as eſſe hgs Aves. Muſzum, Vor- 
4. nian. Lib. 3. cap. 7. 
n Scaliger ſpeaks at firſt like a Man led © a= 
way: by the vulgar Errour ; but what he ſays 
afterwards as an Epe-Wirnef 85 is very con- 
ſonant to my Opinion. We have learnt, 


which e know not here; and which is. mate 
like a Duck, is ſorm'd in the Brit: Sea, [tick 
ing by its Beak to the rotten Wood 0 old 
Veſſels ; from whence, it gets not 

it be intirely form'd; to ip: (a; in. Chace of 
fin, which are its, only Fc The.Gaſcons 
call. theſe Birds 2 — and the Britains, 
Barnacles. A Nams: that is Seu into a 
proverb: for when Fe have. a mind to re- 
ect on a dull, lazy Fe low, Who is 5 t for no- 
| Wthing, we ſay of him, that he is a Barnacle, 
; Mcither Tim nor Fleſh, I will concli this 
object by a Story that is very exttaor 
iu; and I have ſeen the Wendes 1am 25 
[ 
- 


lng to relate. There: was brought to Fran- 
a I; that Great and Good King of Hens 
a Shell that was not large, in 1 ther 
was 4 little Bird intirely form d. It ſtuc 
to the Shell by, the Ends of its Wigs of 
its 2606 and | its-Feet. . The Leanne: 85 


ab. Monarch was a tender K 


ys he, with Aſtoniſhment, that a Bird, 


ys. con 105 1E 


and . — Benefactor, were of Opinion 
that e Fiſh, which had been in the Shel 
was chang' d into a Bird. Murarum in avi. 


_ ealant” am Alen eee rer 


cit. 59; 8 
7 WT "theſe learned Men arpu'd as Perf 
1 with the Truth of the Matter, 
Theſe Birds hold by the Beak to the Shel, 
and not to the rotten Wood, as Stalager be- 
liev'd, Some have been ſeen that had al. 

their whole Body ont of the Neſt, ii 
1 may ſo call it, and that yet hung faſt by 
the Beak: which gave riſe to the vulgar Er. 
ror, that Barnacles'are engendered of rot: 
ten Woad, and that they are found ſticking 
8 the-Brak to old-V However they 

have fiid enough to lead us to the Truth, 
and to help us to avoid the Miſtakes into 
which they themſelyes have fallen. Laying 
aſide therefore the Fables and the Errors 
of the ancient Phyfiologers, I add, that the 
Learned, even in the time of Nane wer 
ly miſtaken, to imagine thaf in this 
Sdell, there had been” at firſt a Fiſ like 3 
Mnſdle, or an Oyſter; that in proceſs of 
time came to have Fest Wings, Feather, 
a Head and a Beak, by metamorpheſing it 
ſelf into''a Bird. "Theſe Changes will not 
| lb except in the Country of Fables and 

5 zjerus the Opin! 3 _—_— 
N y. tejecting e Opinion of t or- 

thern Hiſtorians, whe believ'd, that Barna 
cles came from Leayes or Fruits that fel 
into the Sea, He ſhews that the three Race: 
of the Elementary World are ſeparated by 
inviolable Boundaries, which Nature never 


tranſ· 
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tranſgreſſes. How, ſayt he, can can a meer Ve- 
getable become organiz'd- to form it ſelf in- 
do a flying Animal like a Duck 7 Is not the 
Tree known by its Fruit, which is either - 
good or bad, and agrees with its Kind? 
And is it not likewiſe the Fruit, chat teaches 
vs to diſtinguiſi the Race, and from whence 
it deſcends ? Certainly Trees never bear 
Fiſh, and the Sea engenders no Trees. The 
Kingdom of Vegetables holds no — 
mth the Kingdom of Animals: They ar 
two different Races, and the Subjects of the 
one, never encroach nor ſet a foot upon the 


Dominions of the other. Each remains in 
is Tribe, which *tis not permitted it to 
leave. 


etabil⸗ gitic genus non miſcetur a 


mali.  Owodlibes manet in ſua Tribu, quum 
wor: egreditur. er Tegel 
4＋¹2 d. x 
II. It only remains for me to juſtifie — 
Conjectures concerning the Begi the 
— 47" reſs, and the perfect Formation of theſe 
Bir 2 Teſtimouy of ſuch as had ſome 
Knowled, ge of them. Majerus is indeed the 
Perſon, he has beſt follow'd this Genera- 
Ons and NPI . things” concern 
it. | 
0 take; ſoy he: this Aﬀaie from Its 0. 
Prog We obſerve that in Scotland and in I- 
Jud, and in the Countries that lie more 
Northward, eſpecially in the places of the 
dea were there is moſt Sea-Weed, and 
ther Sea-Plants, the ends of ' thoſe Pla 
are loaded with an infinity of - theſe little 
Shells + which proves that this Generation 
demes not from rotten Wood: That Opi- 
4 nion 
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nion I cannot allow: Experience cries ont 


againſt it. Neither may we imagin that Ib 
theſe Birds derive their Origin from Trees: I fe 
Upon what can we ground ſuch a Belief? IK 


Trees produce not Birds, but Fruits accor- E 
ding to their Kind. Theſe Shells: at fir of 
are no bigger than the top:of the little Fin · I of 
ger. We find alſo many of them again! Wl Ro 
the Rocks: but the greateſt part ſtick to MW rj 
the Strings of the Weeds that we find a- an 
round the pieces of Maſts, and other Wood, Fl in 
that grow rotten in the Sed. If we open te. 
theſe little Shells, we diſcover little Embryos ¶ Pe 
of Birds, ſuch as we obſerye in Eggs that I Il 
have been brooded. We may eaſily perceive T. 
the Beak, the Eyes, the Feet, the Wings, 
the ſprouting Feathers, and all the other 
Lineaments of the Embryo of a Bird. As 
this little Creature increaſes, the Shell too 
grows bigger: and this it has in common 
with Snails and Tortoiſes, with all Teſta: 
ceous and Cruſtaceous-Fiſh, and with all the I ub 
Aniinals that carry their Houſes with them. 
Prout fætus creſcit, ita & conchæ ſeu teg amen. th 
ta corum, -quemadmodum in aliis omnibus Oftreis, the 
Conc his, Cachleis, Teſtudinibus, &. his ſimilibu eff 
domiport is contingit. Tis the fruitfu W ater ll th 
of the Sea, and the Heat of the Sun, that ro 
ſupply them with Heat and Nouriſhment wi 
If a Man conſider the Variety and vaſt * W 
Sundance of the Fiſh and Animals which are ri 
produces in the Sea, he will no doubt. ab 
low the Waters of it to be wondrouſly fruit 
ful. It produces the, largeſt of all Animals 
which are the Whales :, ſome of which, ac 

cording to Pliny, have been taken ee, 


- 
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ſix hundred foot long, and three hundred in 
bigneſs. There are in the Sea a hundred 
ſerenty ſix ſorts of Fiſh,z beſides the ſeveral 
Kinds that are in Rivers. Let us caſt our 
775 but a Moment on the raviſhing variety 

Shells, which are ſometimes the Delights 
of great Men. In the year 1611, I ſaw at 
Ritter dam, in the Houſe, of Petrus Carpente- 
fun perhaps a thouſand different ſorts: 
and all of them were Objects no leſs charm- 
ing to the Eye, thau Suhjects of ſublime Con- 
templation for the Mind. This ;itluſtrious 
Perſon had fill d a great Chamber with Shells, 
which were the rieheſt and moſt, curious 
Treaſure of Nature, that I ever Jaw. As 
many Shells, ſo many Wonders and Prodigies, 
ton they were only the little ſports, of Na- 
ture. But in theſe pretty Toys ſhe render d 
nſrble the Fruitfulneſs off the ſypream Genie 


us, that animates, and guides her. Has eſſe 


luxuri ant is Nature Inſignia, quibus ingenii [us 
bert at em atteſtari velit, non eſt dub um. 


theſe Barnacles, the Office of the Hen when 
ſhe hroods over her Eggs. His Heat is the 


efficient Cauſe of Generation, by aſſembling 


the Homogeneous, and ſeperating the Hete- 
rogeneous things. The Seeds of Fruitfulneſs 
without Heat continue folded up in matter. 
When Winter comes, a world of Inſects pe- 
riſh, and their Race would be extinct, were 
it not that their Poſterity is conceal d in their 


Seeds that remain. They all feem in a Le- 


thargy during the Winter; one would be- 


lieve they were totally deſtroyed. But the 
Spriag returning by * Approach of the 


dun, 


The Heat of the Sun does to the Eggs of | 


* * 
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Sun, viviſies Nature, that for ſeveral Month; 

as lain benumn' d, and in a State of InaQtivity, 

he Rays of the Sun, by warming the Earth 
and the Waters, open the Sepulchres, where 
an infinite number of Animals lay hid in the 
Shades of Death: or to ſpeak without Figure, 
the Heat of the Sun opens the Seeds, in which 
the Cold detain'd fo many living Beings, who 
waited only for the time of their Deliverance. 
— — is —— m_ mounted to the Ver- 
hal x, than we ſee appear again on the 
Scene of the Elementary World, "the Flies, 
the Gnats, the Butterflies and the Frogs, 
_ whoſe Races we believed to be extin&. The 
Eggs of Fiſh open likewiſe in Rivers, and in 
the Sea; the Seeds germinate in the Earth; 
the Birds hatch their young; all Nature i; 
in Labour, intent on repairing by new Births, 
the Breaches that Death, who mows down 
all, continually makes in the Region of the 
Elements. The Sun is the light of that World, 
and he vivifies in it whatever he-enlightens, 
For whenever his Heat ſurrounds a mixt Bo- 
dy, in which there is an Atom of Life ſhut 
up, he warms and pats it in motion, dilates 
and excites the ſparkle of Fire, concenter'l 
in it, to exert and unfold it felf : and then 
the hidden Seed manifeſts it ſelf hy its own 
natural Actions, and by giving ſigus and to- 
kens of Life, difcovers the Treaſure that was 
concealed in that mixt Body. Thus ſome i- 
mitate the natural Heat of the Hen, by forc- 
ing Eggs to diſcloſe their Young by the arti 
ficial Heat of an Oven; and compel a Spront 
that was contained in a Chaos of confuſed 
matter, to diſengage and ſet it ſelf _ * 
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his obſcure. Priſan. This is the deſtiny oe 0 
the Plants that are to be born of Seeds in the 


» * 
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* ive; 


Spring. The eds, f that! ard the Eggs of 


22 contain an Atom of Life, a ſparkle of 


thenj\ if from without them there came not a 

proper itious Heat, ta epen the Govers, and to 
liſcloſe the Plants; with which they are im- 
On eluti pateti in vvorum excltifionez 
tem cielem calenem Ferne rum 4 fam na- 


f Tale, 48 4 * 2 
the Seeds of our 


the like 
3A ice th hemlres in th Shells of 


our A 
lothe Race of Water - FowI. ?Tis: Aer 
tacle who hatches, theſe Eggs. The Sun — 


ip > Mothers 
ats, and to the Eggs of Animals, whoſe 
Mg is cold; *tis ie Tho kindles the ſpar- 
lie of Life, contain di in theſe reiße and with- 

wing Being 
toulch ever be. brought fortlt. Sol mag nius mung 


JI Lumen, caloris Pater oft; umque muttit in ter- 


wy ni us vivificas & iluſtra: , 
this 1 have- +4 from Maj erus: but 
— coufin'd, my ſelf to ſo cloſe a Verſi- 


. Pa of him, as not to put in a little Commen- 


tary! jato my Tranſlation ; and 1 hope I have 
lone him no wrong. The reſt of his Phyſicks 


on this Subject, I fake not to be Orthodox; 
uch have therefore omitted them. To 7015 
1 clude. 
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taleftiat Fire : but all this-would periſh with | 
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Subject; which is ſo cürſous, and Withal 

noble PE a. Man 1 be'ftppid and inſen- 

Nane Thde "Nat et at ſo great 
ature nd*Art c 5 90 18 
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ture, and all the ſubtlety of Art. Nor cal pi 
both of them in concert tsgexher, prefent a. K 
thing to mortal Eyes, t more deſerves fal 
their Admiration. 7 04 a7 9 th 
The Matter NOW in Hand is the oy ents fer 
fa, that is to ſay, the Reſuſcitation a Plant, of 
that is dry, dead, and even reduc'd to A ſhes. 
What can be greater than to recall ' fron ef 


Death to Life? And yet the Chymical Phi- 
loſophers p end, that by their Art they can 
reſtore a that has been deſtroy d by Ft 

and make it retake its primitive Form. 
"Oli Borrik ſays, that having for a whole 
year together, tormented ſome Quickſilver 
by many 1 even to the Reduction of i 
int 


"as 
= 
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into Water, Turbith and Aſhes, i it 229011 jo 
firſt. Form by the Attraction of Salt of Tartar, 
PHelikewiſe aſſures, that Lead beg rever- 
herated into Mhjilon, 'melted into Glaſs, re- 
duc d into Ceruſs, and: burnt intq' Litar vie, 
retakes alſo its firſt korm in a moment, l 

- ll Lixiviate Salt be artfylly applied tor. 
ul 1 We faave ſhewn in in 186. When we were 
” ſpeaking of Salts, that Boyle had diſec oyered 
chat Nitre would reſtore” and tevivite! it ſelf 
„ ſuch 7 manner Yi, after he had carried 
L Kthrö“a long Colle Operatjons, he found 
mY itigarn at Watt while: ind intite, And even 
Weight for Weight?" t miſt be confeſs'd, 
che there is fomething in salts, that Philoſo- 
pl cndot yet give any Account of. Whatever 
wwe haye'a high Opinion * it, but not 
aalgergdle to its ExceMfence. t has indeed 
deen aid? that Salts in mixt aten bind the 
Frinciples together; id give a State of Con- 
— — to Elementary Bodies; and that with- 
düt Salts, the harde Nee fall ta 
= a crumble” f themſelves into Duſt. 
x hought, nor home ſoever" it ſeems, 

fils mort what It ſhould ſay: Shall I ven- 
ture a ſtep farther, and advance; that the EC. - 
— 4 and Subſtantial Form of each Elementa- 
are ytonſiſts in its Salts j and that the dif- 
ence of Salts makes the pecifick difference 
ef"\eyery mixt Body. What perſuades me 
that this is true, I becauſe when a Body is de- 
ſroy'e; pull'd £6 pieces, and Teduc'd into 
Aſhes, we find again in'the Salts; extracted 
from its Aſhes, the Idea, the Image, and the 
Phantom of the ſame Body. The Features, the 
Hnea ments are allrecover'd in its Aſhes:If we 


Y 3 could 
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jak rejoig to them the other Prineiples, 
ould be o longer the Image of the thing, 
but the thing it ſelf reſtored in all its parts. 
This would be a Reſurrection indeed: but ta 
ok 2 Nature, nor Art, not hoth of 
ogether will ever be able to attain. 
iy 8 thout having recourſe to the Necro- 
mantick Spells of the Witch of Ender, with - it 
out making Samuel appear; at leaſt by an in: pe 
nocent Magick we will raiſe-up the Phantoms I lon 
of Plants that are rotten, and reduc d into | 
Aſhes : E er we may go farther: 8 
what ſhould er us from performing u 
on Animals, what has already been fo 15 
fully effected Plants. Where would 
the harm of . A the Phantom of the 
Dog, whoſe laſs Uſes 87 bitterly bemoan d: 
or of the little Cat, for whoſe Death T; ertia 
ter of Paulus Emil ius, fo excoſſive · 
ly grier d? We will promiſe nothing; but 
try what we can do. 
*Tis gone. of the leak Curiokties. of Art 
to make The © linazes of, Plants a in a V 
al, in which we preſerve their Aſhes 7 Nay, 
tis the greateſt Curioſity in Nature. To re res 
ſais a Plant. 8 midſt of its Ales 
as often as we pleaſe; and f 1 
kind of Perpetuity, 7 Mine 
A Roſe, that was . Molex 8 — 


whoſe 10. 1 ſhort a white, 
will beco 125 
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© The Regeneration of Plants. 


Tho? it have been long doubted - whether 
it could be effected or not; yet after the Ex» 
— that have been made, there is no 

nger room for incredulit x. 

I. Coxes has made in England ſome moſt 
curious Experiments upon this Subject. After 
having drawn a great deal of Salt from Fern, 
he canſed ſome of it to diſſolve in the damp 
Air: after having dry'd it, what remain'd of 
the Lixiuium became red as Blood. This Co- 
lour was a ſign that there remain'd many ſul- 
phureous Parts, He put this Diſſolution in- 
to a great Glaſs - Bottle, and after it had been 
there fire or fix Weeks, a great part of the 
Salt ſunk to the bottom, and became of a 
browiuſh Colour, whereas that which was a- 
bove was whitiſh. And thea it was that on the 
ſurface of this Salt, Ferns were ſeen to riſe up 
in great number. + » 2 | | | 
When the Fern was burnt, it was between 
dry-and wet : thus the Salt was as it were 
Tartarous and Subſtantial. Being dry'd before 
4 great Flre, it loſt much of its Weight, and 
became whiter : The Reaſon of which was, 
becauſe it had before ſome Oil and ſome Acids. 
Having mingled an equal Quantity of Pot- 
Aſhes, and Sal Armouiack, a volatileSalt riſe 
up immediately: and ſome time after, there 
appear'd a Foreſt of Pines, Firs, and other 
he W _— CT: COIN 

'orld a more faithful Image of the Re- 
yas ” Y 4 ſurrection 
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ſurrection of the Dead, and I am perſuaded 
that Nature and Art can never offer to our 
Eyes a more divine Spectacle. All the Learn- 
ed ſpeak of it alike ; and each of them is a- 
ſtoniſh'd with Admiration. Let ns hear how 
one of the moſt Learn'd Naturaliſts of Eng- 
uni regarded, this Object. 1 1 ö 
II. Sir Xenelm "Digby was one of the firſt 
Ad mirers of the Regeneration of Plants. Ve 
can, ſays he, raiſe up a dead Plant, and render 
it immortal, and in making it revive from the 
midſt of its Aſhes, give it a ſort of glorify d 
Body: and ſuch, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
as we hope to ſee our own after the Reſur- 
rection. Quercetan, Phyſician to King Henry 
IV. tells us a wonderful Story of a certain 
Gentleman of Poland, who ſhaw'd him twelve 
Glaſs Veſſels, ſeal'd Hermetically, in each of 
which was, contain'd the ſubſtance of a diffe- 
rent Plant: In one was a Roſe, in another a 
Tulip, and ſo an. It muſt be obſery'd that 
in ſhewing each Veſlel, nothing could be ſeen 
but a little Heap of Aſhes that was at the 
bottom of it: but as ſoon as he expos d it to 
a gentle and moderate Heat; even at the ſame 
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tkat the Senſe might there have deceiy'd Rea - 
ſon, and made us believe them to be real and 
ſubſtantial Plants and Flowers. Now as ſoon i 
as he withdrew the Veſlel from the Heat, 
and expos d it to the Air, ſo that the matter 
and the Veſſel came to grow cool, the Plants 


and Flowers were plainly ſeen to diminiſh by - - 


degrees: and their ſhining and lively Hue 
turning to à pale, their Figure then was 
only a-ſhadow of Death, and vaniſhing on a 
ſudden, buried it ſelf afreſh under its*Aſhes. 
All this was again ated over, with the lame 


Circumſtances, as often as he approach'd the 


Veſſels to the Fire, or withdrew them from it. 
Athanaſius Kircherus aſſur d me for certain, 


when I was at Rome, that he had made the 
ſame Experiment, and he imparted to me the 


Secret of doing it: nevertheleſs after a deal 

of Toil and Labour I could never ſucceed in 

it. ; Digby-of the Veeetat. of Plants, part 2. ; 
That Learned Naturaliſt need not complain 
of his ill ſucceſs in the Regeneration of Plants 
by their Aſhes, ſince he owns himſelf that he 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing, of what Salts: . 


are capable, and how they contain the ſub- 


ſtantial Form of a mixt Body, diſſolv'd. I 
ſacceeded, ſays he, in the ſecond. Operation, 
ot which Kircherus gave me likewiſe the Se- 
cret. I took a — quantity of Nettles; the 


Roots, the Stems, the Leaves, and in a word 
the whole Plants, and calcin'd them aſter the 


nſual manner, Lobſerv'd exactly all the Cir- 
cumſtances that Quercetan relates. Of theſe 
Aſhes of Nettles I made a Lixivinm with clear 


Water, and filter'd it to take away the dead 


* 


it, and expos d it to the gold. Gir in 


ae froſty 
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around Wi 
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III. Miriconys, in his Voyage 


froſty Weather. *Tis moſt true that when 


this Water was frozen, there appear'd in the 


Ice, a great many Figures of Nettles.. I took 
delight to regard this ſport of Nature; and 
ſent for Doctor Mayerne, that he might be a 
tor of this Transfignration, at which he 
was no leſs furpriz'd and raviſh'd than my 
ſelf. ' Now what can be the cauſe of this Phz- 
nomenou! ? Tis certain that the greateſt and 
moſ eſſential part of this diſſolv d mixt Bo- 
dy continues in its fix d Salt, which cannot 
deveſt it ſelf of the Impreſſion it had receiy- 


ed from Nature, continuing always eſſencifyd 


with the ſame Qualitigs and Virtues, - as the 
Plant from which it is extracted. 
After this he relates another very 


curious 


Bt ment, that Doctor Daviſon ſhow'd him 


s Laboratory at Paris. As he was extract- 


; Ina the Oil and the Spirit of a certain fort of 


gummy Roſin; it happe pen'd in the O n, 
that the Neck of the Veſſel, by which this Oil 
and this 8 aſcended, 14 interwoven all 

the Figures of Pines, which are 
the Trees from whence came the Roſin on 
which he was working, The Figures and Idea's 
of theſr Pines were pre a6 ſo exactly, 
could not have imitated Hem on 
well. The fame thing happened to D; 
ſelf 48 be Was diſtilling : Gum of C 
trees. 80 true is it that the Idea's; — Sa- 
dows, łhe Phantoms of Bodies preſerve them- 
2 the Salts that are extracted from 

m 0 


to Rome, re- 
lates, that the famous Krcherns taught him 
this Operation, which cannot be caſily effect- 


\ 7 
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reſt of Lavender. The next 
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ed, nor too much ad mird. Put into a Veſſkl 


the Hpitit which you extract from the Herb 


Maiden hair, and throw in all the Salt you can 
draw from the Calcination of its Dregs : ſeal 
it up Hermetically.s and you will ſee the Plant 
grow iu this Veſſel inj the Spring, and wi- 
ther in the Winter ; and do the like ſucceſ- 
ſively every Year. . This were a Curioſity in- 
deed if it could be effected, but I diſtruſt that 
Moxconys had added fomething of his ow to 
what Kircherus told him. . 
IV. D. J. Daxiel Major gives us an account 
of a new fort of Regeneration. He tells us, 
that he mix d together the Salts of Plants, 
that he might ſee che Combats of the Acid 


and Alkali: and that to ſind the Reſult of theſe 


ſeveral mixtures, he put ſome Salt f Laven- 
der into two Glaſs Vials, fil'd with Water. 
He was ſurpriz d towards the Evening to fee 
2 World of little Plants as it were in Minia- 
ture, that rofe up out of the Water, and 
rank d themfelves in order around the ſides 
of the Vial, where they c 'd ane by. 
orning the light 
was incomparably the more chariing : for 
theſe ſmall Vegetations had no doubt magne- 


_ tically attracted to themſelves the Salts of the 


Air: and that too in fo great a quantity, that 
the little. Foreſt was born down by its own 
— — — . — the uy . 
his Vials as ſecond time, and me 
thin Wa ene again, This little Foreſt laſt- 
ed ſeven or eight Days, but it attrafed the 


Salts of the Air with jeſs and ley avidity. 
Raviſh'd at this Reſurrection of — pgotY 
their 
Aſhes 


that were burnt and ſprung again from 


- Aſhes, he call d to mind the happy Reſurrecti · 
on of our Bodies; and in the heat of the pleas 
ſing and pious tranſport that 1nſpir'd him, he 
made the four following Verſe. 
En regdit.ex gemino nemoroſa Lavendula vitro. 
- Qugiprins in terram verſa ſalemgut fut: 
Pulverulenta olim \fic:corpora noſtra redibunt: 
- Et ſalia arcanæ quid Drit atis haben. 
We are obliged for theſe Obſervations to the 
Academy Curioſorum Nat ura, Ob ſer dat. 9. An- 
no 1677. Hi b; er 
V. Ferrers teaches the method of attaining 
to the Regeneration of Plants, by the means 
of the Salts extracted from their Aſhes. He 
took it from the Writings of Perrns Johannes 
Faber, a Phyſician of Mompellier: but having 
neyer made trial of it himſelf, tis beſt to re- 
fer our ſelves to ſuch as ſpeak of their own Ex- 
periments... But he concludes the Method by 
thefe Words: Behold, au he, a new arid won- 
derful Spectacle, that ꝓreſents it ſelf to the 
Eyes, and raviſhes the Mind. No ſooner we 
expoſe ta the Sun, the Vial fill'd with the 
Quinteſſence of Roſes, than we eive with - 
in the ſtreight Bounds of that ſmall Veſſel, a a 
World of Miracles. The Flant that lay dead 
and buried in its Aſhes, 'revives and rites up. 
In half an hours time this vegetable, ſalf burn 
Phæniæx ſprings from its own Aſhes. Tllis Roſe, 
in Duſt, comes out of its Tomb ts take a new 
Life. Thistis a lively Image of the Reſurrecti - 
on, by which-we Mortals, who are lying in 
the Shades of Death, ſhall ariſe to as bleſſed 
Immortality. '» Flores Yanx intra bore dimi- 
dium ſuisſe cineribus renaſcittt : e terra tumulo 
vernam redu ad vit am roſa mort ali but ad im- 
E. mmortalitatem 
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mort al it atem ſurrecturis preludit. Flor: lib. 4. 
i POT 1s fully perſuaded of the 
Virtues of the Salts bf Plants: He bas includ- 
ed itt a fe Words.almoſt all the Philoſophy 
of theſe Salts. At firſt he ſays, that the'See 
is the firſt Principle of Germina jon, and the 
raft Cotbjlement « of the Tas, en en Nimum 4 
progerninationis e | dijo Plant 
Cel, ment um. He add S5 that b he help; 
Fire, and by the Chy miteal” An 15 f the 
Seeds of PLnts, ye tra the © Sie the 
fixt' and volatile Salts, the Oils, Se which 
we know to contain the firſt inciples of the 
plants. Theſe Plants are'concenterd'ty their 
Sceds The Seed is the Plant folded and wrapt 
Whatever is contaſt'd in the Plant is u- 
hited in the Seech: and by a great Miracle, 
whatever the Seed Contains, is reducd into a 
lefs Bulk, in an Atom of Salt of tHe ame kind 
of plant. Sales ex Plantis elicit; ba 745 Analo- 
gium tum | ſeminibus j ſunt Primers Plant a- 
rum, & rerum ſemina, forma Reſuſcitatrix, &c. 
Hence Paracelſus took the ſecret of teſuſcitat- 
ing Plants by their Aſhes. He extrafted from 


Plants an aqueous Matter, and au oleaginous 


Matter, with theſe he imbib'd theit Aus: 
which, he regarded as a firſt Matter, upon 
which he ſprinkled theſe diſſdly'd Salts, that , 
he-call'd "the ſubſtantial and revivifying Form o 
the Plant. Then he ſow'd in good Earth theſe 
Aſhes thus prepar'd, and they produce d Ae 
of the ſame kind, as Libævius atteſts. Upon 
this Principle too it ĩs that Kircherws affirms, 
that if we cut a Plant into little pieces, and 
reduce them into Aſhes ; and then ſow the 

* , Aﬀhes 
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Aſhes i the Earth; Plants of the fam kind 
will ſpriag fro chem. Ratray aſſures i us that 

be 060 radiſh, cut. in. twenty piece and 
of into the Gr und, 99 8955 * 1155 at 
Ras ene 25 
din'd à Plant between my 17 7 ty 


_ tracted the alt, fow'd. * wit a rex 
aud there came from it it a Million of the ſame 
ant * From all . ene draws 
his Conc] lafion ; IT you tow the Salt of a Plant 
n 2 proper Earth, there will ſpt ring out im. 
mediately' an infinity of Plants like, to that 
whoſe Salt you Tow. Ir fig Plante, terre pu- 
riſſimæ 17 851 ee in eam Plant am ex 


KA e vert rep«l it + | 
1 Thee fe ge o0es on to the. Re generation of 
ca 0 | eee had the rin- 
4 Jes of: everal P . ad ried 9 750 
where by the aſſiſtance ale Heat, 


without much trouble, he ſhew'd the — 
toms of theſe Plants, that aroſe from thoſe 
Princi Why but without being able to give 
themſelves any Conſiſtency : x the Heat was 
no Ooonef withdrawn, than the Phantom re- 


* Magnan, deſcribe Fabairable well in his 
Demmoctitus reviviſcen;a Role reſuſcitated from 
the midit of its Aſhes. Hanneman Neu. Me- 


tbod. c ſampl. Vegetab. 958. 9. 
ee eg ke K 2 bild Bed) . , 


Apparitin: : "tis help a Shadow; =P is an 
one ſnould raſhly go about to touch this reſuſ- 
citated Roſe, it would fare with him as with 
the facrilegious. Ixion, who. thinking to em- 
brace. Juno, found only a flitting Cloud, with- 
out any Conſiſtency. VIE 


— - 
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into its Tomb. The famous Migim Chrys | 
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VII. Paracelſus gives us a Method to 
duce a Plant by the means of its Salts. . 


ſays he, ſome Aſhes of burat Waod: Put the 
into a Cucurbite with ſome Roſin, Sap an 


Oil of the ſame Tree; of each an equal weight 


By doing this, you make uſe of the three Prin- 
— of which all things are form'd ; that 

to ſay, the Flegm, the Greaſe and the A 
The Flegm is the Mercury; the Greaſe t 
Sulphor, and the Aſhes the Salt: becauſe 90 


that ſteams and evaporates at the Fire, is 5 


Mertury: all that takes Fire and burns, i 
the Sulphur: : and all Aſhes are Salt. put 
therefoi c theſe three things into a Seni 
und with a 0 entle Fire theſe Matters will re⸗ 
dnce themſelyes into Liquor; and then rhe 
whole will become mucilaginous., When you 
have thus got e rinciples mixt to- 
ether, put eſſel into the Belly of a 
e, for as Tong a time as is quilite for the 
matter to puttifie. ' And then if, pu lay this 


Matter in à good Earth, the Tres from which 


extracted the three. Prin 
uſe of, will ſoon reviye Ron 1 
vantage of this Regeneration 18, 


vou ma 
the a 
t ſuch a 


1 


Tree will have much more *conſiderable-\ Al | 


tues than that from which i It deſcends. Parace 
Lib. 6. de Nat. 

They who are not ud tothe St yle and Me- 
taphors of the Chymiſts, muſt noe be alarm'd 
at what Paracelſus fays, that thEthree Pane 
ples muſt he put into the Be Ro of a Horſe ; Ny it 
means no Tre than that t NN muſt be 
hid in Horſe-d ung. 

Concerning this 


Gays that *tis eee that there needs 
not 


Nel Kan! N | 


- 
— — IC — ———— — — ——— — — 


* Queſtion: 
- rection of Plants from their Aſhes, be a thing 
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fot ſo much Ceremony to make the Salts of 
Plants vegetate. We have nothing to do, ſays 
be, but to take ſome Salt of Wormwood, and 
ſow.it in good Farth; and, you will have the 
Fenk to ſee Plants of Wormwood ſpring 


from that Salt: as I haye very often experi- 


ented. And. ſubt erran. Tho' this Regene- 
ation he very curious and Philoſophical r and 
| vidbly demonſtrates the great Virtues that are 
contained in Salts; tis certain that the Reſur- 
rection of 9985 in Vials by the means of their 
derten has ſomething more ſublime and won- 
erful. 
VIII. Bar) ry his Phyſi cks, philoſophizes af: 
ter his own. K N55 concerning __ 10 775 
riment of the Poliſh Phyſ yſician 
e, the prians have been Ham Af for 65 dell 
in that, seul of Plant in ud into Mat- 
yet a Certain Pol andes ſhut. up the Manes 
f Blants in GlaG. Vellels,;. ey heating 
thoſe Veſſels which, contain'd a kind of Aſhes, 
he oblig Jie Seeds to paſs, 2. — the Power 
to the Action; inſomuch in a ſhort time 
there appear d in the Glaſſes, Stems, Branches, 
Leaves and Flowers. The 1 
ſhort-liy'd, and continued no longer than the 
Heat of the Veſſels laſted. Bary Phyſique der- 
Nier. Part. Tom. 2. pag, 144. 
IX. The famous K:rcheras ſtarts at firſt this 
Whether the Palingoieſt or Reſur- 


poſlible ? Tho' he had no doubt, knowledge 
of it already, be decides nothing pglitively, 
but contents Himfelf with ſaying : We will 
ſpeak of this elſewhere, and ſhew the method 


to ſucceed in it. All I can now fay is, that 


Gount 
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Count AAartinitæ has made me a Preſent of ſuch 
4 ſecret. I am not at liberty to make it pub- 
lick; becauſe he communicated-it to me on con- 
dition that I ſhould not divulge it. I ſuppoſe 
that in 1654. Kircherus refus'd to make it 


known, becauſe he would not break his Word 


with his Friend: but ſince that time he has 
certainhj had his Conſent to publiſh this ſo cu- 
rious a ſecret : For 'twas not. till 1660, that 
Digby writ his Treatiſe concerning the Vegeta- 
tion of Plants: And perhaps it might be before 

that time, that Xircherus gave him that ſecret 
at Rome, from whence he ſays he brought it. 
i Oedypo Ægyptiaco, & in Mundo Subterra- 
neo de his omnibus amplior dabitur diſcrurendi 
materia. Kirk. Art. Magnet. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
1. Experim fl. | 
At length we find that &rcherssdeclar'd him- 

ſelf concerning this Regeneration, that he be- 
liev d it poſſible, and even that he had made 
Experiments of it, which ſucceeded to a Mira- 
cle: Inſomuch that he kept ten Years in his 
Cloſet at Rome, a long-neck'd Vial, like a Ma · 
traſs, ſeal d Hermetically, that contain'd the 
Aſhes of a Plant, which he reſuſcitated in the 
preſence of any,whoſe Curioſities brought them 


to ſee it; In 1657. he ſhewed it to Chriſtinag 


Queen of Sweden: and that learned: Princeſs 

took pleaſure in regarding this Prodigy for a 

great while Ir  Kircherus forgot to take 
$* 


this precious* Vial from a Window, where it 
ſtood a whole Night, and a little Froſt that 
pppen'y, broke it to pieces. Schotws the Jeſuit 
4 


ures us, that when he was at Rome, he had 


the ſatis faction to ſee this Roſe, that they made 
riſe out of its Aſhes as ones as they pleas d by 


the 


4 1 
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the application of a little Heat: arid that hen 
a great Prince deſir d Nircherus to one 
like it, he choſe rather to part with his oun, 
than undertake again ſuch.an C 
This Secret 18-ealL,d:the Imperial Serve, be- 
cauſe the Emperor Ferh%,Z˖ III. who bought 
iv of a Chymiſt, gave it to Nircherus, who bas 
pvbliſh'd the following Method of it f in his 
| PI Or} on off} * Seck. = cap. Ag 
. iment 1. 18 
The Secret of tht Paliogeneſia, of of the Reſur 
retction of Plants. | 
1. Take wur Founds of the Seeds. of the 
Plant, which you deſire to raiſe up from its 
Aihes. This Seed. muſt be very ripe. Pound it 
in a Mortar. Put the whole into a Glaſs Veſſel, 
very clean, and as high as the Plant, whoſe Seed 
you have taken. Stop up ac Sas very: A 


and it in a tem 
— Cane an Evening — rhe Sky 18 very ſe. 


1225 and clear; and r pounded Seed 
to the Dewof the Night in {large Diſh ; that 
it may improgpate it ſelf very ſtronghy-with 
the vivifying Virtue of the Dow. 
3. With # large Piece of Linnen Cloth very 
-  Ccleat, and faffen'd. down in a Meadow with a 
Peg at each Corner, get together eight Quarts 
of the ſame Dew, and yo it into a very clean 
: "Glaſs Veſſel: - In \ 7 
43᷑. Put yer Seeds that have imbib'd the Dew 
into their former Veſſel, before Sun-riſing: be- 
cauſd the Sun would make the Dew evaporate. 
+ Ppt this Veſſel as before, into ſome * | 
> P ACE. & 4 
5. When you have got Dey enou h,you muſt 
filter, and © on diſtill N — _ 
ulneſs. 
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foulgeſs. The Dregs that remain muſt be cal- 
in' d, to extract a Salt from them, which will 
be of à beautiful Colour. 

6. Pour the Dew that is diſtill'd 4nd imbu'd 
with that Salt, upon the Seeds, and then ſtop 
up the Veſſel again, with pounded Glaſs and 
Borax. The Veſſel muſt be laid in this Condi- 
tion, for a whole Month, in a Düng- hill of new 

r | 
- 7. Take the Veſſel from the Dung-hil, and 
you will find that the Seed at the bottom is be- 
came like a jelly. The Spirit will be like a little 
skin of divers Colours, and ſwim on the ſurface 
bf the whole matter, Between the Skin and the 
ſlimy ſubſtance at the bottom, you will obſerve 
3 50 of greeniſh Dew, that repreſents a 

ryCEit. . NN. my” | 

8. During the Summer, expoſe this Veſſel 
| well-ſtopt, by Day to the Sun, and a Nights to 
the Moon. In nuſty and rainy Weather, you 
muſt keep it in a dry and warm place, till the 
Weather be fair again. 

This Work is ſGmetimes brought to perfe&i- 
dn in two Months, and ſometimes it requires a 
Year. The Tokens of ſucceſs are, when we ſee 
the ſlimy ſubſtance ſwell, and riſe up: when 
the Spirit or little Skin diminiſhes daily, and 
when all the matter grows thick. When by the 
Reflexion of the Sun we ſee ſome ſabtile Exha- 
lations ariſe in the Veſſel, and form themſelves 
into thin Clouds, we may conclude them to be 
the firſt Principles of the regenerating Plant. 

9. At length, of all this Matter there ought 
to form it ſelf a blue Duſt ; and from this Duſt = 
excited by Heat, there will ariſe a Stem, 
Branches, Leaves and Flowers: in a Word, we 

N E22 fel 


10 
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- ſhall ſee the Apparition of a Plant riſing from 
the midſt of its Aſhes. As ſoon as the Heat is 
withdrawn, all the Phantom vaniſhes away; 
the whole matter falls to pieces, and tumbles 
to the bottom of the Veſſel, where it forms a 
new Chaos. The return of Heat always reſuſ- 
- citates this Vegetable Phœnix, that is hid in its 
Aſhes';. and as the Wie of Heat gives it 
Life, its abſence cauſes its Death. © © 
Kixchera endeayours to give the reaſon of 
this wonderful Phænomenon, he ſays that the 
ſeminal Virtue of each mixt Body is concenter'd 
in its Salts 3 and that as ſoon as the Heat puts 
them in motion, they forthwith riſe upwards, 
and circulatelike a Whirlwind around the Glaſs 
Veſtsl. Theſe Salts, being in this ſuſpenſion, 
which ſets them at liberty todiſpoſe themſelves 
into Order, place themſelves in the ſame Situ- 
ation, and form the ſame Figure, that Nature 
originally gave them. They range themſelves in 
the ſame Order, as if they were in the Plant. 
Retaining the inclination to become what they 
were, they fallow the firſt Impreſſion they re- 
 &eiv'd. Exch Corpuſcle of Salt returns into the 
; 8 Determination which it holds from 
ature.” Thoſe that were at the Foot of the 
Plant, convey themſelves thither, and place 
themſelves as formerly. Tis the ſame thing too 
with thoſe, that compos'd the top of the Stem, 
the Branches, the Leaves aud the Flowers: all 
r een 
X. Georg. Philipp. Harſtofflerns of Nuremberg, 
has pnbliſh'd likewiſe the Method of effecting 
this wonderful Regeneration. Delic. Mat hemat. 
Tom. 2. Part. 9. Queſt. 26. It agrees not at all 
with that which Debrzensk; has made publick 
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In his Works of Philoſophy; but it is not un- 


like the Method of Kircherg which! is indeed. 


tedious and troubleſome. x 
XI: Schotus obſerves that Ai Conradus © 


has try'd the Experiment in the Way that M. 


' Dobrzenski of Negropent preſcribes, but with- 


my 


- 


out any ſuccefs: the reaſon whereot he believes 


to bey becauſe that Method is iber enongh 


non uur Chi reumſtantias enarrat, quas nos & Har- 


ſtofflerus babemus. Technic. Curioſ. Tom. 2. Lib. 


9; cap. 16. Then this learned jeſuit gives his 
Method, which he prefers before all the others. 


is the fame with that of Kircherxs, which I 
but now'gave under the Title of The Secret of 
| the Palingeneſia, &c. - | 


XII. Dobrzenski' of Negropont a. that in 


I Travels. thro” 7aly, he met with an expert 


Chymiſt, who ſhew'd/ him in Glaſs Vials, an 
actual and real Re- production of ſeveral Flow- 
ers: which riſe from the bottom of an oleagi- 
nous Matter, contain d in thoſe Vials, that were 
ſeal'd Hermetically : that there was no more to 
be done than tò warm them a little; and imme- 
diately the Plants appear'd with their Leaves 
and Flowers: but that the moment the heat was 
withdrawn, all return'd into a confuſed Chaos, 


where nothing could be diſtinguiſn d. Philoſoph. 


de Fontib. Part. 3. Propoſ. 1. 
This Dobrzenski of Neeropont ſur paſſes all o- 


ther Naturaliſts in matter of Experiments, He 


makes the Regeneration of Plants very eaſie. 


But *tis to be feared that he has not been par- 


ticular enough; and that he has onfy given ns 


the ſummary of ad Operation, which is at too 


great Importance not to take up time. But he 


1 * docs 


. Water, 
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does more than all this : for hitherto we have 
only feen the Apparitions of the ſhadows of 
| Plants: but he actually reſuſcitates a Plaut that 
is dead and quite dry. His Method WAS thus. 
A Miraculous Secret. 
1. Take a dead Plant, but let the Root be 
on it. Pur only this Roat in a certain Afinerat 
in three or four Hours the Plant will 
grow” green again, and he like one that is in its 
full | Vigaar, and grows in the naked Earth. 
yon put into a Vial ſame Water, di- 


ſtill'd from a Plant or a Flower, with three 


2 


'Oances of Salt extracted from the ſame Plant 
or Flower, and then fill up the Vial with Mine- 
ral Water; In two or three days you will ſee 
growing in the midſt of this Water, a Plant of 
the ſame kind with that from whence you ex- 
tracted We ates * the > — plant diſ- 
appears if you ſhake the Vial; appears a- 
agar before, when the Veſſel ſtands til Na- 
ture and Art together, under the Hand and 
Eyes of the moſt skilful Artiſt, can do nothing 
elſe comparable to this. | 
The Reader will no doubt defire to ben 
what this Mineral Water is; nor can I blame 
his Curioſity, for without that Water, the two 
former Experiments can Rand bim * no ſtead. 
_ *Tis made as follows. 


A wonderful Mineral Was. SY 

Take nine Pounds of Biſmuth, before it has 
aſs'd thro” the Fire, and put it into a Retort 

It for it, and that has a great Recipient. Di- 
Kin it for twelve Hours with a degree of Fire, 
| 1 to this Matter. There will riſe 
ater very white and ſweet. Rectifie it twice 
en 'twill purifie it ſelf and grow fweet- 
er. 


— w=IY 


But be ned | 
ments, this learned Man employs this Mineral 


er. This Operation, for which we are oblig'd 


to Dobrzensks of Negroponty is neither long nor 


- Iaborious. Philoſoph. amenior de Fonti5, Part 3. 
fit. 1 Cog 1% "gs: 


ides the two laſt mentioned Experi- 


Water for a third, which is worth at leaſt both 
the athers. We are now got into the Country 
of ſublime Curioſities; and I am of Opinion, 
that all the reſt of Europe, and the three other 
Parts of the Warld put together, «can offer us 
nothing that comes up to the following Expe- 
Malene. £-22Y 
- "Take a Pound of Mineral Water: put it in- 
to a Glaſs Veſſel; - large enough for one third of 
it to remain empty. You will ſee this Water 
"He up and ſwell, When the Moon is at full: 
and fall down and take up leſs Room than uſu- 


al, at the new Moon: which never fails to hap- 


at full and new” Moon. Nevertheleſs the 
weight of the Water is always the ſame, whe- 
Fare rden in a greater or leſs Quantity. 
This Flux a 

explain. *Twonld break the Brains of Ariſtotle 
were he alive again, and he would once more 


drown himſelf 4n the Euripus, becauſe he could 
not underftand it. But by the Way that Story 


r: for Diogenes Laertius ſays, 


hangs Hl togethe 
thiOaccordiag to Eumelus, Ariſtotle drank Poy- 


ſon at ſeventy Years of Age, and dy'd of it. 
XIII. Planis-Cimpy made too great a Fi- 


gure among the eminent Chymuſts, not to be 
alld in Evidence concerning a Curiolity, that 
-employ'd- all the Great Men of his time. He 


Few perfectly well the. Excellence of Salts, . 
"which he regarded as the-Subſtantial Form ot 


2 4 Bodies. 


* 
Z 2 


ad Reflux is puzzling and hard to 


-% 
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Bodies. This will viſibly appear in the two fol; 
lowing Experiments taken from him. _ 
N. 47-4 I» Experoment.::.. 
I he Salt of Plants will ſerve inſtead of Seed, 
if it be extracted in this manner. Burn what 
Herb you pleaſe, and extract the Salt from it 
according to the Method of Phyſicks. From 
this Salt will ſpring a Plant, like that which 
was burat: for ſuch a Salt always retains the 
Nature and Qualities of the mixt Body, from ef 
W hence twas extracted. ap") 31 


» bs 


2. Experiment. © 1 K 
Take Nitre from the fat Earth that lies a- 

long the Brooks, that glide at the Foot of Moun- | 
' rains, where there are Mines of Gold of of Sil- }F 

ver: Purifie this Nitre well, and mix it with ; 
| Saturn: calcine both of them in a Veſſel, Her- | 
x metically clos'd. Then put the whole into a 
Retort, to which you muſt fit a little oval Veſ- Y 
ſel, and lute the joynts very well. Put into | 
it ſeveral Leafs of the' fineſt Gold. Put Fire | 
under your Retort; and by little and little | 
Jome Spirits will riſe up and ſtick to the Gold. 
Increaſe your Fire till no more Spirits mount 
up. Then take off your Recipient, and ſeal 
it with the Seal of Hermes. Make a Lamp Fire 
under it, till there appear in the Veſſel the 
Scene of the Univerſe in the Spring: that is to 
1 ſay, all forts of Trees with their Bloſſom 

3 Meadows enamel'd with Flowers, Streams glid- 

ing through them, with ten thouſand Foun- 

tains; ſome ſprouting out of Rocks; others 
from knotted Oaks. Vou may obſerve likewiſe 

the Plains waving with Corn. Some Animals 

too will appear bounding over the Hills, and 

skudding along the Plains. But whag hor: | 

1 EW IH claims 
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claims our Admiration, is to ſee around the 


Globe a great number of Stars, ſome fixt, and 


others wandring. , Theſe are Miracles I could 
never have believed had not my- Eyes been 
the irreproachable Witneſſes of them. Petite 
. Chyrurg. chap. 22. Thus we have the whole 
Univerſe in little. The Sphere of Archimt- 
des, of which the Ancients ſo much boaſted, 
deſerves. not to be named in Compariſon of 
this Miniature of the whole Creation 

What more can be deſired and added to 


theſe Wonders of the Regeneration of Plants? 


The Imagination is loſt in them, and can go 
no farther. Some nevertheleſs have not been 
ſatisfied with reſuſcitating of Plants from the 
midſt of their Aſhes; but have endeayaur'd to 
do, the ſame thing on Animals; and have ſuc- 
ceeded in their Attempt. Nay, Lam not cer- 
' tain that Gafare! did not deſign to try the 
Experiment upon Men, and to make the Spi- 
rits of the Dead appear in his Vials, We 


may beſt judge of his meaning by what he tells 


us of the Reſurrection of Plants. 
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6 all the of which he treats, there 


_ oh the Aſhes even of Animals, and perh 
too of Men. If Artemifi 
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Amo: his unbeurd of Curnſ#ies, Of 
not one 
but is Pt ur to it. Tis raiſing it to 
the higheſt of 5 form to 


our ſelves an Idea, of putting jt in practice 


a 
had knoyn this Lev . | 
kret, ſhe would not have firallowed down the 
meg of* her Husband Afauſolus ; but preſerv- 
theft in” an Urn of Chryſtal, where tho 
de, the Manes of the dnl ee 
e to her whenever ſhe deſired it. Gaf- 
. ie th Fn view, 75 
g of the Puli 5 brin 8 upon e 
Frags the Shades o Tot 
Ds Chene, ſays he, — of eo beſt Chymiſts 
of our Age, relates that he had ſeen at Cra- 
cow in Poland, a Phyſicjan of that City, who 
kept in Vials, the Aſhes of almoſt all forts of - 
Plants 3 fo that when any one came out of Cu- 
rioſity to fee, for Example, a Roſe in theſe 
. Vials; he took that in which he kept the 
"Aſhes of a Roſe- Buſh, and holding it over a 
+ lighted Candle, as ſoon as the Heat came to 
an to move, and riſe up 
Cloud, which after ſome 
motion came at length to repreſent a Nw ſo 
fair, 
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fair, ſo freſh, and fo perfect, that one would 
have thought it palpable and Weet ſrented, 
as if it had grown on a Roſe- Tree. This 
Learyed Man faid, that he had öften endea- 
vour d o do the ſame thing; but that his 
Art failing him, Chance farour'd him with 
the ſight of almoſt an equal Prodigy. As he 
was amaſing himſelf with trying ſeveral cu - 
rious Experiments, he among others extrat- 
ed ſome Salts from burnt Nettles: and hay- 
ing fot the Lixivinm abroad in a Winter 
Night, the next Morning he found it frozen: 


but was ſurprized with Aſtoniſhment to ſe 


the, ſeyeral ſorts of Nettles, their Forms and 


their Figures ſo naturally and ſo perfectly te- 


| —_— on the Ice, that growing and live 
Nettles, ſeem'd not more Nettles than they. 


the Spirits of the Dead, Which. 


Places, where Battels have been Fuße And 
theſe Shades are of the dea 


At preſent, adds C farel, this Secret is not 
& rare: 7 45 Claves, one of the beſt Chy- 


- miſts of our Age, ſhews it every day. From 


all which we may draw this Conſequence, that 
to appear in Church- yards, gre natural; be- 
ing the Forms of the Bodies intert d in. thoſe 


Places: or their exteriovr Figure, not the | 
Soul, or Phantoms fram'd by evil Spirits; nor 


Genis as ſome have believed. Tis certain 
that theſe Apparitions may be frequent in 


the Figures 
eat excites ati raiſes 


Bodies, which the- 


in the Air. Tis a"Queſtion worth deciding, 


Whether theſe wonderful Forms, that are 
rais'd from the Aſhes of Bodies, May ſerves 
an undeniable Argument of the Reſurrection, 


of 
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of which, many Philoſophers were ignorant 
. (Gaffarel Curioſiter. inouyes, page 100. 

II. When I faid before, that Natural Philo- 
ſophers would at length carry their Experi- 
ments ſo far, as to arrive at the Incompre- 
henſible Myſtery of the Reſurrection. I launch- 
ed not out ſo far as ſome may imagine. The 
Affair is already almoſt - -acgompliſhed,. they 
have gone from Vegetables. to Animals, and 
have taken Compaſſion of that Race, to which 
Mankind has no > Cinall Obligations. This is 

what a great Doctor in Theology has written 
to his Friend'Schotus, who has printed at the 
end of his Phyſica Curioſa, a ſiall Treatiſe 
written by that Doctor, whom he calls 
Prenobilis- &. Reverend. D. Godefridus Aloy- 
ſus Kinnerus a Lowenthurn, Juris ut riuſque, 
ſacranſandta Theologiæ, Doctor, fauter, & 
AWiCHs im egerrimus. This „Naturaliſt, after 
Omplaining that by the Secrets which he had 
Jen Printed, he could never arrive to che 
IE generation of Plants, relates what Mart i- 
2 Ker erus lays 1 in his Book de Ferment at. p. 
Iis certain, ſays that Author, that in 


—35 ſibſtance of alt“ the ſpeciſick Forms of 


the Bodies, from whence they are extracted, 
are contain'd : and tho' the Body it ſelf-be 
Adeſtroy'd, we may preſerye this exteriour 
Form, and ſee it under the Figure of a Shade, 
or of a {ubtil Cloud, e Sd of Vapours and 
Fer almoſt in the ſame manner as 

eve the Bodies of the Dead to be. 


wh en they appear in Ghurch-yards. He 
e 


alred that this Reproduction 
„ not a upon Plants, a 
111Q 


- Preſerve this Liquor: Calcine 


to Aſhes in a Reyerberatory : Extrag. th 


1 
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alſo upon Animals. Particularly they ſpeak 
of a little Sparrow, that was made appear in 


that manner, in a Vial where its Aſhes were 
kept. There are ſome who write that e la-. 


ves a French Chymiſt, has ſhewn to ſeveral 


Perſons the ſame thing. Mon ſolum in vége- 
talibus ſt praæſtitiſſe, fed etiam in Paſſerculo ſe 
wvidyſſe, pro certo quidam mihi narrauit. Et ſunt 
i publico ſcript ogeonfirmarunt, quod hoc ipſum 
ved Gallus, ee pluribus demonſtra 
verit.. Phyſic. curioſ. Append. Part. 2. cap. 
1. Thus we have a Sparrow rais'd to Life, 
like a Phenix, from the midſt of its Aſhes. 

III. Digby has done more than this. From 


Animals that were dead, and pounded to 


Duſt, he has drawn. living Animals of the 
ſame Kind. Which made him fay in fayour 
of this Operation, for which he valu'd him- 
ſelf very much, that what had been done in 
regard to the Reproduction of Plants, was not 
to be compared with what he himſelf had 
experimented in relation to Animals. I can- 
not conceive, ſays be, how the Rendvati- 
on or natural Repreſentation of theſe Figures, 
can imitate the real Regeneration, which 1 


= ſelf have experimented” on ſome ſorts of 
Fiſh: 


For Example, take ſome Cray-fiſh, and 


waſh them well to take away all the Gritti- 


neſs, Boyl them two Hours in a goo quan- 
tity of Rain-Water. Keep this Decoction. 
Pur the Cray-fiſk into an Earthen Limbecks 1 5 
and diſtill them till nothing riſes any longer: 

what remains 
at the bottom of the Limbeck, and reduce. 


8 


. = 


WM ifo ies 
1 * theſe Ales with your Gift Decoai- 


IF on: fette che Salt, and take away all its 
. e Cmnidity: ' Upc be, Salt that re- 
E ,-, mains fhxt, pour the Lignor you drew 

>  * Diſtillation, and put It into a moiſt Place, 
' for Example, a Duaghill, that it may putri- 


He. This method I obſerved, a few 
Days ſaw little Criy-filh, A Mes he Mil- 
4  Jet-ſeeds, moving up and down in that Eiquor. 
, * muſt feed . oy. till they 
eto be as big as a Hazel Nut ; and. then 

put them into a wooden N ld with 
F and Ox-Blood ; and change the 
ater every-three Days. 7 this means you 

| will have Cray-fit het 
- This is a-more uſeful iment than the 
. Fe of Plants in Vials. There is 
mething ſolid in it. Not only the Sight, 
bet the Taſte likewiſe is here regal'd, and that 
ho 4 Cray-tiſh,,who have an excellent Vir- 


the Blood. 
Wy. F. 4 conclude. this ſubject of the Pa- 
kalen 717 . igion of it: That 


Ta hat who * eſervedly be call d 
le of e che 


as you pleaſe. . 


3 — Philoſophy, ſpeak- 
- - ing of the Experiments that are contingent 3 
_ - that is to ſay, that ſucceed not always, ad- 
Ke - "nes what we have ſo gften ſaid, that the 
| the I 0 the Plant, from 
s extracted ris that if we put ſome 


e Into Spring Water, and 
to the Air in Winter, that it mT 
_ treeze: we ſhall infallibly ſee the ! 


"© Plant of Wormwood on the 
Uh lee. Then he adds: For my = 
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„ Fit 


j declare I could never bring this to. paſs. 
coul indeed perceive ſome cry 15 
gures on the c as there will be bh che Ice 
of Water, into eh w bor ſome particular 
bers er Bale; af the Worthwood a ppeated no 
more thananſot] Fwy and I Pr fear - 
that they who fs, in theſe Forts of 
Experiments, brought theif imagination as well 
as their Eyes, to behold the dpectacle. Er ſant 
magnopere vereor, imaginat ionem non minus quam 
oculos Fa hoc ſpe tac ulm adhibuerint. reren « 
Phyſiologic; Pas: 43. Thus yo ſee the w 
Myſtery of the Palingeneſia overthrown at dice, 
or at leaft render very rr But Boyle 
rg ſets it a 557 a Miracle in the 
ry ſame Page, ere he ſays: ?Tis not long 
—— I took ſome very good Verdegr 
contain'd a great quantity of the Par- 
ticles of the Husks of preſs d Grapes, which 
are. made uſe of to corrodę Copper, in order 
to make Verdegreaſs. Of this I made a Diſj—- 
ſolution, of a beautiful greeg Colour. I con- 
eal'd thisDiſſoluty 


nd we ſaw. w t Ice 
ſome little XY” 79 52 repreſented 
Vines. Enim verb nos ipſi cum non ita pridem 
optime (Ae ſalinas uutrum particulas in 
tuprum ab ipſis a m coagulatas copioſe 
riner) ſolut ionem pulc * » , vireſcentunt ak &- & 
vive congelaſſemus, ur in glacie minuſcul ar 
vitium „ exim 
admirat ione conſpeximus: This Experiment on- 
ly is ſufficient to gire Authority to alf we 


have ſaid concerning the . or Re- 
beneration of Plants and of W * Dj 


/ 


e, at 5 


tomgnith Sahand "_ Snow. 
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who. in Philoſo: 

e, are chiefly 
God, 


nen of C 
0 concerning this Zeal, this 
logon, ths 7 
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